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PAIN, PLEASUBE, AND ^ESTHETIC 



PREFACE 

WiiRN fiFBt I uiidortouk the study of the theory of Art, 
many yciirs ago, I was iiiipreflsi^d l)y the einphiLsis of pleasure 
aUaiiiiiient in all di«criptions of art works, and by the 
emphatic pleasumhleness of my own montul stati* during 
the contemplation of artistic pro<hictions. 

My thouglit lieing thus turned U) tlie consideration of 
the n*lation of n^sthi^tics to hedonics, I wiis led to make a 
ran»ful study c»f the i>sychology of plciisuit; and of its 
comdate jmin : tlie results of this study I here lay Iwfore 
tlKise who may l»e interested. 

This l>o(»k has l>een long in pn'iKiration. It cannot in 
any fumnc lie »iid to Ik* a c<mipilation, altliough I have 
already pul>liHlH?<l in Mind the outline of ceiUin jMiitions of 
the arguni(*nts here pn»s<*nted, with the Im)|h' thus (»f ohUiin- 
ing criticism and nn int4!rchange of views with othein. 1 
count it one of the n^wanis of my laUiur that I was thus 
lc«| to ft'td the inspiriting influence of the lat** TnjO'ssor 
CnM>m Koltertsfui's (M^rsonality. His death has Ihnmi felt by 
mc as a |H»r^uial It^ss, ;is it has Uf»n by all pMr|io|iij;ists, oven 
when*, a^ in my own ciis«\ circumstan(*(»s necessaiily limited 
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personal acquaintance and intercourse. To his kindly en- 
couragement I owe much ; more indeed than to any other, 
except to tliat closest friend of my life, no longer with us, 
without whose sympatlietic interest this book could not have 
been written. 

To express my obligations to the many masters from 
whom I have learned would be impossible. I feel imjielled, 
however, to acknowledge the especial service rendered to me 
by Mr. Sully's thorough reviews of resthetic history, and his 
clear treatment of the problems involved. 

The field I attempt to cover sadly needs illumination, as 
is evidenced by the acknowledged omission of all discussion 
of cesthetics and of pleasure-pain theory in Professor James's 
large and valuable work on psychology, recently published. 

The difficulty of stating a theory, in any degree new, 
without the coining of words is always great, and especially 
is this so in psychology, which is much hampered by its 
limited and indeterminate terminology. I have restrained 
myself, however, from the temptation to invent terms except 
in one particular, viz. in the word " algedonic " {aXyo^-tfhovi])^ 
which I use adjectively to describe any phase of pain- 
pleasure experience; see p. 9. I hope this daring will be 
pardoned in consideration of the evident value of the word 
for my purpose. 

I have been compelled to deprive myself of the use of 
certain words merely because of the indefiniteness of their 
connotations, or because of special, and from my stand- 
point incorrect, meanings attached to them by authorities. 
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Feeling is such a wonl. It should be iiiitl is coiiiiiionly 
used in a wide senses but litis becMi laUily liiuitiHl by siiine 
authciritics to relate s^dely to pain and ploasuiv |)hi*nonu*na. 
Tlie rostrictions implied in the iivoidunce of such wonls 
com{)cI circundocutions at tinu^s which I must Ih*^ the ixNider 
t4> overlook. 

I trust that I luive not given false emphasis to any argu- 
nient that favours the |N)sitions I defend, whei-e controvemial 
treatment of others' views has scH^nietl necessiiry : and that 
my work, however it may fail, will be recognised as aiming 
to bring us nearer to a true compn^hension of the mentiU 
phenomena under discussion. 

Nrw York, Junr 180^. 
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INTRODUCTION 

AUT AND SK^IRNCK 

A Gi^KCK at the table of contents of this volume will make 
it evident to the n^adcr that it deals principally with 
problems of Psycholoj^y. A book that contains on its titlc- 
jKige tlie word " J^Lstlietics*' will, liowever, be exjKK'ted to 
ap{>eal in some manner to the artist The psychologist 
nee<ls no other incentive than the Rcientist's curiosity to 
lead him to look through the images which follow, provided he 
finds indications tliat his science is aided in any manner. 
But the artist, at the mere mention of psyc}ioh»g}', will be 
apt to lay the lM>ok Jisidc; and as I have some faint ho|)e 
that I may help him or the cause which ho has most at 
heart, I must beg him, even if he go no faither, to give a 
hearing to this intro<luction. in which I shall try to state as 
briefly as possible my notif>n of the relation that exists 
between art and («4ience. This statement will indicate the 
|»oint of view taken in the work U) follow, and will bring 
into emphasis some facts which seem to me to U* valuable 
to N)th artist and scientist 

That a sentiment of antagonism exist^t betwei^n the 
average aitist and the average scientint I think nmst be 
taken for grantird, and I shall ask why it exint**, and whether 
it is reus'»iinble. Is there not some misunderstanding lie- 
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twccn the two classes of men which may be cleared away ? 
May it not be possible thus to bring about an increased 
liarmony and effectiveness in the work of both scientist and 
artist? 

First, then, let us ask. What is the basis of the anta- 
gonism ? 

I think it will be agreed at the start thut the mental 
attitudes of the scientist and of the artist are themselves 
diverse in character. 

The scientist is pre-eminently a searcher : he is aggres- 
sive ; the artist is distinctly a listener and a follower of the 
commands of an inner voice. 

Scientists, as we well know, are liable to exaggerate the 
importance of their work : few indeed are those great souls 
among them who see beyond the details of investigation, and 
realise the great importance of tlie problems wliich tran- 
scend their powers. Tlie average votary of science is filled 
with self-confidence, aroused less by any notion that he 
knows all tilings himself than by a finn belief that he is 
on the [)ath which leads to fulness of knowledge and power, 
and that he is tlie representative of a mistress omniscient 
and omnipotent. This self-confidence of the scientist is 
repulsive to the artist — the listener and follower — who has 
long and wearily striven to express the leadings of the inner 
voice, and who appreciates how he has failed, with all his 
elTort, to picture worthily his inspinition. The claim that we 
could reason art products into existence, were we clever 
enough, seems to him prei)osterous, and so far as he can see 
such is the claim an a^thetic science would make. 

On the other hand, the active, energetic scientist who is 
treating of facts given to him in nature is liable to look with 
some little contempt upon the artists, whom he thinks of as 
dreamers, and whose waywardness he altogether deprecates. 

That this dillerence of mental attitude, however, does not 
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juBtify Uic exuilcncc of the hostility under consideration 
becomes evident if we look a little deei^er. In the first 
place, it is api)arent that the attitude of the listener and 
expresser of the connnands of the inner voice, which is 
marked in the artist, is, in fact, shared to some extent by 
every man of talent in every walk of life. So far as a man 
is in any degree a genius, it is because an inner voice, 
which he cannot account for, and which is not heard by 
others, has guideil him in new, untrodden paths. Hie 
strictest scientist n*;iches but a little way so long as he 
merely accimiulatos facts : his triumplis come when, by 
some " inspiration,*' a vision of relations between these facts 
is revealed to him. 

Science, surely, can bear no grudge against the imagina- 
tion ; cm the contrary, her main de|)endence is upon the 
imagination, to which she looks for those hy)M>the8e8 which 
serve as the incentive to ex|H*rimcnt, without which there 
were no scientific advance. As Tyndall ' says, " Nourished 
by knowledge {latiently won, U>undetl and conditioned by 
co*opcrant reason. Imagination l>ecnnios the mightiest instni- 
ment of the physical discoverer." 

Rut l)eyond this, the scientist is deeply indebted to 
artistic genius: like all other men, he gains the joys of life 
in regions which are di.stinctly {esthetic in the wide sense 
in which we shall find we must use the word, and clearly 
should not undcn«tiniate the vnlue of what is mi ini|>ortant 
a part of his life. 

In similar manner we find the artists development 
de|>endcnt u|Min the very qualities which an* in more em- 
pliatic di*gree distinctive of the scientist; and furthennore 
we find him at every turn making use of the n^sults of the 

• rW SHrniiJir f.V of tkf !mut^nat\<m^ y. fi. Ct. •!*«» J«mr« Sully, 
TKe Ilmma* M%m4, i. p. 37 1 f. 
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scioiitiHt's lalK)!!^ in llio [mihI, luid often in oii unsystematic 
way adopting his methoils of technical discovery. 

This second {>oiiit need not detain us, and therefore may 
best be iUuRtrated at once. I may mention as a typical 
example the use of persiKXJtive, without whicli tlie pictorial 
artist of to-day c^mnot do his work ; but i)erRi>ective is 
evidently a pui-ely mathematiuil science in its origin, and 
although certaui short cuts are useil commonly which are 
not reasoned out, persiKJctive itself cannot be used cflectively 
apirt from a clear knowleilge of the principles involved. 
One has but to com]>are the dmwing of Diirer's day and of 
Tadema's to see how nmch this siHJcial science has affected 
art It is interesting to note in this connection that among 
the Frenchmen who have taken to themselves the nann^ 
" impressionists " [a tenn whicli really should have a fuller 
application], tlie " poiutillists," Dubois- Pillet and Sennit, are 
found studying as they work, the one from Ilood's theory of 
colours, the other from Clievreuls writings on simultaneous 
contrast. It is not necessary to multiply examples in this 
direction, and we may well turn back to consider the depend- 
ence of art upon those (qualities which seem to be distinct- 
ively scientific. 

Science, in its essence, is but the onlerly arrangement of 
human exiwrience ; and surely the experience of our an- 
cestors is made use of daily in art methoil and practica No 
age has given more study to ancient art than ours is giving. 
At no time have artists turned more attention to the old 
masters than in our own day. It is apimrent, therefore, that 
aesthetic method is in reality developing in line with the 
body of 8ciena% although the cnuleness of its fonn prevents 
the general recognition of its relation to what we call science. 
A further view makes this clearer. 

As we look back at the great ei>ochs of art, at the styles 
they produced, the schools they founded, we see the outcome 
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of development and of accumulated racial ex]K'ricnce whicli 
has lasted through generations. The youth of one genera- 
tion found its art environment of those art products which 
iiad been sifted out as the best by the generations tlmt had 
preceded its own. He stepped from this educational stand- 
point to victories made possible because his vip[our was not 
used up in treading again the laborious {Mith, filled with 
failures, which his ancestors had taken. And if the use of 
cnidely recorded experience through unconscicius means has 
gained such triumphs, what might not be the gain under 
systematic arrangement of experience, especially needful in 
these times when stability of conditions is so rare that racial 
transfer of experience is less to be relied u|>on ? 

The artist, however, often takes a stronger attitude of 
hostility tlmn that which we have been discussing. He feels 
science to be an oi>en enemy. He claims that the siMcntific 
spirit never goes with artistic production ; that attention to 
the scientific aspect of things prevents artistic productivity 
iuid appreciation, and he is likely to bring confessions like 
Darwin's to witness in his favour. 

It is true that extreme effort in any one direi'tion implies 
a curtailment of effort in all others, and tlmt a man or an 
age given pre-eminently to activities which an* not artistie 
will not give the world gn»at art products; but this ^'ivi»s no 
more Ingical ground for contention against scientific than 
against any other txirenu artivity — socialistic or p>litical, for 
instance. Notable €*xamph'S of art -masters who were emi- 
nent as widely versed in the knowhnlgo of thoir timos, tlie 
Leonanloda Vincis. the (.fO(*thes, rise to dispntve the {Kwiition 
tliat scientific attainniont ;vr $e incaitacitatos a nuin from 
lieing a pnxlucer in art 

It is tnie, also, that constant and escltutiw roneeniratum 
of thought in one tpecial direeiion will lead to curtailment of 
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capacity, and of pleasure -getting, in those directions not 
especially connected with the chosen path. But this im- 
plies a shifting of aesthetic field, as we shall see later, rather 
than its loss. It is the price an ardent specialist like 
Darwm must pay for the success he wins. It is a loss of 
joy in the impressions that give cesthetic delight to the 
average highly educated man among his companions — a joy 
that he himself, perhaps, used to reach in sjrmpathy with 
them : his mental life and capacities, and his aesthetic field, 
have shifted to r^ons in which but few of his fellows can 
follow hint 

The hostile attitude not infrequently voices itself in 
objection to the intellectual, critical treatment of aesthetic 
subjects in general, on the ground that such treatment is 
likely to curtail art production of high grade. 

It is rather remarkable, we may note in passing, that 
such a notion should exist among artists when we consider 
how many theorists of the highest position among those who 
speak our tongue (and still more so is it among the Ger- 
mans), have based their aesthetic theories upon fundamentals 
which are entirely intellectual : where clear vision seems lack- 
ing, the very best of them (Kant, for instance) have adopted, 
with little hesitancy, the theories of subconscious intellectual 
action as satisfactory to account for aesthetic values. 

The study of art history, it must be confessed, has 
tended to substantiate this notion of the inverse relation 
of art production to intellectual consideration of aesthetic 
matters ; for as it shows ages which are unproductive of art 
work of high value, it seems also to show that the age of 
non- production has often been one of devotion to pure 
critical formalism. 

It seems to me that it might better be claimed that the 
studious age has been the parent of the productive one ; but 
the facts are in all probability accounted for not by any lack 
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of critical spirit during the ages of great art outcome, but by 
the emphasiB of critical work whicli the abseuce of notable 
art production brings into prominence. 

Ciuyau, judging the lack of art product to be due to the 
approaching death of a social age, looked u|)on it as a sign of 
loss of the excessive vigour which is necessary to the ap|>ear- 
ance of genius. This last explanation is doubtless tnie, whether 
the loss 1)0 found U) Ix) due, as he thinks, to social disciise, or 
even if it Ix'. traceable to over-emphasis of scientific or any 
other concentrative activity. For, as we have already seen, 
aiiy axlusive work will curtail effective activities in other 
directions. This, however, is apparently little more than a 
statement of the limits of cajmcity — an acknowle<lgment, in 
fact, of relative inca)»acity. Surely we should not let these 
facts lead us to a |H)sition which would leave incapiicity in 
control, and which would by discouragement of intellectual 
treatment of art subjects virtually deprive skill of its 
Ijest tools; for it is certainly clear that to science and 
scientific method of analysis, systematic or unsystematic, the 
artist owes much in the |Nist, and from them we may ho)»e 
to g3iin much in the future. 

This cursory view of the situation evidently indicates 
tliat the antagonism between artist and scientist is not 
fundamenUil. If this be so, thert; is ground for ho|)e tiiat 
the two may U* brought t4)geth(;r if the iKisis of the mis- 
understanding Ixftween them is made clear. 

The scientist displays less of the antiiNithetic spirit; 
but for all that is, in my view, more at fault in this dis- 
agnwment As we have aln^ady s;iifl, science tends to be 
arrogant : she claims to rule, and has a way of l(x>king 
down upon tluise who do not follow her ways, as though sIk* 
IkuI gnis|HMi the full meaning of the univeim*. l»ut this the 
artist does not acknowledgi; for a moment; and rightly does 
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he protest. He holds that he hears voices and has visions 
which tell of realms in which science can have no power, 
and concerning which she can teach him nothing. In this 
he is certainly correct ; and what is more, the widest-minded 
scientists appreciate the truth of the artist's claim. Per- 
haps the artist exaggerates the self-complacency of science, 
but it seems to me clear that humility is the lesson for 
science to learn in this particular. She must be willing in 
tills regard to take second place : she must be content to 
deal principally with logical arrangements of what is and 
has been, and to teach such lessons as she can deduce there- 
from. Her work for art must always be to a great extent 
n^;ative. If she teach us what have been the principles 
which advancing art has shown, it is to enable the artist to 
avoid carelessly putting out effort in directions opposed to 
these principles which have guided in the post If she show 
us some necessary relation of the phenomena with which 
the artist deals, it is that he may learn not to waste effort 
in vain endeavour to treat his subjects in a manner con- 
trary to these necessities. Tlie anatomist teaches the artist 
what the relations of bone and muscle and tendon are in the 
physiciil framework, so that with help from tliis source of 
knowledge he may create his ideal form without the dis- 
satisfactions which go with the presentation of false ana- 
tomical relations. The mathematician teaches perspective 
that the artist may naturally avoid disturbing anti-per- 
spective errors, into which he might fall in his enthusiastic 
concentration upon the expression of his ideaL Science 
must always follow where creative genius leads, in whatever 
direction it is developed. 

The province of science (apart from the work of scientific 
genius) is to bring the productions of genius into such 
relation with our life that we may ourselves in some 
measure use the fire she kindles to lighten our path. If 
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science will but learn her lesson of humility as regards 
aesthetic genius, more than half the battle is won. 

But art must also acknowledge more fully her indebted- 
ness to Science in the past, and must make evident more 
fully her desire to be a learner to-day and always. Width 
of perception beyond the immediate sphere of his work, and 
yet through the deeper senses which his special work has 
cultivated, is an essential characteristic of the genius in 
every line of eflTort If the artist cannot look to science as 
his leader, he can trust her as a valued adviser, who shall 
warn away from pitfalls in which others have been lost, 
and shall teach him how to work and how to learn most 
easily, so that the maxiumm of his force may be available 
for the expression of his ideal. It is for the artist as for all 
other men : the wider his knowledge and ex|>erience of the J 
world, the more effective will be his chosen work, provided 
he does not allow his study to break up his habit of con* 
centrated impulsive energising in his art expression. 

All men must learn to take as well as to give. We 
cannot continually be students ; if we are to study to tiie 
l)est advantage, we must alternate with this study tlie 
activities it makes possible : and similarly we cannot always 
be expressing ourselves artistically ; we need to absorb con- 
stantly and in all directions from the highest movement of 
the world in which we live, if we wish to be masters in any 
line whatever. We ought not to encourage any e<lucatioual 
habit which would lead the art student to any fjciuMrt, 
abwrhing attention to matters a|>art innw his s|>e<*ial work, 
whether this complete attention lie given to th** .srifMitiftc or 
to any other as{)cct of things ; for as we ha\ r S(*oii above, 
attention in one direction necessarily curtails all other 
activities : but the encouragement amoii*; at lists of the study 
of aesthetics as a science does not imply this eiror. A 
man whose genius is artistic will never be led away by 
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scientific concentration. If a student is led away from 
artistic concentration by this study, then surely it is evident 
that his talent is scientific and not artistic; and as surely 
the world will be a gainer in the sequel Artists of very 
mediocre talent abound and multiply ; it certainly were well 
if some of them were brought to see that they can do more 
effective service for the world and for art by devoting their 
energies to artistic investigatian than to artistic production. 

If I have gained the attention of my artist reader by this 
explanation of my standpoint, I would say to him another 
word. In what follows there will be found a great deal of 
technical psychology which I think he will scarcely care to 
follow, even if he has found time to acquaint himself with 
the rapid movements of the science of mind sulliciently to 
enable him to do so. Certain of the conclusions wliich I 
reach will perhaps be interesting to him, however, as pre- 
liminary to the chapters which especially relate to his 
subject; and in order to aid in following the drift of the 
argument, I have opened each chapter with a summary, in 
which I endeavour to express myself in non- technical 
language. 

A science does little for practical life unless it con be 
brought within the comprehension of people of intelligence 
who are not able to follow the steps of an argument depend- 
ent upon knowledge attained only through special study. 
As a clever friend has said to me : " Psychology in our day 
is in such condition that it cannot be read by the ordinary 
man without a glossary, and the glossary has not yet been 
published." I trust that the ordinary intelligent reader who 
is interested in psychology may find these statements clear : 
if he so desire he may refer for the detailed ai*gument to the 
more technical position defined in the second part of each 
chapter. The psychologist himself may find tliese introduc- 
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lions not altogether useless, for 1 Iiojk; by page references to 
suve him the labour of reading through R<»nie arguments 
which I find it ni^cessar}' to state in full, for the sake of 
continuity, but which the individual reader may not neeil to 
study in order to convince himself of the corn^ctness of the 
|K>inU mainUiined. 
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CIIATTKIl I 

TIIK PSYCllOU)Glc*AI, CLASSIFICATION OF TLKASUUK AND PAIN 

Introihictory Sumvutj-f/ 

1*LRASURB and Pain arc states so diKtiiict and so familiar to 
all of us that it is unnecessary to make any explanation con- 
cerning; tlip subjf^ct-matter of this volume ; hut. as hapi>ens 
ufU*n when terms are appn)|)riate<l from common Hi)eech for 
scientific puri)08es, the words pletisure and jtriin themselves 
arc usetl so loosely in ordinary convt^rsation that some dilli- 
culty arises when we attempt to employ them with accuracy. 
lliat this is no fault of our Kn«;lish usa^e is shown hy the 
fact that French and German wriUirs find as much tn>uhle in 
Uiis res[M!ct as we do (p. 7 ff.). The most ohvious means of 
avoidin*; this difficulty would he to adopt some one wonl to 
cover the subject of this discussion. The (■ermans have very 
;^enerally ailapted the word Gf/Uhl to this use ; and an 
attempt is licin^ nia<le in the same d inaction by S4iine of our 
best psychologists who wish to wwt •'Feelinj;" in the same 
liuiite«l sense. I do not think such usa^» will win accept- 
ance ; for * feeling ** has too broad a meaning; in every- 
day conversation to l»e useful for such s|K*i'itic scientific 
parptMe. At all events, if it were usetl thus in this connec- 
tion, inisunderstandin«; nii<;ht arise as to my own view, and 1 
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am therefore coiiipelleil to adoi)t the coiiipouud woul pleasure- 
pain for my purpose, this havin^r the convenience of beinj; 
clear in its intention, even if a little cumbersome in form. 
i| rieasure and Tain being originnl mental states are, strictly 
speaking, undefinable ; but, as is the case with all such 
original states, they may be explained and described by 
making clear their relations to other mental states. 

All of us who feel sharp sense pains, and a small number 
of us, viz. neurologists and physicians, who are experimenting 
with sense organs, or are dealing with mentiil states involving 
sense pains, are wont to speak of all pains as sensations — a 
term which is properly employed to designate mental states 
connected with action from without upon our well-recognised 
sense organs, the eye, the ear, the nose, the skin, etc. That a 
classification of pleasure -pain with sensation will not hold 
is apparent ui)on consideration (p. 15 fT.), and indeed is not 
generally thought to hold with relation to pleasui*es, which 
are more often classed with emotions. 

If we attempt to classify pleasure and pain with the emotions 
(p. 32 ff.), however, we are compelled to claim that pleasures 
and pains are themselves emotions, and thus defend a more 
complete separation of pleasure-pain from sensation than will 
be acknowledged ; or else we must practically identify emotions 
and pleasure -pain, adopting the theory that emotions are 
mere complexes of pleasures and pains, as has not infrequently 
been done. This latter hypothesis, however, is one which I 
think is without wnrrant The impossibility of this classi- 
fication of ])leasu re-pain with emotion, which becomes apparent 
when we consider their marked difTerence of quality, is 
emphasised es^HJcially when we take note of the very divei'se 
manner of their rise into consciousness. There is no typical 
emotion which fades into another, a^ pleasure does into pain, 
without other marked changes in the mental states involved ; 
nor is there any which is aroused both by such simple states 
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mere Aciisatious and by the most complex of states n.H 
well. 

For all tliifl, it must be agreed that the couuectiou be- 
tween sensation and pleasure -pain, and between emotion 
and plea8ure-i»ain, is very close, and this fact mi<;ht leail us 
to look for a special bond between the three, were it not 
generally agreed that there is a connection of no weak nature 
between pleasure-pain and our intellectual states also. 

Such being the cose, there seem to be thix»e possible 
methods of classification, any one of which may prove to be 
projKjr. 

We may surmise, first, tliat pleasure-])ain ukmIcs are the 
fundamental elements from which all mental life develojis 
(p. 3C if.), a liy|>othesis which, ajiart from other opi)osition8, 
is negatived by the fact that our mental life is not develo(>ed 
on two distinctive lines, viz. of pleasure and of pain. 

Or,8ec(»nd,we may incline to the notion that in ploasure-paiu 
we have a s|MMnal mo<le of mental activity, a B4*ries snif/fneiHs, 
unlike and sUmding ii\yavi from any other mental state in 
character and means of genesis, wliicli, however, is connecteil 
with all other mentality in some subtle way. 

I'fUt tliere se^^nis little warrant for this liyiH)tliesis when it 
L« examined critically (p. 38 ff.). 

A tliinl |K)ssil»lf» hyiM)thesis scfMus more reasonable, viz. 
tluit pleasun's and pains may Ik> dilTerentiad qualities of all 
niontal sUiU's, of such nature that one of them must ami 
either of them may, under their pn)i>er condition**. l»elong to 
any eh*ment of a)nH<:inuHness. 

This tliinl liy|N>tli(*sis is not fniuglit with olyrctioiis :is are 
the other two (p. IT If.;. ( >ii the other hand, it is conolK»iated 
in many way.**, notably by the coniinHn-sens«> u.Ha;^e uliieh 
applies the ti^rms ple^usure and pain to narrow states and to 
wide comph*Xf*s alike, and by the aid it gives us in biiiiging 
the phenomena of ple;i.surepain into unity with all the rest 
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of our conscious life, by classing them with those general 
qualities of which intaisity is an example. It makes it 
easy for us to understand how pleasure- pain fields may 
differ in people of diverse constitution, and also makes 
it possible to account for the pleasurable and painful com- 
plexes which we all experience. 

It teaches that revival of an element which was plea- 
surable or painful may also be pleasurable or may be 
painful, but (p. 53 ff) that the pain or the pleasure cannot 
be revived apart from some connected elements any more 
^ / than a definite intensity can ; there must be some state of 

mind which is intense ; thei*e must be some element which 
is painful or pleasant It teaches that indifference is no 
state of neutralisation of pleasure by pain or vice versd 
(p. 56), but that it may be conceived to exist as a purely 
neutral state when both the conditions of pain and those of 
pleasure are wanting. 

Verification of this hypothesis ought to be possible through 
a study of the laws of pleasure and pain in the relatively 
simple region of sensation, and, after these have been formu- 
lated, by looking for their corroboration in other mental regions. 
Before further progress can be had, however, it will be neces- 
sary to make, in Chap. II., some explanation of the nature of 
the emotions with which pleasure and pain are so closely 
connected as to have given rise to much confusion ; after 
that we shall take up certain resultants of that examination 
important to our considemtion ; and later shall examine the 
knowledge we have as to the physical basis of pleasure and 
j>ain, to see how far it conoborates the psychological view 
here maintained. 
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Terhniad Treatment 

§ L The study of i>8}clu»loj^' in general niijijlit i)roi)€rly 
and advantageously be approached by treating, in the first 
pUce, those qualities which are necessary Ui the very exist- 
ence of a developed confH:iousness, presented as an iiicixment 
to the mentality of the ego, — such qualities, fur instance, as 
continuity, comph^xity, attention, which must ap|)ear with 
any develo|)ed conscious state. 

These qualities having been descril>e<l and their relations 
determined, a second step to be taken would bo the con- 
sideration of certain qualities, some of which must and any 
of which may (given the proper conditions) belong to any 
specific pst^chasis, — for instance, futurcness, presentnesi?, or 
pastness. 

It would be pro|>er, again, to consider certain qualities 
which are determined by exclusive diflerentiation, and which, 
if we are to judge from sen.satioiial evidence, seem to b(* 
determined by exclusive differentiation within the ]>hysiad 
organism which is coincidently active. Under this division 
we sliould find treated sensation, emotion, impulse, ideation 
products, fixed iwrcepts and concepts. Tliosi* psychoses of 
limitation I sliall s|K!ak of at times in what follows as eim- 
UnU, Strictly s|>eaking, the wonl ronierU should |»erlin)>s 
liave a wider appliaition, but the signifiontion which I give 
to it is Uiat which is attached to it most fn^fjucntly, and I 
think it better to use this term with explanation than to 
employ the cumbrous phrase " psychosis of limitation,** or to 
coin a word to convey my meaning. 

We should find it nt^cessary th«»n to consider ci.*rtain 
qualities, one of which mu.st and (given the pio|ier conditions) 
may one of which may belong to any |»sychic Hement. It 
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is under this last category that I would place plcasure- 
indiflerence-i)ain. My reasons for so doing will appear in 
the present chapter, and will, I think, be corroborated by the 
steps taken in the chapters which follow. 

§ 2. The subject-matter of our discussion is fortunately 
perfectly clear. All know what we mean when we speak of 
pleasure and of pain. And at this i>oint I may as well say 
that I draw no distinctions other than those of degree or 
breadth between pain and disagreeablcness or between plea- 
sure and agrecableness. 

There is great difficulty, however, attendant upon the 
proper treatment of our subject, occasioned by the uncertainty 
of psychological terminology as a]>plicable to the field before 
us. The usage in the case of the word "feeling" may be 
taken as a typical example of English uncertainty. Certain 
psychologists of the highest rank — Dr. James Ward, for 
instance — would have us indicate by this word the field of 
pleasure and pain,' and naught else. Dr. Ward, of course, 
acknowledges that the word " feeling " has very different 
meanings for the ordinary man, and even for the psychologist 
In ordinary sjieech it is at one time used &s equivalent to 
touch, at another as descriptive of such organic sensations as 
hunger and thirst, and again as the proper designation of the 
typical emotions, e,ff. anger, fear, etc. On the other hand, we 
find it used by psychological authorities to indicate the funda- 
mental effect ill all exi)eriencc. Thus we find Jlr. Sjicncer 
in his Psychology saying : " A relation proves to be itself 
a kind of feeling — the momentary feeling accompanying 
the transition from one conspicuous feeling to another."* 

' Ency, BriL, art. * ' pRychology. " 

' Prineipfrs of 7*^/., § 65. Mr. Sitcnccr'n fi*cc use of "fccliiiR," by the 
way, not unnaturally worries hin German readers, who generally trans1at« the 
word as Gc/Ahl (Cp. Stunmf, TonjtsychologiCf vol. i. i». 9). 
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Trofessor tlaiiies also uses the wonl in this wide sensr. 
In an articlo imblished in 1884' we iiml him snyin*^: "We 
ought to say a feeling of ami, a feeling of if, a fouling of hut, 
and a feeling of A;/, quite as readily as we say a feeling of blue," 
cUu So also, as 1 understand him, Mr. Shadwortli Hodgson ' 
would use the word, and John MilPs usage was not very 
different' Again, it is a very commtm thing to fnid the word 
" f«M*ling " used to cover not only the field of definite emotions, 
hut also the wider field of indefinite sentiment, esjiecially 
among the artists. It is to Iks noUMi, further, that while 
** feeling " does not to all nieiin merely pleasure and |>ain, on 
the other hand pleasure and pain are themselves, as we shall 
presently see, classed very frequently away from anything 
whirh is ordinarily understooil as " feeling " — notably with 
S4'nsation. 

The (.lermaii ]isychologists, as a rule, use the term (kjuhl 
as exclusively equivalent to pleasure and |»ain ; hut it is not 
infrequent to find here also as great indefiniteneH.s as among 
the English. Wundt, in a late article,* shows how uncertain is 
the mi^aning of terms in this regard, for within a century the 
u^age of Emj^fimlnwj and (irfUhl has been entirely reversed, 
the former having had formerly the subjective connotation 
whic'h is now ascril>e<l to the latter : as he says ; if a gn«n 
light be pleasant, ai*cording to the original Uf^ige, " wir 
fiihlen cs gnin und wir empfinden es angenehm;" nowa- 
days we say, " wir empfinden es gnin und wir fuhlen 
es angenehm."* He also in his J^hf/suJof/isrh^ Pstfcholiyie. 
gives a section to " tjnpfindungen des f/</ii/p/xsinnes,'* nu*aii- 
ing sensations of pressure, tenqterature, oU\, and within 
a few pages gives us a chapter on *' Gv/uhlMon der Kmp- 

» m»d, it. 5. * rp. i/iw. xiii. irt.v 

» It. mlw •^*V^I.t^l^^•• J *, J. <»/ P^., \t. 4, \k f»S4. 

• r%ii. SinihrA, VI. Ifrft iii. |.|v »?,:. 3ns. Vt. al<n lit< Tor/ «MH^n u. *i. 
)iif darken nwtl Thi^r^rU, I «t *^liti«ii. ii. f HO ; aii'l VoliiiMnri, I^krhufh 
J, t*tffk,, |i. 302. etr, ; alvi Wait J, Ixkrhnrk i/ I*nffk,, f 40. 
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• 

fiiiduiig/' ^ ill which he treats of pleasure and pain. The plural 
OefUhlc, also, has many connotations which lead to confusion. 

If we turn to France we find a similar uncertainty. 
Dumont calls his study of pleasure and pain Th6orie 
scientifiqiie de la SensibilM, while Professor Delboeuf gives us 
a general theory of all consciousness under an almost 
identical title, viz. TfiSorie g^rUralc de la Sensibility, If any 
reader wish to convince himself of the indeterminateness of 
French terminology, let him read chap. i. of Bouillier's I)u 
Plaisir ei de la Dmdeur, 

It is clearly advisable fix)m the outset to avoid the use of 
terms which may create misapprehension. A word is sorely 
needed to cover the whole ground of pleasure and pain, and 
one which does not carry with it hidden assumptions in 
directions open to question. The word " feeling/* which Mr. 
Ward would have us use thus, will not, in my opinion, serve 
this purposa It is impossible practically to limit the mean- 
ing of the word to cover the pleasure-and-pain modes only. It 
is too serviceable a word in its wider use to be replaced easily, 
and its verb " to feel,** with a very broad significance, has 
become quite indispensable to the avei'age English speaker. 

In practice, indeed, there appears to be no special value 
in the usage which Dr. Ward adopts, unless we are able to 
make " feeling ** cover the ground of the " emotions,** on the 
hypothesis that " emotions " are summations of representa- 
tions of pleasure and pain — a hypothesis which we shall 
presently see to be untenable. What is more, I am 
convinced that the advocates of this usage would find 
many difTiculties with their arguments if they substituted 
" pleasurc-indifTerence-pain '* for " feeling** in their writings. 

^ Wundt, ill Phil. Stut/ieit, VI. Iloft iii. p. 364, argues tliat iliis use of wonls 
in proiwr, liecauso in tlio case of nenmtiou the Grfuhl is bound niofit inti- 
mately to the immediate iniprcffiion, wliitrli is not the cose with tlio '* liigher 
moral and irsthctic feelings." 
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" Feeling/* then, having very different meanings for ilifTer- 
ent people, if it be used in tlic nurix)\v sense to cover 
pleasure -pain only, some reader is almost certain to read 
into the writers thon<;ht his own broader usage of the term 
instead of that intended. 

Let \in here use the term " pleasure-pain " to cover the 
ground,' as I have done in a numl)er of articles already 
published, avoiding as far as possible the use of the word 
" feeling,*' but where its employment seems necessary giving 
it the wider significance above noted as according with the 
usage of Professor t James. 

It would be well if English usage authorised the 
employment of the word Algedonics (0X709, pain ; and 
ffioyij, pleasure) to signify the scirncr of jxiin ami jiira^utr, 
as Iledonics is already used to signify the science of plea- 
sure. I shall occasionally venture to use the wonl " algedonic '* 
as an adjective to C(»ver the ground of pain nnd pleasure, in 
corres|X)ndence with the usage of the word " lieilonic.'' 

§ Ik In order to clear our path a little, it will be well at 
the start to in(|uire what classifications of pleasure and pain 
are niaile naiuralii/ by thinkers working in diverse patlis, 
without s|)ecial reference to algiMJuuic theory ; )>erha|)S we 
may thus obtain some guide. For this pur|M>se we must 
needs take tunno general classification which is sup|K>H(*<l to 
cover the whoh* ground of psychic exiHTience. As Knglish 
S|H.*akeni, we may in this preliminary view make use of 
Professor I>uin*s classification — S<*n5qitir>n, Int4*lh*ct, Kmntion. 
Will — without adverse criticism.- 

' T1i«rf \n « iliffK nity in tliin um* of " |iIr-aKiiir jiaiti " a« iilmtii *\ uith Mr 
W4f»l'i •• fr^linj?," *ii<l thr onliiiary (Srnnaii |»*\«liol<ij»i« al n%r ui *!rjmh1^ \%% 
thftt it nuij Im* ttndrt-KtfKiil to n<mm.r tli^ iion «*\mt<-ii«f of iii'lilTrrrtire m a 
•Ut^ %\\%n\ tn |ilc«oiitr nml |«iii. No «tirli .in^tiinptiott \% ttitrtt<ir(l. Tli<* 
dtacUMli'HI of itiilifTrrrtlf <• tnit«>t lir f|«*f«*nn| fo| t)|f |ifr««|i|. 

* I ilo not Willi to in«li<*atp a Iwltrf in aii}- •iirh (uttial and iluitinrt 
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First as to sensation. The direction in which the psycho- 
logy of our day has made its most striking advances is 
that of the development of psycho-physics. A very large 
proportion of the complex and absorbing investigations 
undertaken py those who devote themselves to this relatively 
new science deal with phenomena of sensation, and therefore 
we should not be unprepared to find, as we clearly do find, 
those who l>ecome absorbed in this and kindred studies 
emphasising the function of sensation, and to some extent 
exaggerating its importance in the mental field. This 
tendency is often manifest in the writings of scientific men 
who are not psychologists, but who deal directly or indirectly 
with neural anatomy and pathology, in which writings it is 
common to find casual statements which imply a classifica- 
tion of pain with sensation, although one finds no similar 
classification of pleasure. Mr. Ward has said, " Most psycho- 
logists before Kant, and our Knglish psychologists even to 
the present day, speak of pleasure and pain as sensations ; " 
and this remark can only be called too sweeping if it be 
made to imply a dclibcrcUc classification. Perhaps a few 
instances may be worth citing. JI. Taine sjiys that " in the 
nerves of muscle and skin there are three and only three 
kinds of sensation : those of contact, those of heat and cold, 
those of pleasure and pain." ' Professor Dclbceuf ^ says he 
considers that " la fatigue et la sensation sont des phenomenes 
de meme nature et comparables." Fcchner s method in the 
extension of the princii)le of Sclncclle to the region of 

|Myc)iic iu'tioii aa may l>6 infoircd from the usa of this (livi.sioii, i.e, a bcliof 
that these cloJtRcs of psycliic farts mv. so clonrly so|Kiratc<l as to Ik) found quite 
apart without overlapping in charocti^r and witliout coincidence in time of 
presentation. Hut even if one avoid such a vit^w, it is certiinly tnic that 
our states of consciousness have at times such emphatic and comiwiratively 
distinct elements, that it is legitimate to lot tlicse emphatic elements give 
the name to the whole states. 

> Oh /w/W/ii/^mr (Trans. , 1871), p. 1.17. 

' KliiiienU de Psychophysique^ p. 4rt. 
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Of/uJd seems to me to imply this clnssiticatioii, indicating a 
mode of thinking which transfers the laws discovered in 
some sensations to others of the same <{ronping.^ Our 
English scientific writers who are not psychologists habitit- 
ally use the term sensation to cover plea8ui'e-])ain, more 
es|KH:ially when speaking of pain. Among psychologists, 
Lewes speaks of the "sensations of hunger, thii-st, giddiness, 
. . . pain, etc.**^ Even so careful an analyst as Professor 
James uses the expression "sensations of hearing, touch, 
sight, and pain " ' in one of his later writings. Mr. Sjwncer's 
words would clearly indicate a similar identification with 
sensation ; where he says, *' Presentative fei»lings, ordinarihf 
cttlUd srnsations, are those mental states in which, instead of 
regarding a corporeal impression as of this or that kind, or 
as locate<l here or there, loe conUmplate it in Hsrlf an plrannre 
or ixiiK." * Af r, S|)cncer here, however, seems to take out of 
the wonl sensation all of its ordinary meaning — certainly all 
the meaning implied in the Sensation of rrofe.<;sor Iain's 
classification which we are using. Ihit on the oUier hand 
Professor Bain'^ agrees to follow Mr. SjK»n<x'r in a view 
which he attributes to him, making "feeling the generic 
term of which sensation and emotion are the two s{)ecies." 
Tliis docs not appear U) me to be consistent with the words 
of either author in other connections, but if it he accepted 
as intendetl U) be the more exact statement of their view, we 
shouM he led to say that they identify pleasure-pain with 
sensation and emotion. Thus they fonn a link with those 
who would cla.<^ ple^isuro and pain aitn^f/icr ns emotions. 
In fact, tlie theory held by both Pn»ff»ssor lUiin and Mr. 
Spencer, that emotions are represenUitive sensations, leads 

» C|». Vor^hftU tUr .K^hetik. 

' i/iW, No. IS. • A«»iir«. I». 31^ 

' SmMM nttd lulfileri^ Snl ftlitioit, \k C6A. 
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them both to use the word "einotionar* as equivalent to 
pleasure -pain with great frequency (see Chap. II. § 7). 
Still they mean by emotion in general what I mean, viz. 
those states which arc typified in love, fear, anger, etc. 
Professor Bain especially emphasises the emotional connec- 
tion by treating pleasure and pain under the heading 
Emotions in liis Emoticnis and Will. On the other hand, it 
is to be noteil that in his criticism of my discussions of this 
subject in Mind (April 1892) he lays great stress upon the 
sensational view. 

Other writers who use the word ** emotional " exactly as 
Professor Bain does are less wide in the placing of the 
pleasure-pain limits. Dumont,^ for instance, argues for the 
classing of pleasure and pain with emotions, and Paulhan ^ 
uses them as interchangeable terms. 

Among the Germans Fmid is commonly coupled with 
Schmerz. The French use aimer as much to indicate 
delight or pleasure, as love. Similarly in English it is 
common to find the word " pleasure " or the word " pain " re- 
placed by tlie designation of some pleasant or painful emotion. 
Hume, for instance, says, " Pity is an uneasiness, malice is a 
joy;" the word "joy" being evidently equivalent to "pleasure. 
Professor Cattell ' translates " Getuhlston d. Empfindung 
into " emotumaf tone of sensation " ; and Kirschmann * speaks 
of the emotional tone in contrast, referring to pleasure-pain 
quality solely. In ordinary colloquial English, lore is used 
often to express mere pleasure, and even among careful 
linguists we find this lack of distinction. As an instance I 
would cite the well-known verse from St Matthew's Gospel, 
" Thou slialt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind," which has remained 

* Thiorir uriruiififfnf dr In Srusibitift, p. 24. 

' Phinonienes nffrdifs, pp. 22, 9r». ' Mimi, r»l. 

* Am, J, of l*9y.t iv. 4, p. hW^. 
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tiiialteretl in the lleviscd Version of tlio New Testunicut, not- 
witlistnnding that loving vHth the mind cnrric's with it, in 
Htrictnesn, no nienninir, nnless it bo taken ns e()uivalcnt to 
taking }ilnisure wUh thr mind — a distinction which the more 
acute (Sre<»k8 apimrently did a|»j»rehend, for we find the 
ori<;inal to reml i^ainito^ and not <f>i\€(o. 

Tuniiug from Sensation and Emotion to Intellect and 
Will, we iind no similar tendency to class pleasuit; and pain 
with either member of the latter pair ; no indi(*ation that they 
are looked n|>on n4ituraUy as of Intellect or of Will. Rut, on 
the other hand, we find no difference between the ordinary 
expressions for the relation l)etween intellect and pleasure- 
|iain, and those for the relation between sensation and 
emotion, and pleasure-{)ain. Teople s{>eak almost as com- 
monly of intellectual as of emotional or sensational pleasure 
and {lain. The pleasures of judgment st4Uid on the 8;ime 
footing as do many pleasures which are calleil purely 
emotional. The pains of physical fatigue evidently l»ear the 
vAoHoi relation to the weariness of constraimnl attention 
ufKin intellectual problems. The pleasures of the imagina- 
tion are so imiMirtant an element in some minds as to have 
\nx%\ made by c(*rtain theorists the exclusive basis of 
.'t-sthetics. Passing to Will; apart from the theoretical con- 
nection in antecedence and in result, then* is evidently a 
close Ixmd between pleasure- ])ain and the will-act itself as 
expressed in discussions concerning the fixity of attention, 
the feeling of effort, and similr/ topics. Still it is not a liond 
which to the onlinary man till ap|)ear stmng. 

Tlie cf»nfusion hero ir iicate<l is not lessened vhen one 
turns more closely to tho consideration of definiti* pleasurt*- 
pain tlieory. One constantly finds difficult y in rom|)arison 
of statementii, iN^cause it seems ap|»an*nt that the op|Hise<l 
theorists are really wiiting of different things — |HTlia|is of 
differeot |iarts of one subj(*ct, but without diHtinction of 
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word. Contradiction of one honest thinker by another 
necessarily means that experience in the two differs, or that 
words bear different meanings for the two. Under this con- 
.dition of affairs it is evidently important to reach a clearer 
agreement. 

. Wliat has been thus far gathered may be roughly stated as 
follows : Whatever be the nature of pleasure and pain, they 
are in one way or another connected with all the states 
of consciousness, which we have for our purposes considered 
under the divisions Sensation and Emotion — Intellect and 
Will ; and the connection is closer with the former pair than 
with the latter ; so nmch closer, in fact, that there is a 
natural tendency to class pleasure-pain now with one and 
now with the otlier of the former pair. 

Apart from any theory which might make Sensation and 
Emotion developments of pleasure- pain, to which we recur 
later, it will. be well, therefore, first to ask whether there be 
any strong ground for the classification with Sensation ; 
whether any for the classification with Emotion. 

One point of importance may well be presented here, 
though it be so commonplace that it ordinarily passes un- 
noticed, viz. that pleasure and pain are almost invariably 
classed together. 1'liey are at times called opposites — related 
as heat is to cold. Now, pain is looked ui)on as normal and 
pleasure as its mere absence ; and, again, pleasure is normal 
and pain its mere negation ; but the bond between the two 
is rarely questioned. It is the judgment of common sense : 
pleasure and pain are two states which ai-e too dispamt^ to 
be commonly known by any one word, but so inseparably 
connected that they must be mentioned in one breath. This 
community of character should seemingly lead us to hold 
that where we class the one we must class the otlier also. 
We cannot with reason my, for instance, that pain is to 1x5 
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claftsed with sensations, and then that i»Ieasnre is an ein(»tion, 
still holdin<; sensation and emotion to be diverse in character. 
Tliis, however, is just what one is vfry likely to do. It sec^nis 
to me clear from common s{)eech that the onlinary man 
naturally thinks of pain as a sensation and of pleasure as 
an emotion. This fact needs explanation, which I attempt 
below ; but just here it serves to cast doubt \\\yfM\ any view 
which would class pleasure and pain exclusively with sensa- 
tion, as it also does u|>on one which would class thoni exclu- 
sively with emotion. I/*t us consider this moiv in detail. 



»f 



§ 4. First let us ask whether there is sutlicient ground for 
the classification of pleasure-pain with Sensation in a scien- 
tific arrangement of psychical ph(»nomena. 

We have aln»ady seen that this dassificitidn is implicitly 
stated in the writings of many physiologists and psychologists. 
These are, however, for the most part incid(*ntal statements 
which it is diHicuIt to treat seriously, rsychologists owe < 
acknowl(Hlgment, therefoiv, to I>r. Herl>ert Nichols for hav- 
ing brought into the field of argument, in clear fonn, the 
definit4^ theory that pleasure and pain are Sim is;it ions, as ho 
has done in two articles publislie<l in the July and Septend)er 
nundicrs of the I'hUomtphiral lirrinr for 1S*J2. 



I 

IJcforc d(*a]iitg with objrrlions l«"t uh oxanii v tlic ai}:untrntft 
presented in favour f>f the hy|M)thtvsig that p!^-aHiiies and |Kiiiu 
are to ho clamilied with ncuKatiotig. 

1. It i« hold that |Kiin in junt aa dintiiict, JmhI :im '*di*«|Kimle, 
as any of thoM mrtitnl ^Uiteii which wc all ntim* to rail M*iiiin- 
tionn. Thi« fart, if ^raiil^Ml, ik of ronmo i»uj:;:«**ti\r «if tho |io»i- 
tifvn maititAiiKMl, hut th.it it furni«hf*« an ai;;niiiriit of nrtrnltve 
nithcr than |Ki»itivo forr«» Ih appimit when f»ur wuie^ finit, that 
it is not clainu*^! to relate to pliMuiure at all, hut oidy Ui |Kiin, 
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and furtlicrniorc, that it csiii bo asserted of only a very limited 
pro|K>rtion of our ^Miins.^ 

I think it will be granted that the great mass of our pains 
are not of this distinct and " disparate " nature : " floating pains/' 
as they are sometimes called, are certiinly not distinct* What 
18 more, those which are markedly " disparate " are, in my obser- 
vation, not pains pure and simple. There is always a something 
else than the pain by which we are likely to describe it. It is a 
cutting pain, or a pricking pain, or a crushing pain. One can 
always discern some difl'erential where the pain is distinct, 
although the pain itself appears to me to be the same in all 
cases. Certain pains which ai'e extreme are apparently without 
locus ; in other words, do ' not seem evidently attached to any 
content, e.g. the pain one feels when thinking of a dear friend 
who lies dangerously ill far away. Such pains, however, ai*e 
cl&irly repressive, and being systemic in origin, as I note else- 
where, they are naturally not localised in s|)ecial bodily |)art8. 
They are severe because of the deeply ingrained habits of mental 
life that are thwarted. 

But even granting to })ains this occiisional '* disparateness " — 
this distinctness which enables them at times to usuq) conscious- 
ness, — this fact seems to argue little for a sensational classifica- 
Uou ; for there are other states which appear to me to be 

1 Wuiidt, iu a lato 8tuily {I'hU, SliuL, IM. VI. Heft iii. p. 359), sUtes 
the relation thus: *'£in Untcrscliicil rrcilich bleibt zwischen Gefuhl und 
Kmpflndung, der auf wcsentlich andero Bedingtingen des ersteren hinweist 
Die Knipliiidung int nicht iiur scIlHit oiii oinfachofl, nnzorlpgliarffl Element 
unsercs Dowusstseina, sondorn auch ihro Entstchungsbcdinguugcu sind 
rolativ cinfachc, beruhcnd auf bcstinimtcn psycliophyaischcn Organisations- 
verhiiltniMon, die bci den veracliiedcncn Empfindungon als weacntHch 
ubercinstiminendo erachcinen. Canx anders das Genihl. Von dem sinn- 
lichen GePuhl an, welches unter ahnlich einfaclicn IMingungcn zu stehcn 
schcint wie die KnipAndnng, bis zn den hohcrcn intelloctucllen Geruhlen 
bictct sich hicr cine Stufenreihe hiichst man nigfal tiger und inimor vcrwickel- 
tor sich gcstaltcndcr )>sycliologisclier Entstclinngslicdingungen." 

3 It cannot bo granted, as Dr. Nicliols puts it {ojk cit. p. 405), that wo 
are unable to attach a floatiiuf pain " to some other sensation as a quale " ; 
for the very fact that thcso ]»ains appear to shift is evidence that they are 
connected with otlier ]isychic elements, whirli, however, we are not accus- 
tomed to discriminate. Shifting cither implies distinct localisations, which 
we clearly have not in such cases, or else an uncertainty of judgment in 
reference to olwcure localisations ; localisations we have in any case, and 
tliese imply attarhments to sensations or else definite local signs in the pains 
themselves, neither of which supiKxsitions can Iw made use of by Dr. Nichols 
without logical weakness. 
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e(|iuilljr ilistinct) and which in momenta of intcnRity c<|uall)r 
iuuq> sway over the whole mental field, which, however, we 
tboiihl never think of classifying thus : f.tj, the |»sychic phase 
which fixes our conviction that an object of revival is real and 
not a pure imagination, — that which makes the diflercnce l)o- 
tween a memory or m\ ex|)ectation, and a mere revival ; which 
latter may have very i*loar time relations without lH*ing thought 
rml in that time. It is to be note<l also that the argument 
which we here examine is of little value unless we agree to 
relegate tr> the vagtie region of " representation ** a large pro]K)r- 
tion of our fiains an<l almost all of our pleasures, — a proceeding 
to which there are many objections which I sluill touch upon 
Utcr. 

2. In the cx|H3rin)eiits which are commonly made in the 
lalioratory, it is found that electrical and direct mecliiinical stimu- 
lations of nerve trunks, or of their terminals in ccrUiin s]K>tR, 
give {lain, but that no sort of miinipuhition of these stimulations 
which has l>een trie<l has brought pleasure. From this it is 
argueil that, as pleasure cannot be obtainetl by the activities of 
the nerves in <|Uestioii, and as pain can \n\ there nnist be s|>erific 
nerves for |iaiii. Hut it seems to me that we may argue from 
the facts to a quite clifferent conclusion, viz. that the nature of 
the electrical or mechanical stinndus applicil is such that it is 
always pnMliicti\e of the conditions of |»ain, and that therefore 
|>l(.^asure cannot Ik; rejiched thn>ugli the activity of these |)ar- 
tictilar nerve tnmks (»r terminals unUj» ihry )te stimulattd htf 
oUirr leu ahutfrnud meUunin thiH than thus far iuUyjtlal hy the 
orthmuy fTj»rrimrnUr. This view is strengtheiie<l by evidence 
which we liave that certain nerves have a very liinite<l ca|Kicity 
for action nmlcr the c<mditions which make plctsureproduc- 
tioti |Mjssible. In certjiin directions we niunt have a ^utiiinlpm 
of gentle stiniulatioiiH if plf*aj(ure is to b«* notice«l. The 
delicious softness of down and the agiecable ^tnifxithnetts 
«»f ^tin cannot l>e a{>preciated unl<*ss broad suifai*es are 
affectctl at one time. It is even possible, ind(M*<l, that certain 
sensational nerv(?s may lie j^ariiralJy incaji:d»lc (»f rea<*ting 
und(*r the cfniditions which plesuture implies. Surely from 
these facts we gain no ciMivincing argument in favour of s|iecific 
pain nerves. 

Uinler the view that I have alM>vc su^«»stcil there i<* no 
dilBculty in accounting for the fart tliat the inner organs, r,i/. 
the intestine^ of which we are nesirly or entiirly uiic«»nscirMis in 
normal health, are productive of fmin un«ler the almomial con- 
ditimis of disease or under the artificial stimulations of the 

C 
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investigator ; «iiid the argument ^ from these facts ako loses its 
force. 

3. It 18 held that certain nerve tninkn, when excessively 
• stimulated by the metho<ls o[)cn to the ex^xirimentcr, do not 

give irsKin, This, it is claimed, shows that there is no cajwicity 
to pro<hice i^iin in the orgsms which have been stimulated. 
The claim is too wide, however ; for, gninting the facts, all thixi 
is really shown is that nerves which would give pain under the 
experimental conditions are se^ianite from the trunks which the 
stimulation reaches. It is not clesir, however, that the facts are 
to be conce<lod. Evidence cannot be felt to be decisive by the 
advocates of the view which it is sup]K>sed to corroborate, if 
they think it is necessary to state it as doubtfully as l)i'. 
Nichols does in his articles.^ I think the argument cannot, on 
any ground, be considered a very satisfactory one when we 
consider the great difficulties attending the pro<luction of the 
artificial and delicate stimulations relied upon, and the greater 
difficulty of obtaining these results in subjects whose tale of 
absence of jiain can l>e considered scientifically conclusive. 

4. It is shown that where one opei-ation brings l>oth touch 
(e,g.) and [lain, in many Ccises the pain arises distinctly afier the 
touch, etc. This lateness of perception is probably exaggerated 
by the tendency ingrained in us to consider with promptness 
those elements in our ex^xsrience which enter into the make-up 
of objeds ; pleasure and {mn are notably not of this nature. 
Hut so far jir the statement is true for normal subjects, the 
facts certainly here argue that separate sets of organs have been 
stimulated successively. The possibility is not precluded, how- 
ever, of there being in such cases a certain sensation other than 
the pain, to which this ixitn l)clongs, which sensation follows the 
sensation of touch, etc. In other words, it is (piito i)ossible to 
argue from the observed facts that touch is followed by sensalion 
X in a painful phase. 

As Lehmann says in his valuable work on this subject,' it 
appears " dass ein Gcfiihlston, dieser sei nun Lust o<lcr Unlust, 
nie von cinor weiui noch so schwiichen Kmpfindung isoliert 
vorkommt^ und d:iss man in alien solchen Fallen, wo man cine 
Sonderung 1)eolKichtet ku hal>en nicint, das Empfindungselement 
nur iibersehen hat." 

* Cf. Qold»chci«lcr, Archiv/, AtuUomiV w. Phyaiologie {Physio. Ab.), 1885, 
p. 341. 

■ Cf., for instance, Nichols, Origin of PIcanurf and Putn^ up. cU. \k 407, 
1. 17, L 23; II. 417, 1. 21. 

' Der IIaHpt^9et:f <f. men^chlichen (Jr/OMsl^nt I'- 33. 
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What has socniccl to lie the clearest piece of cvuletico of 
separatcncffl in this connection loses its force under chiser study. 
It has l)ccn often note<l that a |)er8on touching; a very hot Ixxly, 
ilistiiictly U^eln the touch first, and afterwanls feels the yniiii pro* 
«hiced hy the huniin^. Lohnmnn,^ however, hiis shown thiit the 
reaction time for warmth is much longer than that for prejwui-e, 
and that therefore wo should exprd that a person touching a 
very hot bcxly would feel the iMiiidcJss touch U^fore the iiainful 
burning. 

When ontt |>rcftses a needle into the skin, the touch sensation 
may precede the pricking |iain ; hut this may result from the fact 
that certain other nerve elements than tho8<* of touch are afl'octed 
after the needle has piercetl the skin, namel}', those which bring 
about the {Nicking s<!nsation. I am |HM'fectly willing t^o bt^lieve, 
indeed, that a set of nervr» and nerve termiimls other than those 
alTccteil by action u|K>n the surface organs of pressure, heatv, and 
cohl, may l)e disco\ere<I, and that we shall find them to be brought 
into action by nipture of the surface, by licenition, by cutting, 
by piercing ; and I think it will be allowe<l as fnvisiUr that the 
action of these nerves under the conditions involved in the usual 
experiment must always lie fiainful ; but there in here siirel}' no 
crucial aigument t4) show that s|Mrrific |Kiin tin vrs have lieen 
discovered. In those morbid cases where sevenil sei'ondK rla|ise 
after the sensations of touch and cold are felt 1>efore the pricking 
|Hun arises, we may surmise that 8«mie disturbance luis occuirecl 
which has deUye<l the action of the nerves atVecte^l by the 
Ureration or cutting or pricking of |)ainful degree. Such re- 
strirtioiis of activities we find in the other recogninctl siMiKjitions. 
The facta of amU^frsui which have In^en held t4i tell in fa\our of 
the existence of sfiecial ]iain nerves may al!M> U* found to lie 
explicable in some similar manner. We may inteipret tlie 
oliservrol results to nu*an that the cii|Kicity t4» (*x|MM'ieiice one 
form r»f senmition (r^. cutting, pricking) in a ceitaiii |KU't of the 
Yiody may lie cut oil, U»getlier with the ra|iiicity for |iaingi\ing 
which goca with it, withinit cutting oil in the s;uiie |iatta the 
cafiacity to ex|M*iit*nce other sensations (r.tf. th«»M* of pleasure, 
heat, ctihl) with their ra|iacity for |iaingi\ing. 

Th<» most startling aises of nnalgrsiti are tli<»H4* <-onn(M*te<i 
with hyjNiotic influpiires, and Mr. Myers, who h;is nuule a sjxM-ial 

' ifp. e%i. |i|t. 41, 45. liriiinaiin'A «li«il« Arpimriit in tliit oonorrtiftn is 
vrll worth muliuK, ait«l in, in my o|iiiiioii, rotiriu«ivr. 

1 think it <l««inihl«> to ttatr hrrr tliat thu bonk wai rompUf^l l«-f«»fr 
Lckaiana't work sppfared. 
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study of such cases from an ciitiroly difrci*ont siaiulpoint, corro- 
borates my view. In his article on "Subliminal Consciousness"^ 
we read, p. 331 : **I am concerned to show that some intelli- 
gence is involved in a suppression (of ])ain) thus achieved — 
achieved not as narcotics achieve it, by a wholesale deadening of 
consciousness of all kinds, but by the selection and inhibition from 
among all the ]>ercipient's possible sensations of precisely those 
which will be in any way disagreeable to him. It is not the 
mere anscsthetisation of some particular segment of the body or 
particular group of nerve-endings — such as cociiine, for instance, 
might produce — but a removal also of a number of concomitant 
feelings of nausea, exhaustion, anxiety, not always directly 
dependent on the principal ])ain, but needing, one would say, to 
be first subjectively distinguished as disagreeable before they are 
picked out for inhibition." ... p. 333: " I have already {xiinted 
out that the inhibition of all the pain consequent on an operation 
is in reality a complicated associative process, and involves the 
singling out and fitting together of a great number of sensations 
which have only the subjective bond of being disagreeable to the 
subject, — with a view of then inhibiting this whole complex of 
sensations, and leaving the supraliminal consciousness in perfect 
ease." 

5. Schiff and his followers have l>een led to argue for special 
pain (Kiths in the spinal cord, by the observation that under 
certain morbid pathological conditions or by the use of antes- 
thetics all the generally-recognised senses may be lost to the 
lower extremities, whilst the psiins produced by pricking or 
cutting remain. But^ as in the case preceiling this, it certainly 
is possible to argue fnim these observations that the other 
sensations are cut ofT, leaving only the sensation of pricking- 
cutting, which is always stimulated painfully under the methods 
adopted by the exixsrimenters.* 

6. Finally we have the argument from the important cxi>cri- 
ments made by Cjoldschcider, in which it is claimed that he has 
isolated pain nerves and termimds. This argument rests thus 

* Proceetiing.% Society /or rmj, Jteneareh, Feb. 1892, pp. 831, 333. 

* Wundt (/'Ay. /%., 3nl edit |i. 114) has iK>inted out that the facta aa wo 
have them do not neccsMirily imply the existence of distinct transmianiTe 
fibres for pain, separate from those of the generally -recognised sensations. 
Cf. also Tlieo. Lip|M, (Jrund, dL Seelenlcbrm^ pp. 202, 205, 200. MantcgazzA, 
in his J'ht/nolfMjif dr. la JhuUur (chap, x.), niter carefully going over the dis- 
puted ground, finds it necessary to ncknowlrdgo (notwithstanding a strong 
iwrsonal inclination to the contrary view) that science to-day does not admit 
the isolation of any s|>ecial fibres for tlie transmission of |min. 
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iiir U|K>ii the obRcrvHtioii of oiio man ; iitul in no Hold of science 
iff it more likely than in that of neural anatomy that suliscqucnt 
obflorverA will find ground for mo<Iification of a firKt investi- 
pitor'ii rcftults. (.loldscheidcr s early ex))eriment8 le<l him to the 
important discovery of pressure s|K)ts, cold s)M>ts, heat s|)ots, 
in the skin surfaces, Imt did not lead him to Itolieve that his 
observations Uild of |»;iin s|K)ts ; later — led douhtless hy his 
interest in the theory of sj)rri/ir e^wrgirs — he came to the con- 
clusion that the evidence did s|)eak in favour of jiain s|K)ts also.' 
The article declaring; for this latter |K>sitioii was puhlishe<l in 
1H85. Since then he hiis made many investif;:itions, hut prin- 
ripallj in relation to the pressure, heat, and cohl s|M)ts. His 
words have often im|»licitly denie<l the theory of s|iccific pain 
nerves ; hut this may l>e |iassed over.* In the s:ime year, 1885, 
lilix |Hihlishc<l \n the Zeiisfhrift fur Ui/tttHjit a si^ries of olxserva- 
tions and a discussion covering the same general ground, and his 
conchisifm is that "there are three s|)ccific kintis of nerve 
apparatus in the skin, one for heat, one for cold, ami one for 
prcsstire. For the sense of |iain there are no s|HH-iric organs 
|»rovcn in the skin*' (vol. xxi. p. 160). It d(M»s nc»t seem to 
me that there h;is ever l>een sutlicient ground for hohling that 
(loMscheider s results are rc»nclusive. Wundt, in rewriting his 
rktf%iiilnffi3fh^ /'.fyrhtjfwpr for the third e<lition, has rec<»giiis<»il 
Ctoldscheiders discoveries in relation to the heat, cold, and 
{iressure s|N)ts, hut he does not agree that he has proven 
his case with reference to jwin.' Professor I..mhl, in his 
late fClrmmh of Pfty^ifJifjiml i'stfrju*i'tffff^* seems more inclinwl 
to take (loldscheiders wonl for it; hut even he does not 
think the caw* proven. I/ehmann's "^ argiuni*iit is, in my 
opinion, a jierfertly satisfactory reply to (!oldsrheider's claims. 
Kven if we accept, for the s;ike of arjiunient, the cor- 
riTtncAs of the factn as stat^'fl hy (iold.*M'lieidcr, it seems to 
me highly proKihlo that it will 1k» necessary to reinterpret 
them, }>erha|>s in arconlance with the hyiHith<*sis I have 
aliove suggestijtl in reference t<i argument 4, in terms of which 
Uiey are, in my (»piin'on, n'4ulily stataMe ax follows : that the 

• Cf. Arr)nr/, Jnaiotnir h. /*Ajyjio/<iyir (/'A|ffio. .!/».), |J*S.'», .Sup. p. S7. 

* rf., for inataiirr, op. rtt. \*. .*Mf» ; al«o i^%i\t. |»|» l!», H^ ; «l*o liU Utrr 
dbrawoii in iHilmU Kryiiiomt's ArrMtr, 1891, ]k P»I. 

' Vol. i. |»|». 31»5. 109. 

* V. M'i t'f. IJfiytl Morgan, AmmnJ Lift and iHUUi'r>*f*-, }• 37^: al«u 
Tbro l«i|>)M, CrHmlUtntwfkrn </. SrtlrnlfiKun, p 2^*'.' . a1«i» pp '^if*. ?tKl IT., m 
in KrtierBl uphoMhifc my rtMiirntion. 

• Op. ai. |». 37 «T. 
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nerves in question and their terminal organs ore those of 
the cutting- pricking sensation which always occurs in painful 
phase under the conditions ]iivolve<l in the methods adopted !>y 
experimenters. 



So much for the direct favourable arguments. Dr. Nichols 
has brought forwanl two indirect arguments in favour of this 
view which nnist receive attention. 

7. lie shows that the sensational hypothesis enables us to 
understand the distribution of [lains and pleasiu'es by the addi- 
tional hypothesis that there are few or no pain nerves where 
pleasure usually occurs and few or no pleasure nerves where 
^Niins are usual, this latter hy^wthesis ))eing certainly waiTanted 
by our knowledge of the distribution of other nerve terminals. 
It is api>arent, however, that this argument is not effective 
unless it can lie shown that pleasure -[Kiin distribution cannot 
be made comprehensible under any other hyi>othesis than the 
one he defends. That such is not the case I think I shall be 
able to show later. ^ 

8. The siime objection may be m:ule to the eficctiveness of 
Dr. Nichols's argument from biology. He shows very cleverly 
that it is possible to sketch out a theory of biological develop- 
ment compatible with the sensational theory of pleasure and 
pain ; but this does not establish his main thesis unless he can 
show that it is impossible to bring opposed pleasure-pain theories 
into line with our modem biological conceptions. I shall pre- 
sently attempt to show that one counter - theory at least is 
comiHitible with our general notions of biological development* 

> Cf. Chop, v., 5 17. 

' With reference to Dr. Nichols's cai-cfuUy claboititctl tlicory I have little 
to my, cxci*pt to note the danger of trusting overmuch to results obtained 
from such combinations of hy]>otlic8es as one must make use of in biological 
rotrofl|icct. Tlio dan^^i^r is illustrated in the fact that the very numlwr of 
the review which contains the first part of Dr. Nicholn's article contains 
also an argument by Mr. Stanley showing grounds for a (tosition exactly 
opposite in one rcsiiect to tliat taken by the fonner. Dr. Nichols holds 
plrasuTt to have been the primal sense. Mr. Stanley, on the other hand, 
holds pain to have l^een the primal sense. There is a difliculty in reference 
to both of these theories, viz. that if i^ain and then pleasure, or pleasure and 
then pain, be supiMxied to be the originally difTerentiated sensations from 
which all others have lK.*en develoiMnl, w^o shoidd certainly l(K)k for their 
disapiiearance in the pro<*cs.s of development, or else for a distinct common- 
sense division of all sensational phenomena on lines of pleasure and |)ain ; 
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II 

I liavc above presented all ai^iniients of iiionu>iit which to 
my knowledge have been brought forward to substantiate the 
view that Pleasure and Tain are to be classiiied witii Sensa- 
tion. It seems to me that any unbiassed observer must 
grant that the utmost that can be claimed for tiiese argu- 
menta is that they furnish ground for tiie provisional 
acceptance of the view in (question as a working hypothesis 
Hnlr^ oftjcciiomt to thr arrfjjfatice of the ht/}H)thrsh ajfpiar in 
other fiirccfionjt. Hut it seems to me tliat very formidable 
objections do appear as soon as the matter is taken into full 
consideration. Some of these I wish to lav before the 
reader. 

9. As we have already seen, pleasure and pain have been 
treated in relation by masters of thought fn)m the earliest 
times. It ap|>ears to uk* that this weight of authority cannot 
properly l>e ignored : suc:li a full expression of the observa- 
tion of mental states by thoughtful men is clearly a datum 
of i»sychology which cannot lie pafised over by scientific 
p8ychologi.sU in their consideiution of this subjccL Suffi- 
cient ground for tliest! stat4Mnonts of relation ap|K'ars in the 
fact that pleasure and pain arise in <'onsciousness as di5tparat47 

and Uiit wr no when* find. I>r. NirhoU don not mak<* rlrnr to me what may 
\m the me«*hiMi<*iii l»y whi<'h thr hy|»othrtiral |>lrA«nrc nrt\<*^ hriii^ aUmt 
••lhen*»oi*l arfiviti*^ whfMir fiiiirtion in to ronliinif* i-nt.iiii l»»'ii«'firiil |.fo- 
" or that hy which thr |«iin nrrr^ hnn^ alioiit th** '* nriin) artivitira 
fnmtioii i« «li«< oiitiniianrr. " A|>|Mrcutly thr rontiniunrc and diaron* 
liaaanc** inu%t tcfrr to the nr^n nhioh i% UiwWoniujz in 'lirr*! (*onn*n-tion 
with tli« pain and |>lr.iinir«* aetivitim, and a/i we niii<«t |Mt«liiUtr. I |tnHiiime. 
oiH* bfmin centre fur |iain and one for pIraAurr to repilatr thi« di<«'outiniianrr 
ao«l continuanr<» in an iiKlrfnnte utitiihrr of <litr< tt'»ti«, it «<miM ap|«rar to he 
Ml C I — u ily hy ni^an* of aouie dirr^t t**tntn niotf>r f*) artirity U* the funetion* 
in|{ origan ; hut liuw it i<i to art U|>on the ori:4nir (iin« tiou nhirh U to h# 
diamntiniit'd or contiiiu«^l, I do not nndrrMAn<l < an it )«• inhihitiTrly 
in the ra«* of i^iin and in in:iiin«*r to duplirjit^ th«* «tiiiiiilu« m the raic of 
|4caMrr t 
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jmrts of ft continiiiun. One fades into the other, wlien then*, 
is no other observed change in the nature of the mental 
elements presented at the same time. Strong stimuli, if 
continuous, gradually fail in the production of pleasure and 
as gradually become pain -producers. One displaces the 
other. Apparently no element of consciousness can be both 
pleasurable and painful at the same time ; the one appears 
to exclude the other, although it seems equally certain 
that psychoses composed of diverse elements may have in 
their make-up coexistent elements both pleasurable and 
painful. 

Since the sensations of heait and cold, whicli are held in 
relation, have been found to have specific nerves and com»- 
sponding terminals, the fact of the i-elation between pleasure 
and jmin would be no objection to tlie sensational view were 
it not for the fact that while the discovery of pain nerves has 
been claimed, there is not the slightest indication of the 
existence of pleasure nerves. This failure casts further doubt 
upon the claim of Goldscheider as to pain nerves, the exist- 
jence of which is already denied by other authoritative 
observers; for surely if the jKiin nerves are isolated, we 
should expect to find some evidence of these related pleasure 
nerves. Dr. Nichols attempts to overcome this objection 
by the somewhat summary process of referring almost all 
pleasures to the region of representation, which he considers 
may have a coincident of organic activity, although the 
original pleasure sensations and their organic basis be no 
longer traceable. I think there is little warrant for this 
supposition. Pleasures are just as clear, just as " presentative," 
to me as pains are, in reference to the vast majority of my 
sensuous activities ; and, furthermore, there are grave objec- 
tions to the treatment of pleasure-] >ain representations in the 
manner above referred to : of this I speak below mort* at 
length. 
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10. l>ut the ditnculty here presented Ix^comes iiioix* 
marked wheu we consider the matter of brain locus. There 
is some ground for tlie notion tliat a locus has been found in 
tlie cortex for the i)ains of ctLUiny-in^ukinff'Uurraiion^ although 
this can scarcely be said to have been established^ On the 
other hand, there is not tlie faintest indication, to my know- 
ledge, of the existence of a pleasure centre in tlie brain. This, 
again, evidently casts much doubt u|>on the claim that a |»ain 
centre has l>eeu discovered and seems to indiaiti; that the 
centre, if its existcuice be verified, will probably l>e found to 
be the centre for the sensations involveil in cutting and 
pricking, which, uinler the experimenter s methods, have been 
stimulated in j)ainful phaso>. Surely, if pleasure and pain are 
sensations, developed probably early, perhaps earlier than any 
others, in tlie history of our mce, we ou«;lit to l>e able to 
identify in the cortex the centres of their coincident activities, 
as wo have done tho;^ of many of the otlirr senses ; or else 
some aflccjuate explanation should l»e fruthcomin^ for their 
non-appearance.* 

Pleasure and pain show characteristics whirli aie not 
noticeable in th(» jienerally-rerognise<l sensation.^. 

11. Each of the typical sen.satioiiH has a very s|iecial 
means of )iro<luctioii by which it, and it only, is brought- 
into consciousness. None of them has the cimracteristic 
which is ol)S<*rvabIe in pleasure -pain, of being aroused by 
the widest range of |>sychic orrurn*nce^. 

Sensations arc pl(*asurable and jKiinful. raiii.M. indecnl, as 
we see, arc so closely related to sensations tli.tt an attempt is 
made to bring them together in cla.v:i(icatioii. 

I»ut emotions also ar#» pre- **iiiinently ph^asure • |>ain 

' The rvMrnr*', in<l«»f«|, '%% wn rf>iitta<lirtfirr that it Iiaa a|»|irari«l *\\%\\9 
immihlr to lioM, an ha.« htm «lonr hy K. l'otinn«»iit in In* lair work, /y Or iWW 
H tn Fofi^tiatts^ tint tli« r«>relirlliiiii i« tli«* irat of all {ile.Mtire aii<l |«in 
artiTitiM, aii«l thoar connrrtMl with thr pinotioAa 

• Cf. Uhmatin, op. eiL \* ir>9 II 
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coloui-eil. rieiisure is, in conimou parlance, spoken of as 
an emotion; and emotions are usually treated by Knglish 
psychologists together with pleasure and pain. 

Intellectual pleasures and intellectual pains, again, are 
well known to all thoughtful people. 

Certainly we have here phenomena very different from any- 
thing noticeable with the i*ecogniKcd sensations. We never, 
for instance, have a cold thought as we have a painful thought, 
or a sonorous emotion as we have a pleasurable emotion. 

12. Under continuation of stinuilativc conditions, the 
typical sensations do not habitually change from one form to 
another. A definite stimulus does not habitually alter from 
a pressure into a sound, nor from a sound into a brightness. 
To bo stire, water which feels hot when the hand is first 
plunged in, may soon seem none too warm, but it does not 
become cold unless there is a real change of the conditions of 
stimulation. Ihit under continuation of stimulative condi- 
tions, pleasure hahUnally fades into pain, although there are 
some relatively few exceptions, probably traceable, as I else- 
where argue, to altemtions in tlie system, which really bring 
about a change in what appear to l)e continuous stimula- 
tive conditions. 

13. Again, in the case of cmlinary sensations, within the 
limits of normal activity, inci*easing or diminishing intensity 
of physical stimtilation brings corresimnding altemtions of 
l>8ychic activity, altliough the relation is complex and not 
simple. l>ut with i)lcasurc-jMiin the ause is quite different. 
An increase of intensity of stimulus often at fii-st increases 
a pleasure, then decreases it, then pi-oduces an increasing 
pain fulness, — a series of which we have no counterpart in 
sensational experience. 

14. The differentiation of the typical sensations seems 
to be related to difffi-cnces of environmental action upon us. 
The eye mediates etliereal vibrations. The ear tells of air 
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waves. Heat and cold terniiimis react to molecular vibra- 
tiona Taste probably deals with chemical reactions. But 
pleasures and ]>ains aiv not determined by any such special 
relations to our environment Heat may be painful or pleasur- 
able; so may cold, ho may taste, so may touch, to go no furtlier. 
This fact in itself surely renders the sensational classification 
improper on purely logical grounds. 

15. The alterations of pleasure- i>aiu phase which are 
observed in connection with identical stimuli at diifereiit 
times are apparently incompatible with the sensational 
iiypothesis. lIyi>crnormal activity in any s|>ecial direction 
often produces pleasure at one moment and imin at another, 
the change occuning often within narrow time limits. Are 
we to supiKise that under ceilain conditions the jMiin-sense 
organs are affected by a given stimulus and the pleasure 
organs not, while under some mysterious altereil conditions 
u'Uh thr jtatfUi stinuUus the pain organs become <|uiescent and 
tliose for pleasure l>ccome active ? We sundy are in a |M)sition 
to iisk for some explanation of this mode of stimidation, so 
different from that found with other senses. Again, activities 
which are uniformly disagreeable when first experienced, if 
not too extreme or too long continued or too often stimulated, 
habiiuaihf become gradually less disagreeable and finally may 
be productive of pleasures. This process is commonly de- 
scril>ed as the "acquisition of tastes.'* The only explanation 
of these phenomena in terms of the sensatiouiU theory wouhi 
seem to be tliat {>ain nerves l>econ]e seiiamted fnim activities 
or cease to act when the latter function, and that pleasure 
nerves liegin to 1>ecome connected with the same activities. 
r»ut what has kept theS4* plea.Hure nerves fmm atn»phy during 
the long |K*ri(Mls th<*y have l)een inactive ? And after the 
new conm*ction of the activities with pleasure why do not 
the pain nervrs sufh»r atniphy, as they rerUiinly do not? 
For we find that a man who has learned to enjoy the tASi« 
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of olives, at first disagi^ecable to him, may eat a few with his 
dinner every day for years and always with enjoyment ; but 
if ho double his allowance some day, he will find the last 
one disagreeable. The man who walks little may find the 
action of his muscles on a five-mile walk very painful, but 
if he persevere he may come to find that definite amount 
of action in those muscles enjoyable and regularly required 
for his comfort If, some day, however, he use these muscles 
in a Uoenly-viUe walk, he will find that his capacity for pain 
in them has not disappeared. The hypothetical pain nerves 
have not become in the least disabled by disuse. How does 
it liappen that for year after year we live on with practically 
no consciousness whatever of the existence of our intes- 
tines, until some day an irritant gives us excruciating pain ? 
Have these supposititious pain nerves been lying dormant 
for so long, and yet actually gaining capacity to act with 
vigour, instead of becoming atrophied as otiier oi^ns do ? 

Casas like this and the one immediately preceding it 
have led to the suggestion that a certain width of stimulation 
may be necessary to bring the pain nerves into action. If 
we accept this notion, we are confronted with the further 
difiiculty that thase of our activities which occur after rest 
are most vivid and widely effective, and yet are our most 
pleasurable experiences. The very same conditions which 
are held to bring about the stimulation of pain nerves here 
seem to be productive of pleasure. How is it that the man 
who is well rested and vigorous in health finds it difficult to 
experience pain, although he is more active than the average 
man ? How is it, on the other liand, that the gentlest 
stimulus is painful to one who is exiiaustcd by illness or 
who is thorouglily weary ? 

So much for pain. What can be the special conditions 
which determine the stimulation of the supposititious 
pleasure nerves has not yet, I believe, been even suggested. 
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IG. It would sccin that if pain nerves arc so widely dis- 
tributed as is implied by the sensational theory, there should 
be a more distinct localisation of ])aiiis than is ex)H;rienced ; 
this localisation, in general, however, is so very indistinct that 
the fact has been used to argue for that theory which makes 
pleasure and juiin a 8{>ecial mode of conscious life distinctly 
rcroovc<l from all other mental activity. 

17. In bringing this list of objections to a close, I must 
mention one difliculty which relates to the si>eciiU form of 
tliis sensational theory defended by Dr. Nichols in the 
article above referred to. Dr. Nichols's theory, esi^ecialiy as 
it relates to pleasui-e, necessitates the existence of images of 
pleasure and of pain, similar to the images of sensations and 
objects which are gras|>ed in revival. I think there is no 
ground in ex|)eri(Mice for 8upi>osing that pleasure and pain 
are ** rt*pn!sented '* in this way. It seems to me to be an 
error to hold that there are images of {min or of pleasure, as 
it would l>e an error to si)eak of there being inuiges of inten- 
sity, for example. The intensity of an image of a sensation 
is not an image of the intensity of the .si*ns;ition. The in- 
tensity in both cases is a |)sycho8is of relatitm ; and it 
seems to me that the case is similar with pleasure and pain. 
Sensations and their " images," ind<M*d, howevrr closely they 
may lie b<mnd together, are always markcMJIy distinct. It 
seems prolmble to me that the " image * is pn*seiit with tht* 
sensation, but Hwani|K»d, as it were, by the force of the sem^a- 
tion, somewhat as rrprrsented by the symlKils lielow. 



*^ Skx^ation. 




^ .'* >^ 'N -^ 
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This " image " we leani to think of as a n^vival or rf- 
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presentation of a sensational presentation, because in so 
large a proportion of cases where it occurs it is emphatic 
after a presentation has disappeared, and is hence thought 
as a return of, instead of as a residuum of, the presentation. 
Thus when the image arises it is grasped in its relations as 
familiar, but with a sense of the loss of its emphatic part 

Re this true or no, it is certain that sensational images are 
definitely distinct from their sensational presentations, and 
I cannot find any corresponding distinction in my experi- 
ence of pleasure-pain. A pleasant sensation may be revived 
pleasurably (or at times painfully), a painful sensation may 
be revived painfully (or at times pleasurably), in manner 
similar to that by which relations of sensational intensity are 
revived. The word " pleasure " and the word " pain " are also 
revived with objective connotations in pleasurable and painful 
phases respectively ; but I cannot bring myself to believe 
that I have images of pleasures or pains similar to the images 
I have of sensations, or that pleasures or pains can be revived 
apart from any content to which they are attached. 

I have entered into this discussion with considerable 
fulness, as it seems to me iniiN)rtant to bring conviction on 
this point to the body of physiologists who are now adding 
so much to our knowledge, and whose results are too likely 
to be expressed in tenns of the sensational theory to the loss 
of their future valua In Clia]). V., § 17, I refer to this 
matter again, and am able to show, 1 think, that the objec- 
tions here raiseil do not apply to the theory I defend. 

IJefore taking up our next section I feel constrained to 
say one word more. *-▼ 

IntrosiK>ctive psycholog)' in our day cannot take any 
steps, without inquiring whether they are in acconl with the 
results reached by our new-born science of psycho-physics. 
On the other hand, if there be any force whatever in the 
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oi^inieiit for the tlioi'ougligoiiig coincitUMico uf psychic and 
neural phenomena, investigators in psyclui-physics on their 
part must also tike into account the Records of intnjs|)ectivc 
psychology. The mass of observations fixim intros|>ection is 
large in conifmrison with what has l>een ohlaiiuMi from the 
studies on the physical side, and tliis shoui<l lead to an 
emphasis of the fornu^r, in our time at least ; and it se<*nis 
to mo clear that tlie balance will l>e always in favour of 
introspection ; that it is the final reference to whicii all 
|i«ycho-physical residt must Ik; made now and always. The 
rapid development and the brilliant and valuable results 
obtaine<l fnim this n<»w science of j)sycho-pliysicK havr, how- 
ever, led, if not to a disreganl of intit>s|M»ctivc evidence, at 
least t<» an over-emphasis of the data from neundogy. The 
sensational hy|)othesis as to pleasure and ]»aiu under dis- 
cussion ap]»ears to me to Ite eminently a casi* in |Hiint The 
evidence pfchIimmhI in favour of this hy|Nitliesis is almost 
altogether pliysiohH^iral and anatomical, and fnitlienuon'. in 
my opinion, is in its<df not at all of such natun* as should 
lead a truly scientific mind to ad(»])t tht> hy|N>tlM*si8 without 
reserve. It dcK*s not seem to me that it wouhl have lieen 
possible for |)sy('hol(»gists to have maintiinnl it had they as 
scientists tiken into full consideration the data fiom sub- 
jective jisyclndogy pro|K*r. which Ixar on the f|u<*sti(m. 

It is as true to-day as it \mlh when .lolin Stuait Mill 
wrote the follf»wing woitls: The ndations of the St»ience of 
Mind " to the ScMenre ol Physiology must never Ik» overhnikiHl 
or undervaluc<l. It must by no means Ik» fopjotlen that the 
laws of mind may U* derivative laws n'sultin;: fi«>ni laws of 
animal life, and that their ttutli, tlien*foie. niav ultinuiteh 
de|»ond on physical conditions; and the inlluenci* of plivsio- 
logical states or physiological changes in altennu or rounter- 
acting the menUd successions, is one of the m(»st im|M>itant 
de{>artments of |»sychological study. Hut. on the other liand, 
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to reject the resource of psychological analysis, and constract 
the theory of the mind solely on such data as physiology at 
present affords, seems to me as great an error in principle, 
and an even more serious one in practice. Imperfect as is 
the science of mind, I do not scruple to affirm that it is in a 
considerably more advanced state than the portion of physi- 
ology which corresponds to it ; and to disc^ird the former for 
the latter appears to me an infringement of the true canons 
of inductive philosophy, which must prmluce, and which does 
produce, erroneous conclusions in some very important de- 
partments of the science of human nature." * 

As we turn from this discussion we nmst note that while 
on the whole it seems clear that the essential characteristics 
of sensation are not traceable in pleasure-pain, yet this fact 
must not blind us to the evident closeness of connection 
between the two classes of phenomena. 



§ 5. If neasure and l*ain cannot properly be classed with 
Sensations, can they with any more propriety be classed 
with Emotions ? 

Here the connection may seem to many even closer than 
with sensation. We constantly experience sensations which 
seem to be colourless as to pleasure and pain ; but emotion 
seems to not a few to lose its full meaning apart from one 
or the other. Still there are the strongest reasons for sepa- 
rating the twa If we accept pleasure-pain as emotional, 
what are we to do with sensational pleasures and pains? 
We must hold in explanation of the facts that this double- 
faced emotion is one which is capable of being brought out 
by any sensation, pure and simple, under favourable con- 
ditions. r»ut what other emotion acts in such a way ? Do 

* lAi*jit\ Hook VI. chap, iv., cml of 8 2. 
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we find simple colours or pure sounds or tastes or touches 
each one by itself, and all alike, producing such emotions as 
fear or anger or love, as we know the sensations each and all 
produce pleasure-pain phases ? In fact, do we find any of 
tlieni drawing out any one such typical emotion a)»art from 
all associative ol>j(H:tific{ition ? Certainly such is not the 
teaching of expedience. To be sure, certiiin sens^itions have 
a close connection with certain emotions — as red is the 
typical colour indicative of the hostile attitude, and as minor 
chords have a temlency to produce sadness ; but this fact is 
generally believed U) be explicable as due to associative 
bonds with more (»r less definite objects which have in the 
past acttnl to bring forward the emotioit In fact, under 
normal conditions the typical emotions have aus necessary 
antecf^lents th<; |>erception of objects. Then* is no fear 
proper without an object to fear; and, even in thos4^ abnormal 
cases where the emotion is artiGcially aroused without the 
antecedent thouglit of a reid object, the one exiK*riencing the 
emotion finds it very diflicult and at times im|K>ssible not to 
imagine an object or objective condition acting \x\wu him. 
But pleasures and pains show no such characteristic. 

•Some of the objc*ctions urged against the classification 
with sensation, with certain shiftings of |K>int of view, hold 
here nl*<o. Typical emotions do not run into one another an 
do pleasun*s ami pains, n]K)ii the vaiiation of intensity or 
continuity of presi*ntation. Chang(>s of intensity of emotion 
and differences of individuality bring alteratioii*( and difVer- 
entiations of pleasure - pain phase — emotion heit* acting 
exactly as does sensation. 

If pleasure-pain l)e emotional, it is at all events ceitiiin 
that the emotion is of a peculiar variety : <»ne which is 
brought into activity by the functioning of its com|»anion 
emotions. Ihit we know of no otiier eni(»tioii which is ra|Kibh* 
of acting as a stimulus to prtMluce any tiue other emotion. 

1» 
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When we say that " pity is akin to love," it is the fading 
away of one emotion and the arising of another which we 
describe, not tlie production of one by the other, nor the 
superposing of one upon another ; pleasure-ptiin, however, in 
different forms t^ superposed upon the typical emotions, and 
alters in intensity and even in phase with their change of 
strength. Moreover, no emotion, if pleasui*e-pain be excluded, 
has the double yet single character which is here pre- 
sented. 

Bouillier, in his Du Plaisir et de la Dovleur (see p. 87), 
presents an atomistic theory which would make pleasure and 
pain elements which in gi-eatcr development become well- 
marked special emotions. He would make pleasure and 
pain the simple forms of what in complexity or summation 
ai*e the love of life and the fear of death respectively, the 
former of which he holds to be the greatest of all pleasures 
and the latter the greatest of all pains. That these two 
emotions are respectively the gi-eatest of pleasures and pains 
cannot be held above question. Certainly pessimism and 
suicide argue against the univei-sality of the love of life as 
the greatest pleasure, and it cannot bo granted that the fear 
of death is univei*sally an all-engrossing pain.^ In another 



' It is to Ite noted tlint Mantogazza {Physiologie de la Douieur, |i. 78) 
thinks that the Tear of death is of nionient as a ]«in, but princi|tany in old 
age. It may )>e that this fear is of gieaior weight among the Latins than 
among their neigh Iwurs in the north. In this connection the foUowing note 
may be interesting : Sir Lyon Play fair, in a letter to Junius Henri Browne, 
author of a iKijKjr with the title "The Di-ead of Death," says: "Having 
represented a largo constituency (the University of Edinburgh) for seventeen 
years as a mcnil)cr of Parliament, I naturally came in contact with the most 
eminent medical men in England. I have put the question to most of them, 
* Did you, in your extensive practice, ever know a |iniient who was afraid to 
die?' With two exceptions they answered, 'Ko.' One of these exceptions 
was Sir lU'njamin HrtMlie, who said he had $<'en one case. The other was Sir 
Roliert Christison, who had seen one case, that of a girl of bad character who 
hafl a sudden accident. I have known three friends who were |iartially 
devoured by wild lK*a.st>H under apparently ho]H!>lc8s circiunstanccs of escape. 
The first was Livingstone, the great African traveller, who was knocked on 
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direction insunuouiitable difliculty arises i( one attempt the 
explanation of other emotions than love and fexir ; or if this 
be escaped by disclaiming the necessity for such explana- 
tions, it l>ecomcs equally ditlicult to deal with the generally- 
acknowledged connecticMi between love and f(!ar and the 
other emotions, and with the relation of these other emotions 
to pleasure and ]Niin. lo this separation Ix^tween pleasure- 
pain and the emotions we shall return in Chap. II. 

Whatever objection there may be to the chiKi^itiaition of 
pleasure and |Miin with emotion, it is to be noted, never- 
theless, that hen^ as with sensation, the connection between 
the two is intimate. 

Pleasure- |>a in, then, is not Sensation, and yet is closely 
liound up with Scuisation ; it is not Kmotion, but is clascly 
boond up with Kinotion also. 

if, tlM!n, we could stn* no tnice of it elsewhere, we might 
expect to tie able to identify it as a Umd to connect theS4* 
two great classes of mental phenomena somew hat after Mr. 
Spencers manner. But, as we have already seen, traces in 
other mental fields are not wanting, for we find the best 
thinkers c*onnocting inti'llectual states in the same general 
manner with pleasure -[min. Intellectual ])leasures and 
pains are no meaningless t4*rms ; they are as full of actual 

kb bark l>y a linn, which Itrpin to tnunrh hi«i Jitiii. Ilr a-stm ,| mr that h«* 
Ml mo femr or |«tn, «ii«l th.-it hi* only fcrlini; niw one of ititm^r rtirtfwity a« 
ift whirh |«rt of thn body thn linn woahl Ukr urxt. Tli** no\t w» Ku<itrni 
IVkriiA, now Turkifth amliaMMilor in iMmthm. A lir^r atUi 1<«1 him. aii'l torr 
olf |Mirt of hi* li«n«l. bihI )»iirt of hiii snn and phouhlrr. ||r ,-%\^t nn^mtt] nte 
ikmt Im> hail tH»tUirr pain iior fear, hut that h«* frit (>tcr^«i%f ly auf^ry Itcrauw* 
tW brat Knintr«l with m> niiu h MatiAfa<-ti'Hi in ninn>-hin^ him The thinl 
rmtm in that of Sir Riltrattl Hrailfoni, an Indian of1i<-rr non «««ii|>\in^ a hif^h 
ffMition in the liMlian ollirr. Ho traA iirtml in a Mtlitaty i>la>^ hy a tiy^, 
vbieb brld him firmly lirhind thr nh^Nildrta with onr |aw, aiHi thrn 
Mtbermirly deironrrd the whole of hi« arm, hr^^nning at the hamt and 
at the aboalder. lie wa< |i*Mitive that hf ha<l no M-u%ati«>n of 
r, mkI thinka that ho felt a little |«in when tlie f.inp« «ent thtf»iii;h 
bta bainl, hut i% crttain that he frit none during the niun« htuK of bit 
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import as are the phrases sensational and emotional pleasures 
and pains. We, therefore, must give up looking for pleasure- 
pain as of emotion and sensation, to the exclusion of intellect, 
and at the same time there would be no possible justification 
for its subsumption under intellect to the exclusion of 
sensation and emotion. 

§ 6. If subsumption under any of these great classes of 
mental phenomena be impossible, and still the bond with all 
be close, three different hypotheses seem to be open to us 
for the explanation of the observed facts. 

A. rieasure-pain modes may be the fundamental — the 
original — elements, the basis of all psychic life, from which 
other forms arise by development or transfonnation. 

B. l*leasurc-pain modes may be psychic elements sui 
generis brought into consciousness indirectly by the efliciency 
of sensation, emotion and intellection. 

C. Pleasure-pain modes may be qiudcs, — which viatf arise 
with all i^sychic elements, — special qualities common to all 
mental phenomena. 

§ 7. lIyi>othesis A is fascinating for one who by nature 
tends to look for monistic conceptions of the world of experi- 
ence. In its widest form this view has found its most 
thoroughgoing defender in Uorwicz, who in his Psychologisclie 
Analyaen attempts to carry it out to its results through all 
mental fields. But his work, though filled with interesting 
detail and fine psychological analysis, has not carried convic- 
tion in the direction of its main theme among the best 
thinkers who have followed him. It fails for lack of satis- 
factory evidence. Were there no other objections, it seems 
to me that the diversity between the two phases pleasure 
and pain presents an effective one. If pleasure- pain be 
the basis of all psychic life we ought to find it possible to 
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trace two distinct lines of development or tniiisfonnation, one 
corresponding with pleasure and the other corresjionding uith 
{Niin. Such division of mental life, however, we nowhere 
find. 

From one jKunt of view Mr. .Si>encer may be called a 
defender of hy|K)tlu'sis A, considering his wide use of "fi^eling* 
and his apimrent identiiicatiou of " feelin;: " with " pleasun* 
and pain " ; but his use of the woiil " feeling " is so obscuiv 
(c|K Psyclwlttfjy^ § 65, with his definition of " feelings " and 
then of "presentutive feelings — ordviarihj adlnl sensations" 
in his essay on " l>ain on Kmotions and Will ") that one can 
scarcely feel justilitMl in calling him an advocate of this 
liyfiothesis. 

According to oUkt statements, Mr. S|>encer might be said 
to hold to such |K)sition only in part (and here Professor Hain 
might Ix; lield to follow him — see St-nsis and JnUlUct, '*nl edit, 
p. C(»8), making " feeling the generic term of which sensation 
and emotion are two s|>ecies." It seems to me, however, that 
the same objection is efTtH^tive against sueh a narrower 
g(*nerali nation which holds against the wider. If such a 
position wrre ndopUMJ, we should U' led to IikjIc for a division 
of our sensati(»ns and als4) of our emoti<ms on lines of 
development or tnmsformation of pleasure ami f»f |Miin, which 
Mr. S|>enc4fr makes no attempt to do, and which Professor 
l»ain distinctly staU.*s to be im]>ossible. 

Dr. T. Ziogler, in his laU'ly published lMH)k, l)iu% f/r/uJd, 
has mlopte«l llorwiczs view ; but I do not find that he |ue- 
si*nU any efTt'Ctive argument sustaining his |Niviitioii. Then* 
is, in my opini<in, a confusicm in his us4* of tin* teim (tt/uld, 
by which apparently 1m» usually means to e\ pi rss *' subject - 
iveness.'* A large numlier of his argunnMitH wouhl evidently 
fail if he substilutiNl Lit.sf und S^Jitnrr: for (if/nld. The 
awHWfdion he makes that pleasure and pain an* phases of 
thU subjiTliveness (nrfuhl) is. in my opinion, unwarnintcNl. 
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§ 8. Let lis turn to hypotliesis B, viz. that in pleasure- 
pain we liave a mental series »iii generis. Tliis view has 
been upheld exi)licitly or implicitly by the highest authorities 
in the past, aiul does not hick supjwrtei-s in our own time. 
It may be stated as Wundt puts it: "Das Gefiihl ist der 
Zustand, in welchen die Seelc durch ihi-e Kmpfindungen und 
Vorstellunj^cn vcrsetzt werde : " ^ " the subjective complement 
of objective idea." This view Wundt accepts with the note 
that even here we have an Erlcenntnissad at the start ; 
the primal fact being that wir evipjinden; the product of 
which in becoming objectified into ordinary Empfindungcn 
involves a subjective aspect, which is Gefiihl} This view, 
as I understand it, is founded upon the acceptance of 
pleasure-pain phases as psychic elements sni generis wTiich 
are brought out by the activity of all sorts of Empfindungen 
and Vorstellungcn, The same general jwsition seems to bti 
implied in Mr. Ward's statement that each state of mind is 
irreducible beyond the three facts — attention, feeling, pre- 
sentation.' Professor Dewey, in his Psychology (p. 247), 
expresses the same notion in these words : " Feeling is 
unique and unsharable . . . cannot be defined . . . can 
only be felt." lk)th of these writers use "feeling" as the 

> Phys, Psych, (:inl eilit), i. 542; cp. 643. 

• Cp. Varlcsinigcn U. d. Afni^htn uml Thicrsctlr. I tjuote here from tlio 
firtt edition of thin xsoxV. Wniult's Inter Rtntoinrntii aro if anything more 
emphatic in this direction. I miiat confess that I am not able to recon- 
cile his statements in this regard. His acknowledgment of Uie Erkennl- 
nis9a€i in OcfUhl grasping, or anterior to it, would ap|)ear to place his view 
nnder hyitothesis C, were he not so emphatic in the complete separa- 
tion of Oe/Uhl and VoratcUnngfH, I note, however, with gratification that 
in the last revision of his Phys, I*infch, there are indications of a change of 
view in the direction of liy|K)thesi8 C. Note the o|)ening paragraph of the 
chapter on ''(Sefuhlston dor Empfindungen " (p. COS), where ho has added to 
the text of his 2nd eilition the words, " Ikitlc [Lust u. Unlustgefiihie] sind 
tpuilitatire ZnstHnde." There aro other intlit'atinns of the same character. 
The lack of clearness is doubtlcm due to the fact that he approaches the 
subject from another 8tand|>oint than the one here taken. 

« Enc . ^n/.,9th etlit., art. " Psychology." 
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equivalent of " Pleasure and Tain/' It would not be 
difficulty it 8c*eni8 to nie, to show in Trofessor liain too a 
tendency at times to take this ]K)sition K Under ** Kniotions 
of Intellect" he treats of the o})eration8 of intellect as 
tjiring occ/ution to a certain select class of feelings; 8))eak8 
of " the trains of contiguous association ** as presenting 
"no special Minmlant of the emotions." "The element of 
feeling, or pleasure and i)ain viewed as such," he else- 
where says, " enters into alliance with the nioi-e intellectual 
states of mind/' etc., as though it were a niatti>r entirely 
apart from them and brought imt in some way by their 
actifui. 

The same position is implied in all theory (and here Pro- 
fcjisor lUiin s stand is decidi'dly affirmative) which looks upon 
••fwling" mo<los as always present with or in all i>sychic 
elements, indiffenMUM^ l»eing a third phase of " feeding " nither 
than the absence of "feeling": a tlieory which seems to 
me to be the outcome of an acceptance of hy|K>thesis \\ but 
otherwise untenable J 

It is of minor im])ortance to show a thoroughgoing 
acc(*ptance of this doctrine by any thinker : it is of great 
importance to impiirt* whether the doctrine is valid. 

'llie thn*efold division of mental phenomena which is 
adopt4*d by the advoaites of this view has not l>een defended 
strongly until mmiern times. As one of its uphohlers, Mr. 
James Sully, arknoMhHl^^tvs, " The tri|Mirtite division is in a 
p(*culiar manner the outcome of subjective analysis, unaidt*tl 
by objeilive (physioloj^ical) consielenitions,"- These physio- 
logiad ronsider.itioiis indiinl prt»<u»iit a very strong argu- 

* Tb«* virw tliat Uietr ta no ttich thing aji intlilfeimcr r&(-r|it m l«Unrr (if 
|>|rM«trr linti p«lll, wh»*rf httmnrr nir«n% tWHtntIi*nti-m nf niu fry t^*' oiJkrr, H«*r« 
not at the firH gUnre nrrni n^^rMartlj to ini|'))r llit« tlir«ity It : Iml, m fr« 
•hull WM* lirlotr, tli<* tlir«iiy of liaUitrr in not ra^it} lir<>u|;lii into irUtion with 
hypotlirsii f\ 

' The limwutfi Mim'ft vol. I |*. 79. 
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mciit against the view. As Mr. Sully himself says a line 
or two above what I have just quoted : " It is thus 
evident that the physiological division of cerebral func- 
tions (sensory and motor) does not correspond with the 
psychological division of psychical functions" (t.«. the 
threefold division). "It would roughly answer to the old 
bipartite division of mind into a cognitive and a conativc 
factor." 

Acceptance of this view 13 implies to some extent a 
clinging to the old crude "faculty psychology"; attractive 
because it enables one with a clear conscience to avoid the 
treatment of each particular mental phase witli reference to 
other divisions of the psychic stream, or to the stream as a 
whole. It is so easy to refer to the vague region of " feeling " 
all that we find incomprehensible, or that we will not take 
the trouble to subject to analysis. 

The defenders of this position should, in my opinion, 
. at the outset be able to explain in some clear way how it 
i is that we are able to bring the matter of pleasure and 
pain under intellectual analysis at all, if they are grasped 
by us in a manner so completely apart from knowing. I 
have never seen any lucid explanation of this point. 
WaiWng this objection, however, let us see whether we 
can account psycliologically for the general acceptance of 
this hypothesis r>. It seems to mo that our experiences of 
the pains of restriction and of the pleiisures of rest account 
sufficiently for the setting up of this sui gcneins theor}', 
although they do not establish its validity. For, as I shall 
show later, these pains and pleasures are systemic in origin 
and to a great extent apparently contentless ; yet they 
fill up a large part of our life experience, and lead to the 
notion which gives, in my opinion, the principal ground for 
accepUmce of this doctrine, viz. the supposed pre-eminent 
subjectivity of plcasiirc-paiii, its lack of objectivity, "of local- 
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isiitioii, of clabomtiou into i>crccpts or iiitiiiiioiis of tlic 
external."* 

Here 1 am unable to follow, altliougli naturally it is with 
ilittidence tliat I raise objection against tlie liigli authorities 
who support this {xisition. 

There is no doubt that subjectivity is ordinarily easier to 
grasp in the region of pleasure and pain than in other 
mental regions, and this is a fact demanding ex))Ianation ; 
but I think it is easy to show that it is iiii)N>3sible to draw 
any decided line in this respect between pleasure-jMiin and 
otiier mental states. Those who ponder nmch over ))syclio- 
logical matters fail to fmd it diflicult to think of sound or of 
light as subjective; in fact, to think it objective l>ecomc8 
diflicult : and yet how hard a thing f(»r the common mind to 
grasp ! Lehmann,' who accepts the view under dincussioD, 
is forced to acknowledge that VorMdlHiuj and (jrjWJil are 
lK»th 8ubj(*ctive staters, the diflemnce being men»ly that the 
subjectivity of the latter has a higher potenry. On tlie other 
hand, we are losing all the true meaning of objectiiication 
and localisation if we fail to considt^r that to be objective and 
localiMHl which we jyUice in definite parts of our Inxly, as we 
do constantly with ph>jisure-|>ain. Dut what if one distinctly 
phicc^s a pain rlcan outside of his IxKiy, as one does who thinks 
he fetds [lain in a limb which has l>een amputat^Ml ? 

This objectivity has been arknowledgeil by Theo. Uppft/' 
who ex|)lains it as due to chiseness of association with 
h>calisable pn^sentations. It is to be not4Hl niso here tliat 
an objcctiveneA^< of the ple«4sure-pha.H<» is Uicitly accepted 
by no less an authority than Kant when Ih* S4*|>anites the 

' J. WiipI, AWy. //m/., 9Ui r<lit.. art. " r»)rliol< >;().' i \K Volktiitna, 
I^krhurh>l. Prt^h . ii. ,100. AIm» Witii'lt, Tfi /*••»• h.^ h. Ut «»lit., li, II. wli^rr 
li« Mjra : **S(t \m\t\ man rtntnal (Ih* IW /irhttiic aitf rinrti •nttjrrtivm 
ZMalAUii faUcu lamt, mi waltrt kein (*iuii<I iiM'lir, *U* (Unti ii«h li «tl>rt}{ IM- 
lM*t>«lro <tciiitiiliaxu4tati«I<* t\\ rinrr Krtnrin«anirii KU%v ni vrrrtiiii^rn ** 

' (Jjli. rO. !». 14. » rirr./. w. Pkt/, Jahr.. siii |*. 173 II. 
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pleasure of the l)i»aubiful from the merely agreeable on the 
basis of the imiversality of the former. This universality is 
surely an objectification. 

The argument for subjectivity as a mark of pleasure-pain 
looks something like this. The ordinarily -acknowledged 
" qualities " of presentation ai-e found to make up the basis of 
objectifications. Now on the generally-accepted theory there 
can be no separation of object without also a separation of 
subject, and, as the elements above mentioned become 
notably objective, one must look for the necessarily corre- 
spondent subjective elements; pleasure and pain being 
notably subjective, they are held to be special subjective 
elements. 

It is evident that this argument is based upon a pre- 
conception, objectionable because it is a preconception ; viz. 
that there must be a 8]x;cial ki^id of activity for subject- 
iveness. 

But supposing that this be true, and furthermore that the 
word "feeling" is appmpriated to the description of this 
special activity of " subjectivity," no adequate proof has been 
presented, it appeal's to me, to lead us to identify this 
special activity with the realm of pleasure and pain. This 
point cannot be too strongly emphasised. 

There stands against the theory the fact that there is 
an opposition between Ewpfnduvfjien and pleasui-e-pain, an 
apparent tendency for one to exclude the other, which seems 
to me to be an unlookeil-for fiict, to say the least, under a 
Uieory which calls for a subjective mind - operation of 
disparate character to correspond with ejich objective mind- 
openition ; and yet we find authorities si)eaking of the two 
points almost in one breath.^ The svjKrwr subjectivity, 

' Cp. Wiindt's Vorlr»vn(fen, lut c<lil., ii. p. 6. Stninpc to miy, Wumlt 
expUiiis the ap}iarcnt exclusion exactly a» lie «lo«i the exclusion of one 
Emp/indHtuj hy another on the ground that we can only grasp one idea at a 
time in an Erkenntnixntct. 
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" ituieriicss/' of plcasiirc-)>aiii, even if grauUMi, does not api>car 
to me to be a sunicieiit gi*ouud upon which to base the 
acceptance of such a hypothesis as l\. 

Subjectivity, in fju»t, is not so much of the matter of wliat 
rises into consciousn&ss as it is of iU rc/ffdivc form. 

Evidence c»f this, and at the same time an argument 
against the exclusive subjectivity of pk»a.sun»-iMiin, is seen in 
our ordinary argument for the physical basis of mind. What 
really happens is this. A certain complex psychosis arises 
of sufficiently definite and fixable nature to have a word 
correspondent which is " tlie present action of sense-nerve " ; 
but tliis after all is still a mental com)dex and nothing more, 
so far as we are here concerneti, but it is one which has the 
rharocteristic of objectivity. "Scnsaticnr* — a comparatively 
8im)de and isolated psychasis which also arises when the 
complex j»«yclio8is " present action of sense-nerve " arises — 
has fUft this objective as|)ect, and hence we h'arn to hnik 
n|ion the action of nerve as the objective condition of 
sensation which is subjective. But it is to be noted that this 
subjective thing ^nMition may be, and as usually studied 
is, OS far as ]K)Ssible, purely colourless on to pleasure and 
|iain. 

Op]N)sed to this liy|>othesi8 H there stands the fact 
alrenily noUrd that thinkers of high ability (to |mss over 
ordinary men) do not find themselves naturalhj taking the 
view that ph!asun;-(>ain forms arc menud UKNhfS sui tjfnm^^ 
but on the otht*r Imntl nuturnlly endeavour to relegate 
))leasun! and pain Uy other classes of mental content ; fjj. to 
sensation or to emotion. 

Again, under such a theory as \\ we should, frtnn the 
standpoint of the pliysioh)gist. naturally hMik for a very ) 
distinct form of nerveon^an, the action of which W(»uld be . 
found concomitant with tht? pn*s4>nce of pleasure- pain. This 
not being found, wo arc forceil into one of two {Mmttioii^. 
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Either (1) we have here reached the point where the action is 
that of tlie whole soul, above all organs — a view which must 
be entirely unsatisfactory with our modern views of the 
relation of mentality to the physical basis, and which will be 
found objectionable also because it implies a break — a 
separation among mental modes of which there is elsewhere 
no evidence. Or (2) we must say that there is a concomitant 
in the action of a special kind of pleasure-pain organ, but 
that we have not yet been able to discover this organ ; and 
then we meet with other equally serious objections. In the 
first place, such a position seems incompatible with the 
acknowledged primitive nature of pleasure-pain. Surely its 
si>ecial organ ought to stand out emphatically. But waiving 
this objection, we are met by another. If there be an organ 
stimulated by the action of the organs of other psychic 
modes, what shall we say of tlie relations of pleasure-pain to 
intensity? It is not easy to understand why a certain 
degree of intensity in one sense-oi'gan a, difiering widely 
from the intensity in another sense-organ 6, should neverthe- 
less be able to produce the same sort of activity in the 
hypothetical pleasure-pain organ : a series of mental ievcrs, so 
to speak, with varying lever-arms nmst be postulated to 
explain the facts ; and of the existence of such quasi-levers 
we have no evidence whatever. When we pass out of the region 
of pure sense into the wider emotional and intellectual fields, 
the objection appears, if anything, more formidable. The 
difTiculty, to be sure, may be glossed over to some extent by 
the assumption of the indinerencc-phase, which, if it have no 
other value, has the advantage which always comes with the 
raising of a cloud of mist behind which the credulous may 
easily picture all manner of wonders. It enables one to 
surmise that in that field of pleasure-pain of which we know 
nothing, if we could but see it, we might find the explana- 
tions of the parts which we do sec. But to one who discards 
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tli<* iiidiirerciice-plKisc, and believes in it :ts merely a iiaiue 
attache<l to presenUition where {)le«isure and iKiiii are absent, 
or to one who believes it to l>e mere bahmce between pleasm-e 
and pain, there is no sucli comfort. Moreover, it is not easy 
to accept the hy{>othe8is of a definite pleiusiiie-pain organ, 
witliout looking for sjkcuU organs for pleasure ami fttr pain, 
or even for tlie HjK^cial varieties of pain, if wo aiti unable to 
biing ourselves to class the uneasine^ of cravings with the 
anguish of tissue - destruction ; and such specialisation 
should, it seems to me, have led to the discovery of some 
one of tlie organ<9, and this discovery again to the localisiition 
of all. It is needless, however, to s«'iy that here too our 
evidence fails us. In fact, the lack of favourable evidence is 
the greatest obstacle 8t;uiding in the way of the accoptanco 
of eitlier of the hy^Hitheses thus far touched : preconceivcnl 
theory has Xkhui re<«]Minsible for their elal Miration, and not 
an analysis of fact or evidence forced u|K>n us from 
ex|)erience.* 

§ 9. If, aft<*r the objectitjus wliich ap|H»nr. this hick of evi- *• 
dence is accepU^Hl as conclusive, it forty's us t4) turn to hy|>o- I 
tliesis C ; in otlnT "a md.^, t4) hold that ploasun^pain uhmIos an» 
quales of all mental states: ipialities, one of wliich must, and 
any of which may, Im^Iou^ in any (*leniont of consciousness. y 

It will Im» worth while here to explain nioif in detail the 
distinctions implied in this hy]N)tliesis whirh have U^en 
alreaily outlined at the lK»ginning of this tliapter. Under 

' It n lint uiilikrly llitt Mtiir Olio may ««k. What )n^ nmr^ of the <li«>liiic- 
ti«>ll whirli r«)iiifn«>n M'lM*' ••\jirt-5»m «■ fxi^titi;; lirtwuti '* !iri«| Aii<i Iii".»rt, " if 
wr mak^ noi||*tiiit li«iii nf i»p|i(*«ition }«rlwi»rii |i|«'a%iirr |-aiii .iii«l tli«» *f»*a/m of 
pcvarntAtioh f T)ii!i •)U*«tioii il^t-U iinpliri tli<* nitlMiiiiiptinti of |ilr«.«ttrr aiid 
|iain tin<lrr nnotioii, \%)ti<li i% wUnl i% ir.i\\\ ri-fcrir*! to whrti <iit«* n^ri thiu 
tli« wnnl **lir«rt" : an«l tlii« «tili«itfnptiofi «#• littr al».ni»«|iMml Tli" •li^tiiw- 
iioQ liriwr«7ii '* hrarl atnl lirari " i« a trttr our ; it i« .t piit isr rxprrm^ivr of thi* 
o|«|H«ition lM*t«*-«-ii iiit**ll«<t 4ii<i ifii{MiIw. Wliat I hi»uM i)«iii.i)l for n tlir 
sr|«ratinn *>( |»)«*a*'iiif |iAin from itiipulw*, ami it« arknotil**l;pii'iit a« a t/*'n/f 
ni im|iulae aa «rU aa of tli^ |Mir^ inteUrciual o|irraUoot. 
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liypothesis C, pleasure and pain (and indlflerencc, if it is 
allowed as other than a transition point between the two) 
are primitive qtudes which may appear with any menUiI 
element ; simple primitive ideas in the Lockian sense, and 
therefore correctly classed by him ; ^ simple primary differ- 
entiations of i)resentation which are grasped by us essentially 
after the same manner in which we know the mind to act 
in other directions, but in the most primal form of such 
action. 

It is possible to look upon all mental states as we experi- 
ence them, as differentiations of some original primal form of 
consciousness which in truth we can only speak of theoretically 
because we must grasp it as presented in its differentiations ;' 
our mental fields are too late a development to appear apart 
from all diflerentiations. Now, as has been noted in the 
third division suggested in the opening paragraph of this 
chapter, there are some differentiations which have become 
distinctly marked, and therefore classifiable, being thus 
distinct because they are determined by a limUcUian of the 
presentative field, by the action of the organ of pi^esenta- 
tion as a whole, if we may so speak, on limited and narrowed 
lines, eg. light-presentations, sound-presentations, taste-pre- 
sentations, fixed pcit'ei)ts and concepts. There may again 
be further differentiations of these specific qtiales, as colour 
under light, while the specific character always remains; 
blueness is always of light, never of sound. Hyiwthesis C 
would not place pleasure-pain as a siHJcial member of any 
such limited and definite differentiation of presentation, but 
as primary quairs which all'ect ali presentation, however wide, 
however narix)w. Somewhat after the same manner we grasp 
the notion of intensity as being common to all presentation, 
and as being a quality which must have apt)eared had the 
" qualities of limitation " not arisen. 

*■ Essay, Kook II. chap. xx. 
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Any theory which would ))Ince ple^tsiiro-pain on a par 
with the narrowed difrercntiations leans in the direction of 
hypothesis B, which we have discaitled. 

It is i)errectly true then, as Air. Ward says, that " pleiisuie 
and pain are not simple ideas, as Ixx^ko called them, in the 
sense in wliich touches and tastes are " ; hut i would hold 
that tlicy are I>ockian ideas for all that, Hltliou«;h fuU ** in the 
sense in which touchas and tastes are." The distinction is 
important because it n*ally is little other than the distinction 
between hypotheses I) and C. If the view which Air. Ward 
attributes to Locke \ni correctly attributed, he was an upholder 
of hy|K)tlieHis Ik ihit the quairn of limitation, if we may so 
call them, are clearly connected with distinct dillcixMitiations 
of ncrve-or^n, which cannot be cniifound(>d on their [diysical 
or mental si(h*s. N<»w, as we have aintady seen, no such or^aii 
Ims yet been fountl for pleasure-]min, and this fact would be 
enough of itself to lead to distinction lK»twern tlie two 
{Kjsitions. 

At the very beginning of our examination of liy|N)ihcsi8 
C we find encouragement in the fact that the objections 
which ap])eared against hy])othest*s A and l\ do not hold. 

lliat psychic life is not diviiled on the lines of pleasure 
and of |»ain is no olijection to a view which makes ph^asurc 
and (>ain qualfs of <iH presc*nUitions com|Mising our psychic 
life as we know it; for the distinctly-maiked-oll pnychir 
states are not sup|MjSiHl to l>e ti«*velopmentH from the 
pleasure - 1 Kiin mo<les, but states still subjert to these 
f|uaIifications. 

As we have s<»en, hyjHitheHi's A and H aie nut untinttllff 
adoptod, but, on the other hand, the common -siMise eoiinc»<;tion 
lietween ph*asure-pain and all phases of mental hie |M)ints in 
the direction of the hy|K)thesis now un(h*r examination. 

No s|N*cial ner>'e- organs, and no distinct dillerentiations 
of such organs, an* to be looked for to account for «/ha//j 
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which relate to tlie whole field of mental life, for their 
physical conditions, whatever they be, must be looked for in 
all that which we learn to look upon as the physical basis ; ix. 
in all of nerve necessary for mentality, whatever special parts 
are for any one moment called into activity. Each case of 
distinct presentation may thus be said to bring forward its 
own pleasure -pain organ, as it were, fitted to act under 
proper conditions. 

The varying relation of intensity to the degi'ee of pleasure- 
pain arousal in different organs loses its force as an objection 
as soon as we take this view and cease to look upon pleasure- 
pain modes as produced in coincidence with action in a- 
special organ or organs stimulated from without In the 
cases mentioned under the discussion of hypothesis 1>, our 
difficulty disappears with the realisation that we are dealing 
with a real difference of pleasure-pain organ, if we may so 
speak. Other difficulties of the same general nature also 
here find explanation. A stimulus which now produces 
the same pleasui*e-pain phases (or a definite succession of 
phases) in two sets of presentations, as taste and smell, 
again on another occasion produces a very different phase 
or succession of phases in the two organs. Or again : a 
flow of thought brings change from pleasure to pain in rapid 
succession without any apparent orderliness. Such facts 
hypotheses A or B fail to render comprehensible. With the 
^t«a/(j-hyi)othesis, however, the dilliculty disappears ; for we 
find in eacii case either a shifting of the field of presentation, 
which brings, as it were, new pleasure-pain organs into play, 
or else a lapse of time during which it is easy to conceive 
that thei-e may be an alteration of the conditions u{K)n which 
the pleasure-pain phase depends. 

But beyond the fact that those objections do not hold 
against hypothesis C, tliere is much corroborative evi- 
dence in its favour. The view is confirmed by the already 
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everyday use of terms, uot only among those already ivfcirud 
to who liave no scientific bias, but, what is of more moment, 
among thoughtful men in all spheres of eflbrt llie indis- 
criminate application of pleasure-jiain terms to all mental 
phenomena, whether elementary or complex, is most common. 
Tlie study of the views uf theorists shows similarly broad use 
of terms and great diversity of view. Such diversity of 
dogma at tlie first glance appears perplexing ; but an exami- 
nation must lead to the suspicion that we have here merely 
the effective influence of the thinker s ** |)ersonal e<|uation/' 

The mental fields in which pleasure and pain art! ex]K;nenced 
vary in different jKHiple ; indeed, shift from year to year in 
the 8.'ime person ; and this naturally h^uds to the conjecture 
that the theoretical exclusion of certain jisychic fields from 
|iartiri[mtion in the pleasure-])ain qiuilcs is due to the actual 
lack of emphasis of the pleasure-pain (piulity within these 
fields in (he theorist himselfl Quite in accord with this 
position is the fact that a mental bent (wliich is iniplieil in 
the strenuous holding to a theory) itself indicates ;i tendency 
to more than average mental activity in the direction covered 
by the theory. IWit it is hyjiemormal activity ordinarily 
which is eniphatically pleasumblc or painful. Finding his 
own )>leasure-pain eniph;Lsised in one mental region, and 
nowhere else so enipha^is^fd as to t>o s]KH:ially noticed, it is 
uatund that nur strenuous theoiist siiouhl Ik* foitifieil in his 
8Up|»<>rt of his limite<1 viifw. 

Again, this hy)»otlu'sis C luis the advantage that it S4*rves Ui 
bring thi* [>henomena of pleasure and jiain into unity vvith nil 
other mental phenomniu. We no longi'r have the mind 
grasping [ileasuit^-|inin in a manner a|art fmm it.s gni.<(p o| 
presentation ; but we hnik u|H»n th(*se pli«*nomena as differ- 
eutiatiuns of iUa presentation, mind functioning hen* n(»t other- 
wi94! on geufiul lines than it do<*s with nil diiri*i(*ntiation9. 

This view is also corroborated by the aid it gives us ni 

K 
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the conception of the nature of hedonic complexes, especially 
to an aesthetic result, for we here learn the important fact 
that any presentation may be pleasurable, and may go to 
make up, under proper conditions, a part of a hedonic 
totality. Of this I speak at length in Chaps. III. and Vl. 

Those who uphold hypothesis B, what we may call for 
simplicity the sui generis theory, will certainly demand of us 
some explanation of the subjiectivity of pleasure-pain, or, as 1 
prefer to put it in terms of hypothesis C, they will ask us to 
show why the algedonic quality of the subjective mental 
state is more emphatic than that of the objective mental 
state. 

In the first place, we must note that those who em- 
phasise the inferior objectivity of pleasure -pain are using 
the word objectivity in a narrow sense ; in other words, they 
refer especially to that distinct objectivity which has to do 
with the gathering together and unifying of * disparate 
elements ; and pleasure-pain modes do not present the condi- 
tions which would bring tiiis distinct objectivity into pro- 
minence, while the contents to which they are attached do 
present those conditiona 

Theo. Lipps, as we have seen above, endeavoui*s to explain 
away what seem to be indications of ob jecti veness of pleasure- 
pain states. He further^ apjHials to the experience which 
appreciates the wideness of GefiUd above any s{>ecial pre- 
sentation, as evidence of subjectiveness. But if pleasure and 
pain are qualities of all present4\tions they will be felt to 
be beyond any special one, and would naturally give us the 
experience to which he appeals. 

If one follow Mr. Sliadworth Hodgson in attributing the 
specific character of "subjectivity *' to "the ixissimj o/r content 
into a distinct perception " as opjwsed to " the distinct percept 
into which it has passed," he will And ready an explanation 

' Vier. f. tr. Psy. Jaftr., xiii. p. 178 IT. 
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of the greater Oe/U/tlucsH of subjectivity (to i-everso the 
ordinary statement), for there can be no question as to the 
superior activity and vividness, and therefore superior 
plea8ure-i)ain colour of the mental {irocesses involveil in the 
coming to a relatively- fixed mental iK)sition, over tijoso 
involved in the relatively - fixed mental i)osition which is 
reached. 

The real basis of the recognise<l connection between 
pleasure- iHiin and subjectivity, however, will, I think, be 
found in another direction. The Ego is of the field of 
imUlefUum, if, with Dr. Ward, we may be alloweil this 
wide term usage ; in other words, if, in any conscious 
state, we abstract the field of attentio]i so called, the 
Vjf^o is still left, and so is this field of inattention. This 
field of inattention is comix)sed of elements which are 
ajiart from the Uirlqmnki under Wumlt's terminology ; do 
not belong to any "apperceptive system," as our nco-llrr- 
bartians would call iL They make up a awiy^/fv wiiich is 
" contentless " under ordinary usage of terms : a field in 
which differential contents are so equalised that no one is 
brought into emphasis above another, a state of l)alance 
which precludes the processes which bring about definitcncss 
of objectivity. Tiie elements of this complex, so dim in 
themselves, so delicately balanced as to attention, still under 
our theory, as will appear more fully later, nuist each have 
its pleasure-[ain quality, or U»ne, weiik intlecNl in intensity, 
but the whole field as a mass must by sunnnation lie felt t^> 
be full of ph*xisur(*-pain ; the Imhince at one time moving in 
the direction of pleasure anti at anotlH*r in the tlirection of 
pain. rieasure-i>ain, therefon\ will naturally U* (:los4*ly con- 
nected, in our mental grouping, with this si>ecially alge^lonit* 
" field of inattention " with which, as we have .•M'en. tin* 
Vjf^^y is intini:itrly ;iUie<l. if not identiad. What wontlor then 
that pleasure-i>ain has b(t*n claimeii to be i>eculiarly subject- 
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ive ? — the more so that the other general mental qualities, 
attention, complexity, continuity, realness, themselves imply 
the presence of distinct elements which may be objectified 
in the narrower sense. On the other hand, it seems to 
me altogether unreasonable, on such meagre ground, to 
argue for a s|)ecial mental action for pleasure -pain when 
we make no sucli demand in i^elation to other general 
qualities. 

It may be argued against hypothesis C that if it be true 
we should not expect to find the distinction between pleasure- 
pain and the narrow fields of which it is a quality.' I>ut it 
seems to me that the complete separation gives us no reason 
for surprise. Why should not a simple coloured field, for 
instance, and its pleasure-pain quality be distinctly thought 
separately ? As well might we be surprised that the colour 
and its intensity can be considered sepanitely. Because we 
do consider the intensity apart, we do not therefore think 
it necessary to postulate a sepamte mind activity for the 
grasp of intensity in general. 

Now 1 myself feel convinced that many of the best 
thinkers of tlie past would have assented to this view had it 
presented itself to them in the fonn in wliich it coihes to us 
in our line of thought ; they have approached the considera- 
tion of pleasure and pain from standpoints (mainly ethical) 
which have not called for an analysis on the lines heits 
taken up. 

Fechner, for instance, suggests the hypothesis that pleasure 

I is dependent upon the agreement and pain upon the disagree- 

/ ment (incommensurability) of the nerve vibrations. Whilst 

this suggestion is acknowledge*! to be vague and unverifiable 

at present, it is certainly distinctly in line with the view I 

defend. 

Lotze in his ificrocosmus (r»ook V. chap, v.) says: "Tain 

> Cf. "Scripture." rhif, Sttidirn, iW. VI. llcft iv. p. 538. 
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or pleasure can never oanr in (this) formless aiul colourless 
generalit}*, but must always have, or nither must always W, 
something dcfuiite in form or colour ; as, in fact, we should say 
tliat movement is velocity which has some given direction, 
and not that it has velocity and direction." 

Thinkers of to-day speak for themselves ; and, judging 
from the drift of genend writing on these subjects, I have 
some confidenci!, notwithstandi]ig adverse statements on some 
sides and silence on othei-s, that the answer of a good part of 
our nio<Ieni psychologists would be favourable to the accept- 
ance of this hyi>othesis of quaU} Still, although I think it 
is often tacitly lussented to, there are a number of its 
implications which are not generally noUnl and accopti'd. 
To some of these I have iilready called attention ; and in 
closing I would note a few more points of the same cliaracter, 
which are iniiK>rtant for our future considemtion. 

§ 10. liCt US first consider what hyi)otlic'«5is (' has t<> tell 
us of revival as applied to pleasure and pain., 

TnK Law of Ai/:ki>onic Kepkk^kntation. — Revival U 
<let«»nnine<l by a n'turn of original conditions. Un<ler hyjHi- 
thosis C, then, revival as applicf] to ph»asnn'-pain strictly 
m^Mins merHv the recurronc4» within the* wi«le l>otinds of 
presiMitalifui of the conditi«>ns of the particular ph»asure- 
fwin pha«i4! undor considemtion. Ihit thi'' is dearly not 
what the avfra;^e writer moans when h«» s|H»aks of tln» 
rrprrjitntnium of pl(>asuro or i>ain. A n»vival «»f some definite* 
pn*sentation is thou<^ht of. As far as plrasun'-pain irvival 
is roniH'cUHl with .such dofinitp pivsiMitalion. irpn»s«»ntition 
pro]>orly m«»an-4 a revival c»f the ]>n*s«*ntation und^r the s:uno 
conditions rflativr U) plea^un^-pain prtMlurtion which litdd 
when tho pros«*ntation was orij^inal. I tut it must Ik* note<! 

' <'f., for instant r, Lif»|«i. Grmn/UkttUnrkfm i/. S**t*'mUhrtti, cba|». ii. 
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that the i*evival of the presentation {i.e, the representation) 
will not tiecessai'ily bring the same pleasure-pain phase which 
held when the original presentation was before the mind, 
'I I if the conditions upon which pleasure- pain phase depends 

be altered when rrpresentation occurs. The original pre- 
sentation may have been painful, while its revival may 
be neutral or pleasurable, if the proper conditions differ in 
the two cases. Or the presentation may have been pleasur- 
able, while its revival may be neutral or even painful 

There is a case on record in a New York hospital of a 
patient who has feigned serious illness, and has gladly under- 
gone three times in succession a critical and painful operation 
after having once experienced it, and this solely for the sake 
of being retained in the hospital, and thus gaining the (to her) 
attendant luxuries of care and comfort In such cases the 
representation of the operation is certainly not anything like 
as painful as the presentation of the operation was : otherwise 
it could not be so completely mastered by tlie wide sum- 
mation of slight pleasures connected with representations of 
the kindness and careful nursing which followed the original 
pain.^ 

It seems to me clear that a presentation may appear in 
one algedonic phase and its representation in quite another. 
Most of the prcse]itativc contents that give us pleasure and 
pain are indifferent representatively, and this may be due to 
the fact that the psychic elements that were common to both 
presentation and representation were originally indifierent, 
or that the organ of the content is not drawn into strong 
enough action to bring noticeable pleasure or pain, for, 

' Lcbmaun {op, ciL p. 261 ff.) notes that algofionio iihasos cannot be re- 
produced without contents to which they are attnchctl, but ho makes the 
asraroption that each element must be attached to a fixed algedonic phase, an 
asramption that is not warranted and tliat seriously aflccts the rahie of his 
argument in many directions: see my reference to his work in Chap. II. 
Com]>are lYofcssor Dewey's Psyehalogyy p. 86, where tlie same doctrine is 
taught. 
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as we shall presently see, bypeniorinal activity is ilio usual ^ 
coincident of distinrt pleasure or pain states. I 

As pains, as a rule, involve more excessive action than 
pleasures, we should expect the repre^senUition of painful 
contents in many cases to be non-painful, or even moderaU*ly 
pleasurable, where in the nature of the case the action is 
retluced in intensity ; and it is notorious that we ai^e able to 
look back with indilference, or even with a moderate pleasuit), 
upon events which were of ^reat pain fulness when experienceil. 

Most i»eople, however, si>eak of a revived pleasure or of a 
revived pain as if it were either a mental state sni generis^ 
which is revived apart from any presentation, a view which 
we have alre<uly decided against ; or else as if the pleasure- 
|)ain phase were an iniierent part of the presentation or 
necessarily connected with it, so that revival of the oripnal 
presentation (its npresentatiou) could only occur in the 
same phase as that which coloured the presentation. J>ut 
experience denies such a notion. 

While it is generally liehl that re[)resentation of a content 
involves part of the elements of the presenUition, it is not 
claimed Uiat it involves all. 

If the presentation is A A* and the repit*sentation A' 
merely, then it is clear that the algedonic tone of A* may 
differ from that of A, which latter may overwhelm that of A' 
when the two ap|M>ar together in prrsentation. 

C )r it may Im» that the conditions *>f A* in A A' are altogether 
altereil when A' ap)>ears long after the original presentation 
occurretl. 

In oidinary uist^s, where we think we iememlK!r |iarticular 
pleasuredi or (lains, we will hnd that we au* ically takin}^ 
pleasure or pain out of tin* grneral r«*niemhiance of the wide 
circumstances wliit h tiri;;iiiully att«'n«l4Nl tin* ph^asuie or {Niiii 
lluit we 8Up|K>se we are now reciUling. 

When we actually do rcH^all a pleasun* or |iaiu it is )*y 
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the i*cvival in pleasuittblc or painful phase of the original 
presentation. 

This becomes evident when we note {eg,) how easy 
it is to recall a particular headache when we have a 
headache ; and how difficult to recall it if we have no head- 
ache. I seem as I write to recall vividly a severe head- 
ache produced in boyhood by an accidental blow of a 
swift ball between my eyes, but iind it impossible to recall 
the torturing pain of a torn tendon suflered only a few 
years since. What makes the diflerence? Why, merely 
this ; my head and eyes are aching this morning from strain 
in witnessing an opeiti last evening, and as tlie image of 
the effects of that blow involve the same elements which 
have been overworked, the image -making itself is painful. 
]>ut my leg is now in normal condition, and tlie image of 
tlie psychic elements produced there is not now in piiinful 
phase. 

We ought, in fact, to speak of a pleasant representation, 
not of a representative pleasure ; of a painful representation, 
and not of a representative pain. 

It is upon this unfounded position in regard to representa- 
tion that any theory must rest which would make an emotion a 
complex of revived pleasure-pain states, a product of pleasure- 
pain summation, after the manner of James Mill and Mr. 
Spencer and their followers. For further discussion of this 
subject see Cliap. II. § 7. 

§ 11. Indiff>:renck, — We find here also an interesting 
side-light cast upon the problem of indifference ; for under 
this view it is impossible to hold a neutralisation of pleasure 
by pain ns we could if we were to accept hypothesis B. 
Were pleasure and pain modes sui f/cnrrvi, we might imagine 
the two sets of mental lever arms, wliich seem to be demanded, 
under such tlieory, as acting in opix)sition to prevent the 
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pleafliire-{>aiii ui-gaii from functioning, or niiglil sunniso i\u\\ 
one stimulus counteracted another to the production of the 
neutral result. But under the quale theory eacli pleasure and 
each pain exists of itself in and with its own coiUeiit. A 
pleasure and a pain may exist at the same time in conscious- 
ness, or a complex of presentations which are pleasures and 
a complex which are {mins, side by side, so to s|>eak, at the 
same moment, as we often find it in experience : but it can- 
not be granted that fusion is i)Ossible, or neutndisation of a 
pain by a pleasure, or vice vcrsd. 

That there is a state of neutrality between ])leasuit.* and 
|iain is acknowledged in the mere statement of the problem 
of indifierence. 

To call this iudiflfereut state a state of feeling seems, as 1 
have said, to imply theory 1], explaining pleasure - ^>ain as 
coincident with the functioning of an organ of " feeling " 
which nnist Ik* active always in one way or another. It seems 
more consistent with hy|>otliesis C to hold that presentjition 
may exist without any plejisure-pain <[uality as a purely 
neutral state, the conditions (as yet undefinetl) of the rise ol 
both pleasure quality and of {Miin quality Wing wanting. 
That all nif^ntal stAt4\s whirh lend themselves to tip* 
emphasis of rell(*ction are alg<Mlonic, is l)eyond i|ue.stion ; but 
if hy[H>thesis il is to lie held, we must think of present^ition 
as the primal fact of which pleasun*-|ain modes are primal 
qualities, ami this gives us gmtgid for holding tin* prinuir}* 
and ess<*ntial existence of prest*ntatioii jtrr \* , a|iart from 
theiH> qutilfx. 

This doctiiiie may Ik» accept^Hl without it iM-im: n«-«Tssaiy 
to decide whethrr this jirutral firld is more or h'*iH wide, or 
whether it is nariow and m<*n*ly ap|*<'aM \Md«* in som«> 
instanr4*H, lH*caus4* the pli^asurabh* or |Kiiiitnl (pialitii*^ an* 
brought out in bni low a degn*e to U* t*mpliati<:. 

As will ap|H'ar later, I favour the latter |w)<(ition. which is 



( 
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upheld by evidence to be presently brought forward. I ain 
glad to find that my introspection in this regard accords with 
that of Mr. Sully. 

If this view of the existence of neutral presentation apart 
from pleasure-pain qvales be accepted, it will prevent the 
acceptance of any theory that makes either phase the essential 
one ; the phase which seems to be its opjfosite being a mere mark 
x>f the other's absence. Neither the theory of pessimism, whicti 
makes pain normal and pleasure its absence ; nor the theor}* 
of optimism, which makes pain the abnormal and pleasure 
the normal state — neither theory can be held to be in accord 
with hypothesis C, which would lead us to make the differ- 
' ence between pleasure and pain dependent upon real difference 
of condition, and to name both as 2)osiiive states. If the two are 
incompatible, this must mean merely that the conditions in the 
two cases are incompatible in the same organ at the same time. 

§ 12. In closing, 1 wish to present a few points which 
are apart from the argument itself, but which are of import- 
ance in connection with it. 

In the firat place, this tlieory in its widest form may be 
accepted by thinkers whose views differ materially in other 
l)articulars. 

The Ilerbartian view, if it c«in be made to stand against 

its objectors (wliich I think impossible),' will not be disturbed 

by hypothesis C, which would merely make the application 

of the theory as wide as consciousness. Similarly, hypothesis 

/ C seems to me to ])resent no opposition to tlieories which 

' would explain pleasure as the mental side of efficiency and 

expansion, and pain as the mental side of lack of efficiency and 

contraction (Ward) ; nor to a theory that pleasure indicates 

. equilibrium, and pain departure therefmm (I)elboeuf, Spencer); 

nor to that wliich makes i)leasure equivalent to a tendency to 

» To this I iTfrr in C1ia|i. IV. § 4. 
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(lersisti'uce, aiid pain to a tendency to change (L Stephen, 
Bradley). Whatever is to be said pro or con. may be argued 
quite within the Iinc5< of the quale hypothesis 

IasI us now turn to a second point which is wortliy of 
consideration. It may be well to inquire how it is that 
men make the ordinary classifications of pleasure - pain 
wiUi sensation, emotion, intellection, which we noticed in the 
beginning of this chapter. 

The trard "feeling" and the toord - com f}lrx "pleasure 
and pain " carry with them necessarily mental contents ; 
and these contents difler materially with difTi'rent people. 

When I ask myself what 1 mean by " fe<»ling," the 
general field of the contents of representation to which 
" feeling " is attache<l in my exi>eriences tends to arise and 
does arise more or less distinctly. When you ask yoursislf 
Uie same question, anotlier field of contents than mine arises ; 
and so it is with each individual. Again, the associative 
revived horizon roimected with the tnrW " pleasure ** is made 
up of all the more or Ic^ss dim revivals of tiiose mental states 
which are )>leasunil)le for us. So the associative revived 
lioriion conne<*ted with the tfytrd "pain" is made up of all those 
more or less dim revivals of what are pains to us. In l)otli 
cases the f*)cus, so to sj)eak, of this pain and of thi«? ph»asun* 
liorizon is maile up of thos4> mental stat4*s which are the 
meet common sources of the most vivid |)ains and pl(N'usun*s 
respectively. In the case of pain, those soun^rs in genemi 
are, in my ex{N*rirnc<\ without question the pnv«entations of 
sensation, with emotions of the most activo sort Indding a 
8econ<l [)lace. In tlie cas<> of ph*asure tlien? is no such 
special line of vividnoss, although the <>motional finhl holds 
an es|»erially stn)ng |>o»ition. It is must uatunil, thercfon*. 
tliat when we niim* the uvrds pleasun* and ftain together, 
their comtnon lu^sociative horizon should be most distinctly 
market], and that Uiey should usually Ih* classed as emoiionft. 
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When we take them sepamtely we should expect to find, as 
we do, tliat jmrt is coinmonly spoken of as a sensation, and 
jfleasure as an emotion. 

§ 13. Finally, 1 must turn again to the matter of ter- 
minology. It is evident that if the position which is here 
defended be the correct one — if pleasure and pain are distinct 
qualities, which may attach to any mental element, and do 
not involve any special mental mode — then we no longer 
have urgent need of a current word to cover the whole 
region of pleasure and pain and the hypothetical region of 
indifTcrence. " Feeling," therefore, to the great relief of 
ordinaiy men, may properly be retained in its present wide 
use to cover any particular mental action in the sense in 
which it is used by Mr, S. Hodgson, I'rofessor W. James, and 
Mr. H. Spencer. We must have some word to cover this 
broad ground, and if authorities force upon us the limited 
use of " feeling," they are surely called upon to supply a term 
to take the place of the word they nppropriate. 

Ordinarily, tlie use of the word "pleasure" and of the 
word ** pain," or of the couplet ** pleasure and pain," will be 
satisfactory in place of the word " feeling," as Mr. Ward 
would have us use it. 

A word is perhaps needed to designate certain states 
which are ordinarily and roughly called emotional, and 
which would be called pleasure- pain states or algedonxc states 
under tlie terminology which I have used in what has gone 
before : states of mind in which the pleasure-pain quality is 
the only thing we can grasp; in which the balance of 
attention is so perfect that no special "contents" appear in 
the mental field, the pleasure and pain qualities being 
emphasised by their continuance and by what may be 
described without misconception as a pi -x^ess of summation. 

It is not unnatuml that the word "emotional" should be 
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roughly us<*d to cover this ground, for so huge a part of our 
emotional life is ni:ule up of this vague pleasure-pain fiehl 
without any emphatic content Tlie tendenry in tlie future, 
however, will be, I believe, to limit the use of the word 
" emotional " to the description of those \vell-ix*cognised states 
(love, fear, hate, etc. etc.) which seem to l)e to a givat extent 
fixable by their emphatic*, content of mus(*uhir and other 
sensations, and it is not desirable, therefore, to attempt to 
use the word to indicate tlie vague region altove ilescribeil, 
the emotions profKir being tliemsi^lvcs more definite states. 

§ 14. It seems to me that in tlie argument whidi I liave 
above made, jisycliological evidence has Ikmmi presented 
which makes it reasonable to accept as a working hyi)othesis 
tiie notion that pleasure and ]Kiin are qualities of a mnat 
genenil natun*, either one of which may, and one of which 
must, belong to each psychic element which is difleientiable. 
It m^ems wortli while to examine this hyiKithesis in fuller 
deUil. 

I think it fairly clear that if the hy{M)thesis I»e 
ACcept'Ml wp may iiold that the laws of plea.sui*e and |min 
which we are able to trace in one si>ccial class of mental 
states sliouid In; discernible in all. If, theicion*, we makr 
our examination in the irgion of si'ii.^tations, wliich an* rela- 
tively simph*, and fixable to such a degrir that the shifting 
of pleasunvpain fi(*M duiiiig the exaiiiinatii»n is avoidable, 
tlicn we may pn)|»ei]y |tN)k for the application or m<Mli(icati(»n 
of the laws there dis<ovenHl in other u»gions nf mind which 
are lejw cb'uilv dcfiiu:*!. Ik'fore we uiid«*itake this task. 
however, it will Im» tiesirable to wcun* a somewhat rh»aiei 
unilerstanding ;uh to the psychoh»gieal natun* of certain 
"cpialitieH nf limitation," as I have ralh*<l them at the 
o|K*iiiiig of tills clnpter. Theie is no diniculty to In* nppre- 
hendcMl in !«*Iatioii to Seiis^ition itM'if. l>ut with Kmotiim the 
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cose is (lifFerent. We have seen that maiiy people hold 
emotions to be complexes of pleasure-pain in representation ; 
or to be special kinds of pleasures and pains or reactions 
upon such. All these views wo have seen reason to oppose. 
The question remains, What are these emotions ? I tliink it 
is worth while, before proceeding further in our examination 
of pleasure-pain laws, to attempt an answer to this question, 
which I do in Chap. II., and to develop further (as 1 
do in Chap. III.) one point which becomes prominent 
in the course of Chap. IL After these matters have been 
treated, the next important step to take in the process of 
verification of the hypothesis will be to ask whether it 
accords with what we know concerning the physical basis of 
pleasure-pain, with the hope that the examination may hel]) 
us to gain some knowledge of this physical basis which, 
under this theory, we should expect to find in some condi- 
tions or modes of activity relating to the whole of the nerve- 
tissue, whose action apparently forms the basis of all mental 
life. Tliis discussion will be undertaken in Chaps. IV. 
and V. 



CIlArXEU II 

INSTINCTS AND KMoTIONS 

In t ivdtwio nj *S*w m ma ty 

TilK reader of tlio precciliiig cliaptiT will reiiuMiiU'r that we 
tlici-c fouud evidona* of close relatioii8lii|i InrtwiMMi (Miiolional 
and pleanuro-paiii stall's. We conclude*!, however, that it 
wiiA iiii{N>RAible to hnik upon )>leasurc8 and |mins as R]>ecial> 
cinotionR, and <*<[iially iniiK>ssil)le to define tin* (*nioti(»n8 as 
com{d(*xes of pleasures and pains. We shall find it interest- 
in*! and instructive to determine the i elation which d<K*s 
exist betwtrn thesi* two sets of phenomena, and with that 
end in view it will l»e de^irahle in con^der tlie pinj»er 
meimiii;; t4> 1m* attached to the word "emotion/' 

The typical emoti(»ns, such iu»* joy, ffui. l«»\e, anp'i. et<*., 
are evidently related to instinct ivt* activities ^^|l. G7 If.). TIm'V 
aris<* without intention on oui |Mitt. and even contnuy to 
our will, and thev evidentlv lelate to the :idvantn«'e ami 
disiidvanta*;!* of onrs«Ives or of our lace. 

Instinct, slii^tly speakin;:, is a teim to U- nppljnl to 
teudenci(*s <»/iv/mv/ ol»je<*tively in oni^i^dves and •»thei^. and 
not to the mental states which an* co-oidinate with thest* 
tendencies. The com|Hiiind wonl \n\tiwt-jrtli,iifs \ shall um» 
to indicate th«* mental .•^tates that « ••in*s) "nil U* in'*tinctive 
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activities. Eiuotious then may not iinpix>bably be found to 
be complex co-ordinated " instinct-feelings." 

If we ask ourselves what co-ordinated instinct- feelings 
are to be looked for under developmental laws as we under- 
stand them, we find that we should expect to discover 
(p. 70 flr.)— 

A, a psychosis, or complex state of mind, connected with 
the approach of the advantageous to us ; which we have in 

. the emotion of Joy. 

B, a psychosis connected with the approach of the dis- 
advantageous to us ; which we have in the emotion of Dread. 

C, a psychosis connected with the departure of the ad- 
vantageous ; wliich we have in the emotion of Sorrow. 

D, a psychosis connected with the departure of the dis- 
advantageous ; which we have in the emotion of belief 

Also when we pass from the conditions of passivity in the 
organism to those of inherent activity, we should look for — 

E, a psychosis connected with the tendency to go out 
towaitls an advantageous object ; which we have in the 
emotion of Love. 

F, a psychosis connected with the tendency to flee from a 
disadvantageous object ; which we have in the emotion of Fear. 

G, a psychosis connected with a tendency to drive away 
a disadvantageous object ; which we have in the emotion of 
Anger. 

II, a psychosis connected with the tendency to act to 
attnict advantageous objects to us ; to (his tee find no cone- 
xpondivg emotion. Further — 

I, a psychosis connected witli concentration of eHective 
attention upon strange objects ; which we have in the emotion 
of Surprise. 

K, i\ psychosis connectc<l with tendencies to injitate the 
action of otli<»r individuals ; to thk ice find no rorvesjyondinfj 
anotion. 
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l^saving out of coiisidenition for the inoincnt tlic cases 
II and K, it seems )»ro|>er thei'efoi'e to deiiiie emotions os \ 
(viilaiiycly) jU'Cil jkiifc/ufst'^ canr^jMnulintj {A}ju('d ro-oitiiuatiofus 
of inMincliv*' acticities tchick ansr if)ton the opprarmicr of' 
iUjiniU cifjecU. 

If this defiiiitioii l>e conx^ct, it at once apiKuus tliat 
l>leasure and pain cannot pi-operly be counted anion<; tiie 
(^notions, for tlie former are not in any 8en.se "relatively 
fixed i>sychosi'S," nor can they Ikj shown t4> * cniivspond to 
lixi*d co-ordinuti(»ns of instinctive activities," nor to arise 
always u]m)u the presentation of definite ohji'cts. This con- 
sideration, however, seems to show us that the true relation 

between the emotions and pleasure -pain is this (p. 00 If.): 

« 

tliat emotions are states of min<l com|H)s<Hl of elements which 
to a great i^xtent an^ usually highly ]>leasurabl(> or painful, 
wliich fact accounts for the close* relationship already .s|Miken 
of. If we return now to the cases II and K fspnkrn of 
at J). 98 11.), we ]M»rceive that we ought not to t'XjK^ct to find 
definite emotional names attac'ht*<l to the.st* instinctive activi- 
ties, b<.*cause, in the nature of the cas(*s, the psychoses would 
not l)e tixetl and the sjinif, in successive instanc«'s. I»ut if we 
should not ex|NM*t emotional names connectc;«l with th«'se 
mental states, we should U; aide to n*co«{iii.st» tin* instincts to 
which our ai^ument ]Miints, and to name thcii coni*s|it>nd- 
ing impulses. We do find well n*<*fH^ni^e«l the impulse 
cones|Kinding to K, namely the "imitation impul.M*" 
[Snrluthmnntj ' trieb). The impulsi* corn*5|K>nding to II.* 
i.r. the tendency to act to attract to us, I think we have in 
the impul^^ t*) pHnluce ait work, what we may ff»i bievit} call 
tlie "Art ImpulM*." This "art impulM*" would thus ap|HNir 
to be a connnon herita«:e. as much as ai«* the impulses to 
love, to f(^r, and to hat4? (p. 101 J; a tart \%hicli shoulil In> 
wtdl consi<IenMl by those who aiv t«>mpted to make artistic 
work a means of 8ulisistc*nci*. 

V 
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From this last argument it would appear that the pro- 
duction of results which shall give pleasure to others must be 
fundamental for yl<>5thetics. This is a view that may not be 
acceptable at the first glance, but which I think will be 
found to be corroborated by a psychological examination of 
the mental fields that arc important in ^Esthetics. This 
examination will be attempted in the next chapter. 



Technical TreaimerU 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter we noted that the emotions 
have often been held to be identifiable with pleasure-pain 
states. AVe saw reason then to reject this identification, and 
later in this chapter I shall present further aigument defend- 
ing this rejection. But we have seen also that the bond 
between the emotions and pleasure-i>ain phenomena is ex- 
ceedingly close ; it is important for us to determine what tiie 
relation between the two is, and I therefore wish to consider 
here what meaning should properly be attached to the term 
Emotion. 

It is apparent, in the first place, that emotions are what I 
have spoken of in Chap. I. as psychoses of limitation. 
They are not as stable in content as are the sensations, but 
still are recognisable as in the main fixable. If to-day we 
experience a definite emotion, Fear for instance, we appreciate 
that we are exi>eriencing a psychosis composed on the whole 
of the same general elements that arose in consciousness 
yesterday when we feared. 

It is equally apparent that the typical emotions are 

i intimately related to, if not to be identified with, complex 

co-ordinated reJUjciH, They are initiated normally by the 

rise in consciousness of percepts, and when these percepts 

are once given, tlieir up])earance is determined. Only with 
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difficulty can we restrain tlie activities involved, if the 
percept arises in consciousness ; and only indirectly and after 
long contest can we break down the tendency to the reaction. 
This becomes clear when we consider specific instances. No 
argument showing the unworthiness of her lover will pi-event 
the rise of the maiden's love, if the loved one appear in reality 
or in memory. Equally impossible is it to prevent the rise 
of fear upon the appearance of certain objects which we 
know well to be harmless. But it is perhaps worth noting 
here, as we shall sec later, that such love for the worth- 
less and fear of the harmless may often be connected 
with advantages and dangers which must have been real 
in the past history of the race, though we ourselves can- 
not have known them. Without looking at other similar 
examples, which will readily occur to the I'eader, it will be 
apparent that we are here carried back to the region of 
Instinct, to which we may well turn our thought. 

When we consider the nature of Instinct, we ai-e brought 
face to face with one of those difficulties of terminology by 
which psychological studies are so frequently hampered ; for 
it is not at all clear what meaning is to be attached to the 
word " instinct'' Darwin, in treating of this subject in his 
Origin of Species,^ does not stop to define the term, because 
he thinks the recognition presents no difficulties ; instead he 
gires a number of examples, all of an cUtjedur kind. One 
of the latest and best attempts at precision in this direction 
is found in the definition by Professor Lloyd Moigan in his / 
Animal Life and Intelligence? " Instinctive activities," says 
he, •• are those organised trains or sequences of co-onlinatcil 
activities which are )>erformed by the individual in common 
with all the members of the same more or less restricted 
group in adaptation to certain circumstances oft recurring or ■ 
essential to the continuance of the species.'* Here again we 

» r. 20:.. - V. 422. 
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have a distinctly objective fletiiutioii i*elatii)g to tlic actions 
as viewed by an observer, and not relating to the conscious- 
ness of the active individual. This, which is the common- 
sense view, and the one to which Darwin appealed, is, in my 
opinion, to be followed ; for we clearly need a special term 
to describe these "organised tniins of sequences of co-ordi- 
nated activities" which shall not necessarily involve any 
recognition of their psychic side, and common s})eech does 
attach the word " instinct " to objectively viewed activities 
in gradation all the way from those which the actor knows 
not at all (pui*e reflexes) to those most complicated co- 
ordinations which the actor thinks of as the product of his 
own will 

Here, as everywhere else in i>«ycliology, we find lack of exactnees 
and distinct dilference of usage. Romanes,^ for instance, says, '' In- 
stinct is reflex action into wliicli there is imported the clement of 
consciousness." This takes into account the psychic coincident of the 
activities, altliough the objective standpoint is not abandoned. 
Similarly Volkmann ^ speaks of instinct as ** that organic preformation 
as a result of which a definite impulse (Trieb) acts in a constant 
manner without the intermediation of a clear idea." HiifTding goes a 
little further fi-oni the usage I adopt, for we read in his Psycholof^,^ 
'* Impulse proper and desire are distinguished fi-om mere instinct in 
possessing always an idea of the end though not always of the means ; 
while instinct leads to means being applied to an unconscious end. 
Instinct is a manifestation of impulse in so far as the actions and 
movements leailing to the eiul become tJie object of ideation and of interetU* 

If we are to use the word " instinct " in the way I suggest 
to describe purely objective quasi -mechanic^U facts, we 
certainly rec^uii-e as broad a wonl to describe the psjfchic 
dements of varying complexity which coiTespond to these 
"co-ordinated activities" of varying complexity. For this 
purpose 1 shall use the com^wund word " instinct-feeling." * 
The woril " impulse " is often used with very nearly this 

^'Mental Kvfifiilimi of AnimaL%,]\. lf»9. • fjrhrhtch, ii. p. 439. 

-' Tmnslatioii, p. !$2'3. Italics mine. 

* The wonl •'feeling" is here used with the wide signification referred to 
in Chftp. I., end of $ 2. 
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significance, but as we shall see in the Appendix I. to 
Chap, v., this word sliould more pi-oiHjrly be applied to 
indicate a state of mind determined by instinctive inulnicics, 
bat involving an uk*ment of repression of their instinctive* 
activities ; being therefore anterior to the "instinct-feelings" 
proper, whicli are coincident witli tlie nppcamnce of the 
instinctive activities. 

Under my terminology then "instinct" describes the 
objective asj>ect ; " instinct- feeling " describes the mental 
atatc. As the instincts become more and more mpid in their 
reactions, or as they involve less and less of action in the 
complex centres of the brain, they come closer and closer to 
wliat we call reflexes ; i,c, they lose those qualities which 
enable us to review their psychic roincidcnts reflectively in 
the consciousness which is coincident with bniin activitv. 

m 

Where instincts involve complication of co-onli nations whirli 
arise \x\wn the {>erception of difTerentiat^Kl objects, their 
|Mychic coincidents ate i^>tained as [Kirt of consciousness. 

JVhrn tJic^e ro-ordinalfd CLdivitUs hecomr in thr main 
TtlcUitfly Jixfd, i.e. vhcn thry remain pradicallt/ the siimt in 
guetemvf, casrs^ vr ^inuld rxjxci to fiml cvnrxjtondinyly fixtd 
jmycho9fS ipUh dfjlnite mtinr attnchmenlK U'hrn, on the othrr 
hami, thru co-ordituUcd adivUim are not rrlattrrly furd u-r 
tkovld not rj-prrt tn fintt thrir coiu^ioUA aide of a fired luftuff, 
fwr should tc€ htok fur a d^nitf name attach mrnt. 

§ 2. l>*t us now turn to devidopmenUd considerations It 
is not toi) much to hold that in a d«*velopiiiv: nice. thniti*:h 
the empliasi<) pn><lurc<l by elimination and survivid, or 
perhaps throu^di iuheritanco, then* would proUibly arise a 
tendency ti> ffrnrrai co-onlinated incruaM* of activities, and, c»ii 
the othrr hand, a tendency to a coin»s|M»iiding gtneral co- 
ordinated dfTroase of activities, u|K)n the prt*S4*ntation <»f 
distinct obje<:ti\e conditions. ThfM» op|KiHc*«l tenileiici(*s 
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would evidently become connected through elimination with 
the approach of» and departure of, advantageous and dis- 
advantageous objects, as follows : — 

A, geneml increase of activity above the norm, arising 
upon the Approach of the AdvaiUageous ; a general expansion, 
a condition of activity favourable to receptiveness. 
I ? B, geneml decrease of activity below the norm, arising 

upon the Airpi^imch of Hit IHsadvafiUujeaus; a forced quiescence, 
a shrinkage of the whole active body. 

As a direct resultant from these perturbations we should 
expect to find — 

C, general decrease of activity from the hypernormal 
towards quiescence, upon the Dejmrturc of ilu Advantageous. 

D, general increase of activity from the subnormal, from 
forced quiescence, upon the Departure of tht Disadvantageous. 

Now it is apparent that if these very wide general co- 
ordinations remain effective until the race has become as 
complicated in development as is ours, then they ought to 
afiect our consciousness in a broad way, and we should look 
for relatively definite states of consciousness corresponding 
with these general co-ordinations. As a matter of fact we do 
find the following states : — 

A. Joy, which is connected with the Approach of the 
Advantageous. 
» 1>. Dread, which is connected with the Approach of the 

Disadvantageous. 

C. Sorrow, which is connected with the Departure of the 
Advantageous. 

1). Kelirf, which is connected with the Departure of the 
I )isadvantagcous. 

All of these states are felt to be very wide in effect, to be 
reactions of the whole system. It further appears that there 
is reason to connect those states with general increase and 
general decrease of activities as noted above ; Le. — 
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Joy witli gciicml increase alx)ve the norm. 
Dread with genenil decrease below the norm. 
Sorrow witli general decrease towards cjniesccnce. 
Uelief with geneiiU increase from tlie suhnonnai. 

Joy. — Darwin in bis Kxpremon of the Emoliom^ says: Under a 
iranspori of joy ** tlicra is a strong tendency to various purpotelem 
movements, an<l to the utterance of various sounds. We see this in 
our young children, in their loud laiigliter, clapping of liands, and 
jumping for joy ; in the bounding and liarking of a dog when going 
oat to walk witli his master ; and in the frisking of a horse when 
lamed out into an o|>en fiehl. Joy quickens the circulation, and this 
•iimulates the brain, which again reacts on the whole body." 

Darwin {op, ciL p. 212) again says of joy, which he here describut 
•• high spirits, cheerfulneas : ** A nuin in high spirits, Uiough he nuiy 
not actually smile, commonly exhibits some tendency to the retraction 
of the comers of his mouth. From the excitement of pleasure, the 
circulation becomes more rapid ; the eye* are bright, and tlie colour 
of the face rises. The brain, Ijcing stiniulntcil by the increoseil flow of 
blood, reacts (»n the uicntal jxiwcrs ; lively ideals ]kwh htill niort: 
rapidly through the minrl, and Uie affectioiu are wnrnied. I heard a 
child, a little under four years old, when asked what was meant by 
being in good spint% answer, ' It is laughing, talking, and kissing.' 
It would b<* diflicult to give a tmer and more practical definition. A 
man in this state liohls his body erect, his head upright, and hit eyen 
open. There is no dnioping of the features, and no cnutraction of the 
eyebrowa On tlie contrary, the frontal muscle, as Moreau observes, 
lends to contract slightly^ and this smooths tlie brow, removes every 
trace of a frown, arches the eyebrows a little, and rnisrs the eyelids. 
Hence the I^atin phrase, Kxporrigtre frtmirm — to unwtinkle the brow 
— means, to be cheerful or merry." I^^nge, in his InMik Ceba- GemHth^- 
hnPfgunf^eK, p. 19, says : ** With joy them resulta a heightening of the 
fnnctioning in the voluntAry miiscleA, together with nii expansion of 
the smaller and most minute blood conduits. A** a result of this 
increased fiincti^miiig of the voluntary muscles and iier^-cs the (/'rpA- 
ImA^) joyous |»erson feels hims«*lf uplifted, as in the ca««* with every 
one who^ mu«w*h*s are strong and not wearied. . . . The general 
(Opening up of the fine blood- vessels brings aliuut its invariable result 
in increased blood supply to the hea^l,** which arcoiiols for the 
brightening of eye, of flushing of face, of "watering of motitli," etc. 
"Joy makes one young again." ^ Intellertiisl functicmiiig is increased ; 
there is a flow <»f thf>nght, of ide.i«, of f.tniv.'* This intelleetuaJ 



• r. 7<J. Duwin hwe couple *' vivid plrsjtnrv " with joy : to this w» trfer 
h^low. 
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functioning is ninrkctl in those cases where the state is spoken of ax 
"calm joy.'* The physician notes that joy improves the digestion, 
which is merely another form of the statement that general liyper- 
noniial activity means more effective functioning in the alimentary 
(.anal as well as elsewhere. 

It seems to me that I need pi*esent no further evidence iliat joy is 
always accom|)anied with ]iyi)emormal general activity. Tliat joy 
cannot be experienced without Uiis same general activity is indicated 
by the fact which I shall bring forward later that certain emotions 
imply the opposite conditions, viz. sorrow and dread ; and these, as 
we should eT[yect under the hypothesis, we find ore lookeil upon as 
opiKMites of joy, joy indeed l>eing impossible of realisation so long as 
these emotions are existent. 

General goo<l health, with its consequent vigorous action, always 
gives a joyful tone to our lives ; and the general joyousness of healthy 
children may lx» explained as the i-esult of large nourishment (which 
growth implies) with relatively few channels for activity to waste it. 
If we wish to pi-cxluce artificially in ourselves a joyous frame of mind, 
we have learned that we must change the scene to one where direct 
stimulation will call for active attention and nmst take up vigorous 
activities, l)efore there is the least chance of experiencing the full widUi 
of the emotion sought. 

Sorrow. — The first knowle<lge of a great loss oftentimes leads to 
frantic and illnlii-ected efforts to flee fi-om (fear) or to do something to 
ward oflf (anger) the evil, determined by the form in which the loss is 
conceived. But when the loss is felt to 1>e irreparable, then real 
sorrow comes ujwn us ; then " the circulation Iniconies languid ; tlie 
face pale ; the muscles flaccid ; the eyelids droop ; the head hangs on 
the contracted chest ; the lips, cheeks, and lower jaw all sink down- 
wards from their own weight. Hence all the features are lengthened ; 
and the face of a person who hoars biid news is said to fall. 

"The breathing becomes sh)w and feeble, and is often interrupted 
by deep sighs. As Oratiolet remarks, whenever our attention is long 
concentrated on any subject^, we forget to breathe, and then relieve 
ourselves by a «leep inspiration ; but the sighs of a sori'owful person, 
owing to his slow resj)iration and languid circulation, are eminently 
characteristic. As the grief of a person in this state occasionally 
recurs and incn^ases into a jianixysm, spasms affect the respiratory 
muscles, and he feels as if something, the so-called glt)lnt» hystaians^ 
was rising in his throat These si)aj!mo<lic movements are clearly 
allieil to the sobbing of children, and ai-e remnants of those severer 
spasms which f)ccur when a jwrson is said to choke from excessive 
grief." ' If the reader will refer to Professor James's Psijrhology, vol. ii. 



* nar>\in. ojk n'f. \k 178. On pp. 102-ll>r> IX. Darwin oxplaiiia the expres- 
sion of eyebrow ninl inoiitli na duo to uncoutmllablc nctious iu channels which 
liavc been much us«*<l protectively in the oaily history of race and individual. 
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p. 443 (f., lie will find a fullci- dcscriptiuii of Kuliicjih coiiilitioup. It 
does not si'eiii worth while to print more here, for it i^ clear from 
wluit we have seen that there i8 alwayn a tjtneral reduction of activity 
where aadneM occurs. The fact that colonrn which approach to whiU- 
(characteristic of daylight iiiipivaaions) hriug about pMchuscM tending 
to joy, and tliat colours approaching black (characteristic of night 
impressionM) induce |wychoees tending to sorrow, Si'eniH to mc to argue 
tliat inrreiuted and decreased activity resi^ectively, in the diiiH-tionx 
UKiAt important for our intellectual lift!, may, other things iMiing equal, 
be determinate of thooo corres|K>nding general fttitcs which make up 
joy and sorrow. 

That joy is inconijiatible witli sorrow is a necesMiry deduction from 
our hyitothesis, if joy implies general hypernormal activity. llc<luc- 
tions of vitality through old age, or illness, or debauchery, or at the 
close of a |>«'riod of action, as at evening, bring with them nadness. 
Men whose int4*lloctuaI activities, professional or of Imsine^ are 
brought to a stoinUtill because they arc dei>cntlent u|M>n actions of 
others which fail, iKty unreasonably depressed. The pn>fesf«ional man 
wliofle clients do not conn* fnrwaid as of vore, the but»inc<w man wliosi* 
buyers fail him, fall nipidly into the deprcMion of nielanchuly. 

A practical suggeHtion may, |H*rha|H, l»e here alh'uol. IVpreiviion 
of general activity may be overcome by any mcauK which induce^ an 
increase of g(*nernl activity. Sorrow may lie tnrneil into joy by rITort 
of will in the manner suggested so foiribly by rr«>frM4ir Jame7>.* 
Melancholy caused by failures of stimulus to a* ti\ity, ^urh a.« \\i\\v 
just U'fu mentioned, m.iy Ihi overcome, in a degrvi*, if the bu^inc"^'* or 
profeAiiional man will nnderUike some ideal work of the gi*neral kind 
to which he is accustomed, thuH pnictically supplying hini^lf with the 
stimulus which i.^ lacking. But it is ap|Mrent that if the depivs«ion 
be due to natural ilebility rauHftl by teni|Nimry or more |N*nnanenl 
conditiouM, the '* enr»neil gaiety," without change of pttxesMrs of aljMir|» 
tioD c»f energy within, niu*'t, other things being etpial, l*e a M?vetf 
•train u{M}n the M^teni ; thiis unless lialanceil by h>\iw means niu^l 
result in dee|Mr de]»reMion after the i'll«>tt to U* cln^erfid hn^ s|)ent it> 
f<iree. 'I1ii^ ii« a fart U* which the e\|M»rience of eveiy man uho ha« 
been through deep nadtii^^ will attest. If wv nnd<Tt.ik<* to eliminate 
Niflnnn by any «uch artificial iiietho<I^ theiff«ite, we ^iM'iild, lei4 uu do 
further injury, li»ok to it that we lupply <liiertly, >'i inditvitly, this 
energy which is to In* dt.iwn out. Our <loctoni 'inlinarily tru«t to the 
lienefi'ial effect which the in« n'a«*<l general s«ti\il\ will lia\c n|»on 
the digf*^tion, which then alisorbs |ietliaps iii<»tv than enough to 
halonct* the wa^t^*. Ihit it i» by no nie.inx (piite ceiLiui tluit thin 
Kood eflect will alw.iyi* (xcur to onler. The lafer meth<Ml i« to limit 
your j»eri«wlii of **enforre<l gAi^ty,*' not to let them p» t««<» f.u, nml l<i let 
tlieni be fidlowe«I by a.** full rest as i« |m»«*iI*1**. ILip|i\ i« the man 
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who, when homo clown by sorrow, can ulcep. Surely it is better 
]ihyRiologica11y.aud practically, and on general ethical grounds, for a 
man under such conditions to l>e an element in the world of conscious- 
ncj)s for less houra |)er day than his fellows, provideil his lessened hours 
«»f conscious life can be relatively cheerful. Often have I l>cen relieved 
of sorrow pains by complete stillness — lying on my back — even when 
I could not sleep ; but sleep is the great remedy. " Weeping may 
endure for the night, btit joy cometh in the morning." 

From sorrow we nmst turn to the closely-nllied state of Di^ead. 
Drrad, under my tcnninology, covers what will, by some, be called 
inactive fear. Fear proper I think implies activity in flight At least 
fear is the tenn usually applied in speaking of the emotion connected 
with flight Dread is indeed ch)sely allied U) fear pi-oper and is often 
connected with it, but I think it separable as l>eing a state following 
or preceding active fear — one which may exist a})art from it and 
which is notably distinct from it Anxiety is a state bordering on 
active fear when there is doubt concerning flight from dangei's 
really ])resent or only ideally represented, or when tlie mind is still 
turneil to the effort of discovering some means of averting a disaster. 
I think my definition is upheld by the fact that dread is es|)ecially 
connected with dangers which are not clearly understood, and where, 
.therefore, actions to avert or flee fnun them, would be uncertain of 
I effectiveness. What I mean then by dread is that cowering down 
under a certain danger which we cannot avert ; in which there seems 
to bo a tendency to contract ourselves into smaller comimss ; to use 
our powers inhibitively. Darwin ^ says of what I call dread : It " is 
the most depressing of all the emotitms ; and it soon induces utter hel)>- 
less prostration, as if in consequence of, or in association with, the 
most violent and prolonged attempts to escai»e fix>ni the danger, though 
no such attempts have actually lK?en made ; " and again : ' ** The 
frightened man at flrat stands like a stntue, motionless nnd breath- 
less, or crouches down as if instinctively to escape ol>scrvation. Tlic 
heart beats quickly and violently, so that it palpitatc^s or knocks 
.'igainst the ribs ; but it is very doubtfid whether it then works 
more efTiciently than usual, so as to send a greater supply of blood 
to all parts of the body ; for the skin instantly Infamies pale, as 
during incipient faintness. This paleness of the surface, however, is 
proWbly in large part, or exclusively, <lue to the vaso-motor centre 
lK!ing affected in such a manner as to cause the contraction of the 
small arteries of the skin. That the skin is much affectxTd under the 
sense of great fear (dread) we see in the marvellous and inexplicable 
manner in which perspiration imme<liate1y exudes from it Tliis 
exudation is all the more remarkable as the surface is then cold, and 
hence the tenn * a cold sweat * ; whereas the sudorific glands are 
prcqwrly excittnl into action when the surface is heated. The hairs 
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alrto ou t)ie »kiii nUxuil erect, and the* iiii])crticial iiiiiM-.lett nliivcr. In 
colln^ction with the f]isturl)c<l action of the Iieiirt, the breathing iH 
harrii^tL Tlie salivary glands act inij^erfectly ; the mouth becunics 
dry, and is often ujioniid and shiiL" 

What may l»e called the danger slKK:k is closely allied to dread, the 
latter lieing corinerte<l in our mind with elTects of longer duration. 1 
give below I^ange's ' description of the conditions of what his German 
translator calls Schrrrk and which I translate ** Dread." ^ Dread," 
he says, " is closely n'late<l to grief, — we find a^ its acc<)m|ianiment 
the same weak«*ning {lAihinung) of the voluntary niU}«clej<, the same 
convuUive condition of the muscles contracting th<* bliMHUvcMids, 
lioth, h<»w<»ver, ai*|>earing in higher degn.'e an»l suihh'uly. There 
enters bore, however, a new element, namely a convuUive con- 
traction of the other organic muscles, similar to that which, in the 
■orT«»wful, is confined to the muvles of the bloo«l-vo,HM«l*. The etfenlial 
physiohigical difference lietween sorrow and dread {Srhirck) lies in thix, 
that the convuNive condition of tlie invtduntarv musi-h's in the dread- 
ing iier«m spreads over all these muscles, so far as one can judge ; in^ 
the grief- stiicken, on the other hand, over one gnnip only. . . . 
Through his s*»rn)w one is bunlene<1, o|ijin*sK'<l, U*nt down ; but 
cn|»|de<l through dirad {h'nrcht) ; one is imuiiMliatcly turned to Ht<ine 
thnnigh dreail (NtArrcA), is by it chaiu<tl to the cattli. The crippling 
of the muM*ular apiMimtus of the p|M*ecli- organs makes it dillicult or 
im|io(«ibl«* Ut utt<-r words : one is dumb with divad. . . . While drva4l, 
if one tikfs into account only its attributi*s thus far mrntionetl, is to 
lie rxinsidrixd men'ly a more int^'use or acute f«»rui f»f s<»rn»w ; there is 
... in fact a wide dans nf phonouH'ni \\hich sh«»\v u* th.itiln'ad Im** its 
own inde|>i*ndfnt j»hysi«ignomy, whirh <lillcrvntiati-H it de< idedly fn»m 
•orrow ; those an* the symptoni«, which arise, apfiartutly, liecause all 
involuntarv oi^^auic mus^-les which stand witliMiit anv kind of contnd 
of will, np'^'-iiM iits, cotitnu ti<tii% calle«l forth in the inner <«ig.in«, take 
|«rt in the mnvuNive cfinditiou, while with thr tMimmful they an* 
nan'twe<l to the bbfoil- vessel luuscb-^'* Darwin li.i^ t-iu-^'ht us that ' 
what !• «all«d " ft i;;ning <leath," whirh fwruis on the pri«*'n«-e of 
a ilafi^ier, «loi*^ not nally Like up the form* «»f drath, but i% a (••im «»f 
laralysin. It i^ <-l««s4 |y ;illi.i| to the tn-mblin;; \ilii(li vii|H-rv< ni->« uhni 
active fear is rxttemr. I'hiiIi '^I'ui to U* tlue to the bieaking dotrn of 
co-onlinitiMU thntui^h the ;^reat force of the i^timuli \\liich tench tlie 
several muvles. 

As M'lsnii • K'lys, *• Under the im|ietu«Mity i»f a |i»»iierful emtttton the 
governni<«nt of the mUM les by the mil is su«|irn«lrd." Under »•> h 
cfinditi(»n« doubtb-*.-*, fli«^ht lM*ing ini|io«sib1e, the condition **( enfon^-^l 
inhibition in iln'.id •u|t«'rveni*«, until death nil or fei»^iie«| ii*4ult«. 
The \alue to survival of t)ii« tn iiibliie^ and |«nil>«i* prtfl«b)y lies in 
the fact that it results in a mtbdimwAl fn>ni the enemv of the stimulus 

« 

' l^fher f/VMn/AW^mnrfMN^n, \: 'i1 ff. ' />* i>mr, p. 119. 
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to liofltility. For we do not find ourselves impelled to attack a beinj^ 
which shows no symptoms of fighting. We tend impulsively to avoid 
the object, and not to strike it If we know by exjKirience tliat it is 
dangerous although cowanlly, we strike by an effort of will, and not 
from the imptdxe connected with defence. 

That conditions of ver}- extreme depression amsed by illness bring 
dread in its extreme form is well known. Di'ead, moreover, is incom- 
patible with joy, which we have wen to be detcrmineil by the 
conditions opposite to those here h3'pothetiailly connected with dread. 
A further argument in favour of the general position is seen in the 
fact that the return of activity from the extreme subnomiality pitv 
duced by inhibitory effort (dread), and the l)eginnings of the rise of 
activity from the general subnomiality connected with mere passiveness 
(sorrow), have a common psychosis which we call relief, to which we 
now turn. 
/ Rblirf is certainly a psychosis of geiieml natuit;, of width and 
( fulness, which implies general activities. The relief from dread 
where normal activities have 1)eeii actually inhibited is naturally 
more noticeable than the relief from passive sorrow. Each, however, 
has the same characteristics^ The first rising activity which can no 
longer be suppressed flows off in the direction of least resistance. The 
lungs are at last inflated and we have the "sigh of relief" ; in sorrow 
especially tlie first form of relief is connected with weeping and 
sobbing ; all of which are apparently determined by the overflow of 
the newly arising energies into the channels which have been most 
often called into activity in the past.' 

§ 3. Thus far we have had under consideration the activities 
of oi-jjfanisms of a passive, uninitiative kind. Later, in tlie 
development of the race, as spontaneity became marked, there 
may be supposed to have arisen, ui)on the presentation of 
objects — 

E, certain co-ordinated activities leading to approach 
towartls the object presented. 

F, certain co-ordinated activities leading to depai-tui-e 
from the object presented. 

I^ter on, as prevision bwann* more marked— 

G, certain co-ordinated activities tending; to the driving 
away of the object presented. 

* Cf. Jaiiics's I'sfi., p. 44.'i. Not** also Darwin, ojk rit. chmp. vii. fm a 
fuller trratiiient of thin Hiihjrot than seems necessary here. 
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II, certain co-oidiimted activities teiulin*; to hring about 
attraction of other individuals. 

Kvidently the co-ordinations above discussed would, under 
tlie laws of survival, become connected with advantageous 
and disadvantageous objects, so that approach and activities 
tending to attract would become connected with advantageous 
objects, and departure and repulsive activities with dis- 
advantageous objects. AVhilst this connection was lx;coniing 
establislied, we might ex{)ect also the rise of certain 

I, co-onlinations of activities tending to effectiveness of 
attention and c(*rtaiii 

K, co-ordinations of activities relative to the imitation 
of individuals, which will resuh advantageously for those 
who ftdlow such com{Kinions as have leanu^l to avoiil evils 
and gain go^xK 

In the casi\s II and K where the activities would lie 
of a very varied nature, we shouM not l(M»k for coincident, 
relatively definite, conditions of consciousness which would 
be relatively fixeil. 

To these we return later. 

In the cases hi, F, (I, I, liowever, such i-elative fixity 
should l»e l(N>ke<l for. 

As a matter of fact we do have the ftdlowing ment^il 
states : — 

K. b»VK arising with tendencies to appi<»:u:h an object, 
which, in the long run, has l>een racially (nfranttufeuits, 

F. Fkah arising with tendencies to (h*pait from an object, 
which, in the huig nni, has lx*en racially diAml nt HUttjrou^ 

<t. An<;ku arising with tendencies to drive away an object, 
which, in the huig run. has l)een racially ih.%*tttr(tnttijtott<. 

I. Snu'RiSK arising with tendencies t4> «»(r«*<rtive attention. 

'Dit; wtinl I>)Vi'^ iiii<li*r my trriiiinolfi^v, i» rvi<lfiitly u»n) in a l>r*ail 
«*li«r. If it 1m» «oii«*«-t, tliru iimrli f>f what pir* hy tli«> ti-iriir of l»vr 
IJI no call<*<l l»rcati«r of in<lin*rt ioiubiri4li<>|i ur r«»lilirt tioti witli iUr 
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psyckoees here described ; the connection, and cause of identity of 
name, however, biiing assignable in all cai^es I have examined. Soziial 
love is a particular form of this feeling differentiated by the presence 
of the tendency to act with sexual reference. Professor Bain has 
referred the love jwychosis to the pleasures of touch, particularly iu 
reference to the embrace. A summary of his statement of the case, 
with Professor James's criticisms, I recommend to the reader as being 
more interesting than anything I could write. ^ 

Darwin's statement of the relation of love to contact appears to me 
more accurate than Professor Bain's.' As Darwin * says, *' The feelings 
which are called tender are diflicult to analyse ; they seem to be com- 
pounded of affection, joy, and especially of sympathy." 

When we consider to what a wide range the word *Move" is applied it 
becomes very evident that any limitation of it to sexual reference is 
impossible. We love our foo<l, our sjwrts, our homes, our country, 
our parents, our male friends, and in none of tliese cases is there any 
embrace element apfKircnt Sexual love is indeed the most vivid and 
]K)werful form of love, but surely with the examples above noted it is 
apparent that there must be some general basic state common to all 
these special forms of love, and to which are superadded the far- 
I'eaching effects which we realise when the object loved is of the 
\oppo6ite sex. The common ground, I think, is this impulsive tendency 
to subordinate all activities to those necessary to bring about our 
/approach to the loved object^ At all events, it seems clear to me that 
all love does contain this, and therefon*. it is perfectly legitimate to use 
the word to indicate the general '* instinct -feeling" which I here 
describe. When I love, I find always a tendency to move out of my 
immediate environment towards its object ; this mental state has 
distinct elements localisable in the muf«cles I would use in leaving my 
chair and walking forward, and I munt acknowledge muscular sensa- 
tions in arms and chest which arc not unlike what would go with the 
embrace ; but of course these I'IcmcnU arc not all ; the love is the 
total vibration of the system which, if carried out to its full conclusion, 
would make us arise and go to the loved one as did the prodigal to his 
father. Horwicz ^ tells us that there are three signs showing the true 
/ content of love. 1st, The seeking t<» appraich the loved one or the 
I striving to unite. 2nd, The willingness to sacrifice oneself. 3rd, 
i^ Feeling (Gtfiiht)^ sympathy. It seems to mc that 2 and 3 are 
rather resultants, than of the essence of love. The willingness to 
sacrifice oneself probably arises from the fact that love is indirectly 
induceil by actions which give pleasure to others ; while sym|)athy is 



* Jainrs'^ Pxy.^ vol. ii. jn». r>r»l, TiWl. 

• Darwin, op. cit. |». 21 r». ^ <)]). cit. j». *J1G. 

* Cf. Martinesii, Ttjjt^x of Kthim! Theory, ii. p. 123. 

• Annlynen, vol. iii. p. 462. 
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a condition of lovc*ii continuance : without it, inhnnnonious relatione 
toon ariflc to break tlu* bond. 

A» we have nlroadr teen, the activities of fear under this theor}* 
are directly o]>|x)M*d to those of U>ve, and we have noted that tlie two 
sCatet are acknowlr<lged to \ie inc(>m|iati1»h'. When an animal or 
chihl fears us we overcome the fear, tliat in, it*|>laee it with love, by 
bribing it to c«>mc to ur, not by approaching it ; and when we winh to 
bring onnudves to love others we voluntarily go towards and keep with 
them. Similar relations will lie found with the ef|ually incoui|»atible 
iitate of anger, which we dincnss later. 

Frar is closely allieil to dread above trcatc<l, but in differentiated \ 
from it by intense impulMis to move away from the object presented.* 
The word " fMinic ** may U* applied to that state of fear in which there 
ia actually active moving; away from, but fear, as usually ex|iericnced, 
lias the impulses to turn and run« in |iart restniined. Thus fear 
involves at the same time the conditions of dread : and it is as thou«^h 
Nature had taken the forct*s acrumulate<l by the original inhibitor} 
effects fed lowing the presence (»f ilanger, and had made theiii of use by 
forring them thnMi«;h certain rhaiinels in whieli they might Im* most 
effe«-ti%*e in takini; the individual from the danger. There is the 
** sinking of the heart** and the ]»sych(wiK of getiend contractifm 
Dotif^eel also in di-ea<l when the danger is not definitely loraliMil ; but, 
with thi>s intense involuntary impulses to tuni and Him* \«hich can Iw 
overcome only by gn*at voluntary effort. Tlic intensity of the 
tendencies to flij»ht ind«*e«l very often pn^luce, an we have already 
seen in di»«cui«*iint; dr**Ad, an overthrow of cf»or«linatioii vhieh ie»ult> 
in trembling and d«*ath like jmralysis. 

Movements in (hf direriitm r)/thc obji»ct pre«ente«l bivak down fear. 
Face your enemy and advance u]K>n him, and he no hmger ap|iear9 
the formidable auln;4niii*t he seenie<l a moment ag«». Appn»n«h the 
lions, as did ('hri««tian in the Pihjrim'M /VorfroM, and >«mi find them 
rhaitK**!. CVninige coini*s with thi^ aetion, a» fear t«.n»e* vitli the 
Itimitig aii(l moving fn»m the ol»j«»ct, even when thi« a«tion is 
taken ^tdunt.irilv, a« I have alreadv notiNl. I>ive ninth ]«.id« one 
to go out to it^ obji-ct "canteth <»ut fear." Anp-r, whirh i« the 
impulse to atLvk, may alternate with, but canned U* «iniult.ni«M»u« 
with, fear. 

Tlie mniplete outeoine of AMorR i« n* •it^ni**M|ly in arlioii« to ilrivr 
away or def»tr*»y the object pn»^Mite«l. Th«'n* ate •ndihn deiunp 
ments of the grnetal cirrulatoiy a^tiMii |i«'rtutUiiion« in the 
sym|«itlK*tic ner%'«»iM •y^tein ; as in the «a*<» of j«n, •• iherr i« au 
exfiatuiion c»f the bliMid ■ vniMdf«, an inrre.i<H* of ititier\.ition in the 
voluntiry nin« Im ; but in anger the phenomena are inoir iiitrn«r, $»$ 
that often the litntt^ of the coonlination« «>f V(»luntir^ ini«^eiiients and «»f 



' Cf. ljt%\'\r Sli»|ih#»n> Stimct of Klht^, p .M ; •'**> M»rtui#*»i. ofi • »/. i^ 
p. 121. 
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their strength, under the \yo\vcT of nngcr, are overstepped bo that the 
inoveincntn become forceless and insutticient." ^ The likeness to joy is 
seen ratlicr in the mooil of the >varrior going out to 1>attle tlian in 
that of the man suddenly inii)elled to nction by the unlooked-for 
appearance of nn enemy. 

But beyond the^e general effects there can be no question that 
typical ang(^ has necessarily connected with it hostile attitudes, 
and actions. As Aristotle*-' ]>ut it, *'Let anger be defined as 
an emotion accompanied by ]>ain, inqMilling us to inflict open 
punishment for any appaitrnt contempt towards ourselves or those 
belonging to u^" I shall quote fnnu Danvin ' again : " Rage " (which 
he considei-s to Ih; anger of markeil degree) "exhibits itself in 
the most diversifieil manner. The lieart and circulation are always 
affected ; the face reddens or l>econK*8 puq>le, with the veins on the 
forehead and neck distendt^. ... On the other hand, the action 
of the heart is sometimes so much impeded by git^at rage, that the 
countenance becomcH {lallid or livid, and not a few men with heart 
disease have dmppfMl down dead under this |>owcrful emotion. Tlie 
respiration is likewise affected ; the chest heaves, and the dilated 
nostrils quiver. As Tennyson writes — 

Sharp breaths of anger puffod her fairy nostrils out 

Hence we have such ex]>i-cs8ions us 'breathing out vengeance,' and 
' fuming with anger.' The excited brain gives stn^ngth to the muscle^ 
and at the same time energy to the will. The body is commonly held 
erect n>ady for instant m*tion, but sometimes it is bent forwards towards 
the offending jieison, with the limbs more or less rigid. The moutli is 
genendly c1<»seil with firmness, showing fixed dctemiimition, and tlie 
teeth are clenched or groinul t«)gether. Such gestures as the niising of 
the ai niK, with the fists clenched, as if to strike tlie offender, are common. 
Few men in a great jiassion, and telling some one to begone, can 
resist acting as if they intended to strike or ])ush the man violently 
away. The desire, indetnl, to strike often lx;come?« so intderably 
strong, that inanimate (objects an^ struck or dashed to the gnaind ; 
but the gwtuiTS frequently iK'come altogether purjKweless or fitintic. 
. . . The lips are .sometimes protnuled iluring nv^^v in a manner tlw 
meaning of which I do not nndei-stmd, luiless it deiH*nds upon our 
descent fit)m some ajn^-like animal. . . . The lii»s, however, arc 
much more commonly n'tnwtetl, the grinning or clencluMl teeUi being 
thus e\(»osed. This has 1>een noticeil by almost every one who luM 
written on expression. The ap])eai-ance is jis if the teeth were un- 
coveix^l, i"ea<ly for seizing or t«'aring an enemy, though there may be 
no intention of a<-ting in this manner." 



* f*aii;;«\ ojt. cit. p. '.VI. .My tr.iiislatioii is five. The whole chapter is* 
iiltelvstiiig. 

• f'hrfnrir, P,.H.k II. . h.ip. ii. ^ Op. cit. p. LMO ff. 
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TliAt iui<;er caiiiiot Ik* fully c.xpcriciicc«l without tlu'>c nctivitics of 
liCMtility will, I think, Inxome cvideut to any one whd will try tu | 
feel anger while avoiding any of its iluuiictemtic cxpreAtiiotiis f.*j. ( 
while iitroking tlic head of a chihl, with a smile ou one's face, with 
tlie tecUi a|iart^ with the hanils unclenclutl. 

That SuRPKiKK in always acconiinnitMl by activities looking to the 
|ierfection of attention is, I think, shown in the following i|uotation ] 
from Darwin* : *' Attention, if sudden and close, giiuliuites into sur-j 
prise, ami tliis into astonishment, and tliis into stu]H.*(ietl amazement) 
The latter frame of mind is closely akin to terror. Attention is 
nhown hy the eyebrows being slightly raiHi><l ; and as this state 
increases into surprise, they are raised to a much gix*at4>r extent, with 
the eyes and mouth widely o])on. Tlic raising of th«* eyebrows is 
necessary in order that the eyes shouM l»e o]»ene<l quickly and widely, 
and this movement pnMluceK ti-nuKvenv* wrinkles acrikKt* the forchemL 
The degi-ct: to whit:h the eyebmws and mouth are o|Hrnitl corresftonds 
with the flegree of surprine felt ; but these movements must be co> 
iirJiuate<l, for a widely -o|N:netl mouth with eyebrowK cmly slightly 
nuse<l results in a meaningless grinwice, sm Dr. Duchenne has nhown 
in one of his photogniphs. On the other hand, a |H*im)n nuiy often 
be ai*«>n to pret4*nd surprise by merely raising his eyebrows. . . . 
Tlie eyes and mouth lieing widely o|»en is an expie>Hion univerNdly 
recognised as one of sur]>rise or astonishment. Thus Sliaki*8peait: 
says, * 1 saw a smith stand with o|»en niouUi swalli»wing a tailor s 
uew!«' {Kiuij John^ Art IV. Scene ii.). Ami again, * Tliry MrenuHl 
almost, with staring on one another, t<> tear the c»m*% ui their ey<*« ; 
ilier^ was spei^-h in their dumbness, language in their very gesture ; 
they looke<l on if tli<>y h;wl heanl of a worhl destniytrd ' (ll'inUrg Taif^ 
Act V. S«ene ii.) . . . That the eyebrows are iiiiM-d by an innate 
or instinctive impulM: may l« inferre<l fn»m the f.-irt tliat Ijaura 
liridgman invariably actA thus when astonislie«l, n*( 1 have U'en 
assured b> the b-vly who has lat^dy had cluirge of her. A« Miq>iiiM* is 
r.\cite<I by Miuirtliiie^ unei|ierU*<l or unknown, ue naturally de«iir, ^ 
when Ntartteil, t'» |ierceive the cauw as <|ui«-kly as |KMSible ; ami fie 
ruiiAe«(uently o|ien our eyes fully, si> that Uie field of virion may lie 
incriMH'd, and the eyeUilU m«>%*cd easdy in any diftN*ti«in. Ihit thin 
hanlly ai-cnuntt for the eyebrows lieing mt greatly r.ii*4*«l a* is the 
cane, ati«l for the wdd utanng of the o|ien eyes. The e&planstit»n lie% 
I believe, in the im|M»Mibdity of o|iening tlie eyt:s uith gtx-at rupi«lity 
by mendy r«4ittiiig the up|i«*r lids. To eHett this the i*yebniw« must 
be lifie«l rnergetuallv. Any one *h«» will try t<» ojn-n his eyes as 
i|iiirkly a)i |MMiible licfoie a iiiirn»i wdl liml tliat he acts thus ; aii<t 
the eii«'igi'lic lifting up of the c}ebfo«< o|t«ns the vyi-* mi widely that 
they Alan*, the white lieing ex|H««r«l all smund the iris. lloiroTer, 
the ele%'ation of the eyebrows i«« an a4h.-uit«H;e in lociking U|iwatd« ; 

» np. *-!/ |i. 278 rr. 
i; 
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for as long m tlicy me loworwl tlicy impede our vision in this direc- 
tion. The cause of tlic mouth being opened ^vhen astonishment is 
felt is a much more complex affair ; and several causes apparently 
concur in leading to this movement. It has often been supposed that 
the sense of hearing in thus rendered nioit; acute ; hut I have watcliei) 
^lersons listening intently to a slight noise, the nature and source 
of which thev knew perfectly, and they di<l not open their mouths. 
. . . Every sudden emotion, including astonishment, quickens the 
action of the heart, and with it the respiration. Now we can breathe, 
as Gratiolct remarks, and w a]>peara to me to be the case, much more 
([uietly through the o]>en mouth than through the nostrils. There- 
fore when we wish to listen intently to any sound, we either stop 
breathing, or breathe as quietly os iKjssible, by oiK'uing our mouths, 
at the same time keeping our bodies motionless. . . . When tlic 
attention is concentrated for a length of time with fixed earnestness 
on any object or subject, all Uie organs of the body are forgotten and 
neglected, and as the nervous energy of each individual is limited in 
amount, little is transmitted to any part of the system, excepting that 
which is at the time bi-ought into energetic action. Therefore many 
of the muscles tend to become relaxed, and the jaw drojm from its 
own weight. This will account for the dropping of the jaw and open 
mouth of a man stupefied with amazement, and perhaps when less 
strongly affectctl. I have notice<l this apjwarance, as I find recorded 
in my notes, in very young children when they were only moderately 
surprised. 

"There is ptill another and highly effective cause leading to the 
mouth being oj>on<Hl when we are ;ist(»nished, and more e8i>ecially 
when we are suddenly startled. We can draw a fidl and deep 
inspiration much more easily ihruiigh the widely-open mouth than 
through the nostrils. Now when we start at any sudden sound or 
sight, almost all the nmscles of the body are involuutnrily and 
momentarily thrown into strong action, for the sake of guaixling our- 
selves against or jumping away from the danger, which we habitually 
associate with anything tniexpectcfl. But we always unconsciously 
prejwire ourselves for any great exertion, as formerly explained, by 
first taking a deep and full inspiration, antl we conse^piently oj>en our 
mouths. If no exertion follows, and we still riMiiain tLstcmislied, we 
cease for a time to breathe, or bn'athe as quietly as possible, in order 
that every sound may be distinctly lieanl. Or again, if our attention 
continues long and eanieslly alisorl>eil, all our muscles become relaxed, 
and the jaw, which was at first suddenly oi>encd, remains dropped. 
Thus several causes concur towards this same movement, whenever 
surprise, astonishment, or amazement is felt/' 

The conscious side of th«' sudden turning towanls the unknown 
object is an element of 8ur]>rise which deserves further emphasis than 
Mr. Darwin giws to it Tlie acti<m looks to more jwrfect adjustment 
of the organs by whk'li knowledge is reached. Wc have become so 
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■ceastoiiieil U) this actiuu that wc iimkc a figure of i«|H.*iTh fruiii it, and 
talk of Itciii^ tnntfd from a train uf thoiiglit by some fiur]>ri»iiig rela- 
Uon. Any ono may convince liiinM^lf tliat 8uq>riHc in (l(')HMi(lent u]»on 
ibe activities above diiicribed, and cannot be cx|>erience<l if they be 
eliminat4.*d, if he will make the attempt to lie surpriflcd \\\>o\\ imagin- 
ing a sudden noise back of him and remain without turning, hoMing 
hit teeth cleucheil and keeping his eyes close<l. 



§ 4. Now it is to bo noted that nil of the definite mental 
states thus far mentioned — .Toy, Dr-eJid. Sorrow, IJelief. I/)ve, 
Fear, Anj^r, Suri)ri»e — are typical emotions; and this leads us 
to tlie liypotli<»«is tliat nnotions are tlie rr/afivrftf Jij-c/f ;wy- 
eko$es (instinct-f<H!lin<;a) coincident trilh cotTt'sjKmtlingli/ fhord 
eo-^miinnlimiJt of instinctive activities aviaintj vjKin the jnrsent- 
alion of determinate objective condition.^. 

It is apparent that in what lias precedeil this we have Inien 
treatin*' of the widest distinctions only. Und<T the theory 
defended no two emotions are likely to be identical in 
different miMi, or even in the same man at diir<*rent moments, 
for it is highly inipn)l)able that there will ever \m an exact 
recurrena* of a certain amibination of components in an ini- 
(Milsive reaction. As Taulhan ' says, "II n*y a pas deux 
emotions semblaldes ; Tamour, rhez Stuart Mill, n'est pas le 
ni(*me que I'amour cliez Casanova. I>t* nirme, le meme 
homme n est genonilement pas ani(>un*ux ou ambitieux, ou 
orgueilleux a quarante ans, cxaetement de la nHine maniere 
qu'il I'a eU? a dix-hnit ans," It is evident, umler such^eir- 
Ciinistanr<»s, that, as has already Ihm'u su«;i;«'si«i|^ thrre is 
great danger of l)ein^ misundei"sto<nl in any donrription of 
what is the content of anv naniod emotion I'ut this dan^or 
must l>e braveiL 

The name ^iven to a stAl«» must l>e det^'miineti by iln 
most pmminent. ever-present, and j^«»nfnilly - n*coj;nis4»d 
difr(*n*ntial numtal eom|>onents. \Vh«ui one nins inipulsiv<dy 

I rkrnotiitiuM Af*fiif*, \K If^r*. Her «l«o \*. IM for development of thit 

Dolioti. 
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from a clanger towards a protector, the psychic side of the 
activities of running are common to both the state of love 
with which he looks forward, and to the state of fear with 
which he looks back; but these psychic coincidents of 
running being relatively unimportant, are scarcely con- 
sidered. What are considered are the complex reactive psy- 
choses which always appear in consciousness when he loves, 
and those divci-se ones which appear when he feai-s. We are 
to consider, therefore, in each case that constant mental com- 
plex which is always experienced whenever we designate our 
state of mind by the name of one of the emotions, paying 
especial attention to characteristic diflerential elements. > 

Still the psychic side of the nmscular reactions which make 
up the visible expression with which we have principally 
been dealing, must be important, if the hypothesis be correct 
The muscular sensations, in truth, attract most attention in 
the introspective study of emotional states. 1 think it 
evident that these sensations are, in all cases where expres- 
sion is marked and disparate, exceedingly important elements, 
and are those which are most easily fixable, and by which, 
therefore, we for the most part differentiate the several 
states;^ in other words, the muscular elements mainly 
determine our broader classification and naming of the 
emotions ; but it is apparent, 1 think, that they cannot make 
up the total of what we speak of as an emotional state of 
mind. 

Nor do 1 think it is at all |K)Ssible to limit the physical 
activities involved with the emotions, to such ellects of 
voluntary innervation or alteration of size of blood-vessels or 
spasm of organic nmscle as Lange seems to think determine 
them ; nor to increase and decrease of muscle power as F6re s 
results might suggest; nor to such changes, in relation of 

' Cf. Professor James's article in Mind^ ')4, and my disciuision of the same 
in 36. 
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sixu of capillaries, in voluntary innervation, in rospiratory 
and heart functioning as Leiunann * has ohsorved. 

The fact is that we are still very nuich in the dark as to 
the physical coincidents of the emotional psychoses, and in 
my judgment we always shall l)o. For these emotions seem 
to me to be coincidents of reactions of the whole organism 
tending to certain results. The superficial changes involved 
we may to mmw extent discover, but until we reach a stage of 
omnisciences we c^annot hope to understand and describe all 
the activities and their relations that are involve<l. We may, 
however, with propriety roughly classify our emotional 
states by broail distinctions of physic content as connectcMl 
with certain ends that we see attained by the reactions ; as I 
have done above : but we must acknowledge that each 
individual idiosyncrasy and each tc»mi>or:iry change of 
individual activity should alt^T in small ways the jwychic 
complex, and this, as wu have seen, accords with ex|>erience. 

To gf» further with this developmental consideration would 

{)erha]>s be |Kissible, btit the value of such argument, doubtful, 

Home will say, even as far as we have gone, l>ecomes more so 

the further w(» proceed, lK?cause of the unrertainty as to the 

histor)' of our racial development. I think it worth while, 

however, t^) say a few wonls in refen»ncc to the psychological 

hyi>othesis to which this cursor}* developmental view leads us. 

• 

§ 5. The definition of emotion aUive given is opi>ose<l to 

the onlinarv notion that emotions are mental staU^s which 

errior ceKain expressions. We should s|N>ak not of the 

expression of the emotions, nor of emotions as caused l)y 

the expressive activities, but of the emotions as tlie |)«ychic 

side of these expressions, using this last term broadly. This 

is the ]H>sition involvwl in (he dfjiniti'm of emotion adopted by 

' Cf. lirbmanii, «f. cU. pp. 61 If., 112 fT. 



^ 
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Pi-ofessorJiuncs in his Psyclujlogy^ where bo says: " The bodily 
changes follow directly the perception of the existing fact, and 
our feeling of the sauic as they occur is the emotion ;" but the 
definition I give does not involve the doubtful contention 
which I'rofessor James makes, viz. that the emotion is caused 
by the expression. Whether this contention be verified or no, 
the definition I give seems to me to hold true. Professor 
James's own acute arguments seem to me to afford us full 
reason for accepting the view that emotions are not psychoses 
which cause the expression, but are the psychic coincidents 
of the expression, and of what goes with it. 

That all typical emotions are determined by tlie appearance 
of percepts^ and are iiistincl'fccliiujH^ will, I think, not be 
denied. Although in our complicated life we have come to 
realise the end to which our vivid emotions lead us, they are 
in no sense dependent upon that knowledge for their power. 
Where an emotion appears to grow upon us, it is because the 
object of it gains gradually its place in its group. The casual 
acquaintance becomes one whom we love, not as the result of 
the appreciation of advantage to be gained by his co-opera- 
tion, but as soon as his general action towards us has placed 
liim in the category of those who are in sympathy with us ; 
the emotion is changed in character and force, but is imme- 
diate at each step ; the love once gained is not easily over- 
thrown by evidences of perfidy. To take another instance, 
the boxer strikes at first with ailculated precision, but pre- 
sently, when " he warms to his work," he becomes angi-y, the 

» Vol. ii. p. 4S9. 

' Tlie weakening effect of a swMrnly arising emotion, aa noted by Wumlt 
in his Psy, Phy., 3rd edit. vol. ii. p. 406« is duo, doubtless, to this in- 
stinctive nature of emotion, and to the fact tliat its power is dei>endent upon 
the immediacy of the ri»action ; it works suiMonly, to the equally sudden low 
of power and activity in the |)arts not necessarily acting in the direction of 
the object of the emotion. The itsychosis of this weakening fonns, of course, 
in certain dircctioun, an imiw)rtant element in the complex which wo call the 
emotion. 
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blows follow one nuotlicr without the intonneiliatioii of 
tbougliL He then becomes a true fighter. 

If, then, the emotions are determined by the instinctive 
activities, each marked difTerence of activity should l>e acccun- 
panieil by a di(Tei*cnce of emotional quality. The psychosis, 
when one cowers before an approaching danger, is clearly 
not the same as that when one is actively fleeing fn)ni 
danger, although there is so nmch in common between the 
two states that both are carelessly called fmrs, liage simi- 
larly, with its active demonstrations, is certainly apart from 
hatn^l, with its quieter calculations. The love which in- 
volves the wide excitement, the intense glandular secretive 
activities which arise when the loved object is of the opposite 
sex, and one with whom sexual relations a]*e |K>ssiblc, must 
be a very different toUil complex fi-om the l<»ve towards a 
brother, from which the excitements alK)v<» mentioned are 
entirely eliminated. 

Under such a view it is evident that the inconii>atibility 
of the activities involved in the two cases should lea<l us to 
expect to find that " jwrfect love casteth out fear," as we read 
in the Scriptures. Aristotle noted the same and kindrwl 
facts. " No one loves a jwrson whom he feai-s," says he ; ' 
an<l again,- " It is im|>ossible to feel anger and fear at the 
same time.** In like manner, for instance, we shcmhi Ix* 
prepared to find it im|>ossibIe, as it is in my own casp at least, 
to ex|K;rience anything lik<» definite surprise with clenclHHl 
teeth and half-cloned ey<*s; u\inn\ i*yes and nuiuth lieing 
chararteristic surprise expn*ssions. |)iircrenr<»s l)etwc»f»n the 
mental habit of individuals should also U* e\|M»ct<*<l to lead 
to such <lif1eretices of conception of the content of the several 
emotions, as we find. Actions brou*:lit aUiut by will or by 
accident should in a wide way lw» areomiKiniinl by psycho«4»s 
similar to what would Im> ex|N*rif*nc<Hl wen* the acts such as 
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"express the emotions." Ixjt one in the dark, hearing foot- 
steps behind one, start suddenly to walk faster. If he pay 
close attention, he will note the " sinking of the heai-t " and 
other psychic efl'ects which go a great way to make up fear 
proper. Qther instances of importance are given by Pro- 
fessor James.* His argument by exclusion,* too, is suggestive 
for us here. That the cutting ofl' of the important muscular 
or other components of a complex emotional state, one by 
one, should reduce the emotion by great steps correspondingly, 
is to be expected under our hypothesis. 

§ G. A few points may well be brought forward which 
give indirect corroboration in reference to the emotions above 
described. 

Joy, sorrow, dread, and relief may be grouped together. 
In view of the relations to general activities above described, 
joy and relief, on the one hand, should be expected to show 
close bonds : sorrow and dread on the other ; and thus we 
find them. Of the more active emotions fciir should be found 
closely allied to dread, and because it nmst have its cause in 
the actions of others, should be somewhat less emphatic in 
our experience than love and hate, which, on the other hand, 
imply spontaneity, an emphasis of our individuality, a going 
out towards othei-s. No wonder is it that I'^mpedocles held 
love and anger to be the determinants of all phenomena. As 
Mr. Bain says, they " stand out boldly as giants of the group." 

The relation to safety in the presence of danger which is 
common to both hate and fear should make the transition 



* I^stjchology, vol. ii. p. 462 IF. Ijcliiitaiin (^7). cif. y. 114) justly holds that it 
is iini>a8sihle to claim an i<lciitity between these '*urtiKcial emotions" ami the 
emotions as normally initiatnl, for if tlioy wore the same wo would I»e unahlc 
to note the difference l»otween them. All that can W cl.'iiiiietl, of ctmi-sie, is 
that a lai^c [•I'oitortion of the |isychic elements are the same in the twoca.ses, 
and this is all that is neeilful for oin ar^uinciit. 

' Ihiii. |». 4i;3. 
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fruiii one to the otiier very easy. Tliis is a matter of ex- 
perience. The animal driven to bay loses fright, and fights 
with a fierceness which is proverbial. Those dangerous 
objects which are pre-eminently too powerful for us to witli- 
stand, excite fear, and those which are notably weaker than 
wc are excite anger or disdain. The lion, even when caged, 
is feared, not hated. We deU^ snapping lap-dogs, and 
spiders and ni08<[uitoes. 

Seven of the emotions above discussed are held to be de- 
termined by relations to advantageous or disadvantageous 
objects; but it is apparent that (1) there are cases where 
the emotion arises while the relation claimed can be shown 
not to exist ; and (2) there are cases in which the relation 
can be shown to exist where the looked-for emotion does not 
a|>pcar. These exceptions are explicable on developmental 
lines. 

The second point above mentioned needs little discussion, 
for it is evident that if there be many rec(»gnisable dangers 
from which we <lo not instinctively recoil, and many rvc€>giii.H- 
able gains which we do not instinctively reach out towaitls, this 
is to be exjiected where conditions are relatively new to the 
race. The first |)oint is covered by the supiK^sition that the 
inheritiMl tendencies have in the past history of our race been 
connected with the mlvantages or disadvantages which we 
now fail to realise ; and enough instances can lie bix)ught 
f<»rwanl. in which wc are able to w<» that the luoke<l-f«»r 
relation has (*xi.sUMi in the pa.<tt, to warmnt us in arcepting the 
8up|»osition as pn»lialiK\ The joy and sadiii*Hs ci>nn<*ct4Ml 
respectively with the thought of the coming of Spring and 
the departui^e of .Summer ait* not comnu*nsunit4* ip<t|>ectively 
with the advant^ige and di.Hatlvaiitiige to u^ in the«c days. 
For tis the lhi(!tMatioii.H of m^iUHon bring little practical 
change ; the previnions ami piecautions of iiio<h*tii life have 
broken the force of the ilangeis and luive taken away fitiin 
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the iniportiiuce of the gains ; but among our ancestry there 
must have been a very direct relation between Spring and 
ease of living, and between Winter and hardship. The same 
may be said with less force about the joy connected with 
sunrise, and the sadness with evening ; for us, who turn night 
to day, the connection with changes of general activity must 
be greatly lessened. Both of these cases, especially the latter, 
are complicated by real increase or decrease of general 
activity in the manner already touched upon. 

Many dread every approaching thunderstorm, and feel relief 
at its departure ; the dangers connected with lightning effects, 
so slight for us, must have been very considerable for our quasi- 
simian ancestors. Ileal fear is experienced by timid people 
upon seeing the beasts of prey in a menagerie. Their fierce 
cries and ferocious aspect and appearance of power must carrj' 
us back to the times when they were a real cause for alarm ; 
for, encaged, well fed, and closely guarded, they are as nearly 
hannless as anything in our environment can be. Malevo- 
lence, too, is shown towards insects and smaller reptiles which 
do not hann us, but which we can imagine may, in certain 
species, have been excceilingly dangerous to our forefathers. 
The love felt by many people for dogs seems incommensurate 
with their advantage to us. Under our system of living, 
they are indeed often rcal nuisances ; but as protectora and 
helpers our anccstoi*s must have found their companionship 
of great value. 



§ 7. The principal point of intci*est for us, in connection 
with this hy|>othcsis, lies in the fact that if the theory main- 
tained be contict, the separation of i)leasure and pain fi*om 
the emotions is evidently a psychological necessity ; for it is 
manifestly impossible to hold that pleasures and pains are 
" i-elatively fixed psyehoses," or that they " correspond to 
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Used coordinations of instinctive activities/* or "arise uiMjn 
the presc^ntation of determinate objective conditions." Or, to 
use i'rofessor James's terms, it is clearly imi>ossible to think 
of pleasures and pains as "our feeling's of the bodily changes 
which follow directly the perception of existing facts." 

Moreover, pleasures and pains are fiot determined by per- 
cepts, as emotions are ; they are luirt and parcel of the elements 
which go to make up these |>ercepts, as well as of the simpler 
states which we call sensations, to go no farther. Again, 
pleasure-pain modes do not differ radically with the dilh*r- 
euces of content to which they are attached, as emotions do. 
The ptiins of sorrow and the pains of fear are not essentially 
diverse, nor are the pleasures of love and those of triumph 
opposed in any way, notwithstanding the great distinction 
between the states to which they are attached. Again, 
pleasure |>ain modes cannot, with the least degree of ceitainty, 
be brought about by will or by accident, through the stimu- 
lation of the activities which have before brought them to us. 
llie objects, — the sensations which one day give us pleasure 
produce pain on another day. Finally (to ailopt from Pro- 
fessor Jamrs the method (»f exclusion), it is clear that we do 
not lose all of our emotion if we think out of it all of its 
plea8ure-i>ain ; there is much else left which is recognisable 
as emotional stilL On the other hand, we are able to elimi- 
nate the pleasure or |»ain only if we at the same time effect 
the gradual oblitemtion or radical alteration of the cUmrnlx to 
which they have been attached. It ap|>ears to me, tlierefi)re. 
tliat the position taken in Chap. I. as to Uie se|)aration in 
classification of emotion and pleasure-pain is amply justifH^il. 
It may be urged, however, tliat we have pjifweil over one 
notable reason why the two grou()S of phenomena shouhi Im* 
classetl together. It may lie held that theie ate definite ex- 
pressions for pleasun* and for |iaiii. and that this fart forct^ 
us, under the above theory of the emotions, to place pleasure 
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niid pain under the emotional category. I think it will 
appear clear, however, to any one who studies the subject, 
that " expi-ession " is quite a diiTerent matter in tlie two cases. 
Emotional expression is called out by and relates to objects. 
Pleasure-pain expression is called out by and relates to dis- 
tinctly subjective states. Darwin, although his thought is 
obscured by the prevailing uncertainty of terminology and 
by his failure to consider the distinctions between pleasure- 
pain and emotion, nevertheless brings out clearly in his book 
on the subject that the expression of pleasure is little else 
than the result of an overflow of surplus energy into channels 
which are otherwise in frequent use (which, as we shall see 
Inter, is a fact we should look for under our theory), but witli 
no disceniiblc end. The activities which pain brings about 
are very wide, involving the whole nervous system.* Mr. 
J^arwin has shown us that the mora evident external expres- 
sions of pain involve activities which tend to relieve the pain 
by alteration of attention,' or by efforts to remove the pain- 
giving object or to attract what may aid, or by actions tending 
to protect delicate parts of the organic system during the 
violent actions which these efforts imply.' 

Inasmuch as it is perfectly i>ossible in many cases by an 
efTort of will to inhibit the oxpressions of pain without in the 
least reducing, but rather with the likelihood of increasing, tlie 
pain itself; and, on the other hand, to inhibit the expressions of 
pleasure without reducing the pleasure except so far as it was 

' Cf. MantogAZza, La. Phifsiolotfie tl. I. Douleur^ p, 60. He has attempted 
to nhow that the olmcurer activitiefl in jMirt temi Ui ''produce carbonic 
intoxication, which alloviatcs the [Niinful acnsatiou.*' 

' Cf. MantcgazzA, ojt. ci(. j». 210, for a varirty of examples. 

• Lrhmann (np. eft. p. 7r» IT.) has lately a( tempt (h| to define special efTi^cta ol 
iKiin and of pleasure uiN>n heart a4'tion and n>Hpinition and capillary rolunie. 
His re.^ults «lo not convince me that ho has found any expi-essive effects for 
simple pleasures or fviins, or that he has defined the whole of the effects 
examined. Nor do they show, in my opinion, that there is any special 
action for itlra.sui-e or for i^ain ai>art from inllueiices of the contents to which 
they arc attache<I. 
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distinctly imrt aud parcel of the muscular coiitraitiuns involvetl 
in the pleasure state thus narrowed, it seems evident that the 
expression in these cases is a different thing fitim emotional 
expression proper, which, as we have seen, ainnot l)e cut off 
wiUiout duitinctly limiting the emotional state. 

It seems to me that it may be held that pleasure and )min 
brin^ (thnil true emotional states which are the psychoses of 
the activities involved in and willi tlieir so-called expressions. 
This position is corroborated by the fact that so soon as the 
expressions l)ecoine separated from pure subjective reference 
and relate to objective conditions, then they tend to become 
identified witii well -recognised emotions. riea.<«ure expres- 
sions, when extreme, tend to bring about general activities, 
and the pleiisure is itkuitified witli joy. Pain expressions 
bring us sorrow or dread, or the violent activities with which 
anger is connected. When pleasure leads us to an object 
we find ourselves loving it. But the pleasure would be 
there even if we made no motion, actual or idenl, towanls it. 
When pain leads us to strike tiie mosquito we feel anger, 
but the )>ain would liave been there had we made no attempt 
to kill. 

It is ap|»arent that the facts here emphasistnl enable us in 
mocount for the common classification together of emotions 
and pleasure- )»ai II, above referred to, in a manner moie satis- 
facUiry tlian was | possible in Chap. I., where a {mrtial ex- 
planation was givrn of the lack of distinction. We shall 
find, indeed, furtlier ground for this ordinary lack of dis- 
crimination which we were unpre)mreii to tlisciiss at that 
time, but which is appropriate here. The two sets f»f 
plienomena are alli<Ml in that both are primitive; in U)th 
cases we are able tii trace their genesis lioi^k to tito earliest 
developments of consciousness ; Ixith guide towanls tiie 
advantageous or away from the disadvantageous*, the develop- 
ment of sen<^itional discrimination not showing this cluractcr- 
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istic. In the case of pleasure-pain, as we shall pi-csently see, 
we need to postulate only so much mental power as will make 
[K)ssible the discrimination between the psychic phases which 
are the coincidents of nerve states, healthful or unhealthful, 
to the nerve organ. In the case of the emotions, we need to 
{x^stulate a broad step in the development of intelligence, viz. 
the capacity to recognise objects. 

It will ^lerhaps be well here to consider a little more 
closely the theory which attempts to show that the emotions 
are complexes of pleasure and pain in representation. 

The early associationists, attracted by the strong algedonic 
quality appearing in the emotions, and not unnaturally tending 
to carry to extremes their thought as to association, suggested 
the hypothesis that there is nothing in the emotions except 
revivals of pleasures and pains which have been experienced 
directly, or which are tmnsferred (from means to e^irf, for 
example), and which cause the bodily actions called their 
expressions. The theory was not carefully thought out, and 
has shown no little weakness under the examination of the 
associationists tliemselves. A serious flaw in the tlieory is 
brought forward by Professor Bain (James Mill's Analysis; 
note to chap. xxi. sec. ii.) when he says, " Any tiling that looks 
solely to the circunisUmcc of pleasure and pain (important 
as that is) fails to grai)ple with all the facts. For example, 
there is no account rendered of the very familiar emotion of 
wonder." Mr. J. S. Mill (in tlie note to same chap, and sec.) 
presents a still more notable objection to the theory in the 
following words. He takes fear as an example of the 
psychoses in question and says, "Tlie idea of a pain,^ if it 
acts on the bodily functions at all, has an action of the same 
kind (though much less in degree) as the pain itself would 
have. l>ut the jmssion of fear has a totally differcnt action. 

' I should say the painful nvivdl of a pain. 
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Sup{>osc the fear to be that of a flogginj^. The llo<;jj;ing its<»ir, 
if it proilucetl any physical (U^inoiistration, would inwhico 
cries, shrinkiiigs, i>08sibly luuscular ^tru^ules, and might by 
its remoter effects disturb the action of tlie brain or of the 
circulation ; and if tlic fear of the tloggin;^ pixxluced these 
same effects in a mitigated degree the (xiwer of fear miglit be 
merely the iK)\ver of the idea of the )Niin. lint none of these 
are at all like the characteristic symptoms of fe^ir ; while those* 
characteristic synipU)m8 are much the same whatever be the 
particular pain apprehended, and whether it be a bodily or 
a purely mental pain, provided it l>e sulliciently intense and 
sufficiently proximate. No one has ever accounted for this 
remarkable difl'erence." Another objt^ction occurs to me 
which may be mentioned hei'c. If the so-udled emotions 
are mendy n»piesentiitive pleasures and juiins, then the 
represenUition to oui-selves of the phuisuivs and |»ainH coniing 
to us should proilute in us the "emotions." Any one who 
will ex])eriment in this (mrticular will, I lM^lie\c, d4K:ide that 
no such rise of "emotion" t'lkes place und(»r such ciix'um- 
stances, rjj, no amount of n^presenUition to a hun^^iy man of 
the pleasure's of eating or of gratitude to a |Nwsible liene- 
(actor can bring aUnit joy such as would follow u]M)n the 
apl>eamncc of some one bi»aring foo*!. 

Liter on l)arwiii and other evolutionists calliHl attt'ution 
to the usefulness of the expressions Ui the indnidual and tht* 
race, and this si-^fMned to strengthen the ;LSsociationist |H)«ition. 
although in n*ality tin* valuable re^^ults obtained from evolu- 
tionary in(|uiry wivimI to mask tli«* wc'akn«'>«* of the fun<la- 
mental notion. 

Hotlding in his J'si/iltoityju' has laU-ly taken up tlu' 
original d(Ntrin<\ and has sUUihI it in niont attiurti\c foim. 
but he brings no nrw or effective argument to prove the 
(losition. 
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T/3htnann ^ still more lately has defended the hypothesis, 
and, in my opinion, has for the first time stated it in a form 
that makes it worthy of serious considemtion. It may be 
put thus : — 

(A) Each intellectual element has attached to it a definite 
pleasure or pain phase which is not alterable' without a 
practical change of individuality ; hence, when this element 
is revived, its fixed pleasure or pain phase is revived also. 
Pleasures and pains cause motor activities (or expressions) 
which differ with the intellectual elements to which they ai-e 
attached.* 

Emotions are strong complex pleasure or complex pain 
states, lai-gcly representative (I>), which cause complex motor 
activities, wliicli latter add their pleasure-pain qualities to 
the totality. 

This is apparently a mtional hypothesis, but it is founded, 
in the first place, upon a dogmatic assumption (R), which 
cannot in any way be pi-oven, and which is not a necessary 
one. 

In the second place, it is untenable, because the evidence 
all points to a denial of the notion (A) that unalterable 
algedonic ])hascs are attached to each intellectual element 
( Voi'sleilufif/)* 

In the third place, it fails, because, as 1 shall presently 
show (Chap. V. Appendix II.), emotions which have a 
practically fixed cont<*nt ( Vorsldbnuj) are experienced by 
an individual, within narrow time limits, in variable alge- 
donic i)hases, which would be impossible if the hypotheses 
wci*e correct. 

Tlie theory, indeed, is entirely without force unless the 

» <)}K cit. p. lA ir. - r. 105 IT. ' r. 278. 

* Note the rAM*s in opiwHition to liiN view wliirli Lohinaiin himself gives 
{ofh rif, p. 162 fT.), and cxplniiiR Inniely ax duo inohnbly to the fact that new 
intcllortiinl olonuMits lien* rntor witli dillViciit at^cilonic phases. See Chaft. V. 
Apiiondix II. of this book for further evidence in op(K»sition to Ltdnnann. 
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emotion, wliich is a psychosis of coinpnmtive fixedness, 
is made up of elements which have a similar fixed char- 
acter. 

It is hard to see how so complex a thing as an emotion 
could be formed by summation of such simple mental ele- 
ments as pleasure and {min are usually held to be. The 
naost we should exiN'ct fix)ni such summation would be an 
increase or decrease of pleasure or i>ain; for, as Aristotle 
says, " pleasure is a certain whole,** the form of which cannot 
be perfected by any time- process, nor by any pit)ces8 of 
summaticm of elements, and the same may equally well be 
said of paiiu 

If we examine the fact^ apart from tlie assumption that 
the expressions are caused by states of pleasure or of pain, 
we find that certain general systemic reactions (inclusive of 
muscular ones), with their algedonic tones, have IxTonie con- 
nected with the |H'ireption of objects which have bmught in 
Uie past not necos5mrily ph^asure or jwiin to thr iuiliruh*al^ 
but raeinl advanta^ or disadvantage. 

Tiiat pleasun*s and {xiins pnxluce reactions, and that 
these reactions may have lieen co-on)inated by inheritance to 
ward off the )iarticular pain and retiin the jmrticuiar plea- 
sure, is true ; but it is ap|>arent that the plennure or )^in, if 
of presentation, or even if the phase of a repn»seiitaticiii of an 
idea, wouhl bring action connected witli that prrm*ntation or 
idea only, and that no summation of sucli pU*asnrr*H and {lains 
would result in a fixcnl state like an emotion with elements 
relative to rurial result, ajwirt altogether from the pleasure or 
pain of tiie indivi<lual. 

It is conreivabh*. however, that complex |M^rce|itioiis of 
objective conditions l>earing certain relations would produce 
certain complex reactions, which would U* tuimHl to account 
racially, as suggest^nl alH)Vc; and a^ llie.Hi* ivnitions wouhl l>e 
powerful, they would l>e highly pl(*asurable or |>ninful ; lieiioe 

II 
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it seems more rational to adopt the hypothesis that the emo- 
tions are the psychoses of these reactions. 

It becomes apparent now tliat the true relation between 
pleasure -pain and the emotions is this. The emotions are 
complicated psychoses wliich almost invariably involve either 
repressions or hypeniorraal activities, either of which, as we 
shall presently see, are determinants of pleasure or pain. 
The emotions as a class, therefore, must be notably algedonic, 
as we find tliem; but this gives us no logical ground, it 
appears to me, for the treatment of the emotions as a sub- 
class under pleasure and pain, as is done so often.^ It is 
quite as improper as would be the treatment of the sensa- 
tions as a sub-class under pleasure and pain, because of the 
pleasure-pain quality bound up with the sensation. 



§ 8. Let us now return to the consideration of the two 
sets of co-ordinateil activities which we above reserved for 
later discussion, viz. (H) the co-ordinated activities tending to 
bring about attraction of other individuals ; and those (K) 
relative to the imitation of individuals. In these cases, as 
already noted, as the activities called forth nmst vary 
markedly in diflerent individuals, under our hypothesis we 
ought not to expect to find their conscious coincidents ot 
fixed nature for the race, and therefore we should not expect 
to find fixed name attachments connected with them. In 

* Profpwor .laiiios Sully still cliiifjs to this illogical arrangement. Ills exami- 
nation leads him to the conclusion {J/nnian Mitul, ii. p. 57) " that emotion is 
in general describable as a mass or aggregate of sensuous and rcpresentatiye 
material, haring a strongly marked and pre<lominant concomitant of feeling 
or affective tone.*' AVhy this should lead one to treat the emotions under the 
" feelings," which he says (p. 4G) "are constituted by elements of pleasure 
and fiain," 1 cannot sec, unless one treat the intellect also under the same 
heading. 
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other words, we liave here co-ordinnted " instinct-feeliugs " co- 
incidents of co-ordinated instinctive activities, which we 
should not expect to be designated as si>ecial emotions ; but, 
on tlie other hand, we ought to be able to i*ecognise the 
instincts theniselviv'^. and their " instinct feelings ** we ought 
to be able to describe even if they are not fixed enough to l>e 
known as emotions. 

Tlio instinctive tendency to act -to -imitate is well re- 
cognised, and, on the psychic side, this tendency is nameil 
the ''imitation impulse** {Nachahmuntj-truh) ; the " instinct 
feelings," however, as we shouKl exj)ect, have no named 
emotional state connected with them. Discussion of this 
particular impulse need not deUiin us. 

The tcmlniry to art to ait met othrrs retpiires more study. 
Pletisure l>eing evanescent, under a given stimulus, the 
simplest means of retaining the pleasure consists in the 
increiise of the stimulus in proportion as the pleasure tends 
to decrease ; approach to the object stimulating involves this 
increas4» so far as the im|)ortant dinn^t stimulation through 
eye and ear is concfTuetl, and in this way we may have the 
beginnings of the altractivcnf*ss of plrasuix*. However that 
may \h\ the attractiveness of plciusure- giving activities is 
umpiestioned. it seems pn)lMible, therefore, that the first 
activiti(*s to become instinctive in this directiim wouhl be 
such as w(mld ItNid impulsively and blindly to the pro- 
duction of movements by the actor, hMiking t(» tin* protluction 
of pleasure in those whoMi attraction is ad\antagi*ous. The 
tendencies in this din*ction are seen among all the higher 
animals, Inking (^[>ecially marked in com|>etiU\(* efforts tt> 
fascinate desirable mates. Fn>m thesH^ recognised attempts 
to attract, it is no abrupt step to the oi tivities of tlic savage, 
bringing about the same result ; nor is it diflicult to roi^nis^? 
amongst ourselves the same tendency to act to com|iel at- 
tention. The instinctive activities in this direction are so 
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varied that it is not surprising to us, from our point of view, 
when we find no very well-defined emotional name attached 
to these actions. They have enough in common, however, in 
the concentration of attention upon ourselves, which char- 
acterises all of them, to lead us to expect such emotional 
recognition as we find in the psychoses of what we call " self- 
consciousness," which are their invariable accompaniment, 
blindly impulsive though they be. 

It seems not improbable, under our hypothesis, that 
with a later development there would arise more com- 
plicated methods tending to bring about attraction : first, 
tendencies to the production of objects or objective con- 
ditions which shall please; and second, and still more 
complex in their nature, tendencies to actions or to the 
production of objects or conditions which shall be useful. 
Under our hypothesis we certainly should have no reason 
here to expect to find fixed and named emotional states 
corresponding even approximately to such varied activities ; 
on the other liand, we ouglit to find these tendencies recog- 
nised as impulses. The second group we find no difficulty 
in identifying with tlie l)enevolent impulses. How is it with 
the first group ? Is tlicre any blind impulse in man leading 
him to produce objects or objective conditions which shall 
attract by pleasing ? I think we have it in the widely-dis- 
tributed impulse to artistic ])roduction. 

The " art impulse " is a blind impulse which leads men to 
create with little or no notion of the end they have in view.^ 
That this art impulse in one form or another is a common 
heritage for all members of our race is, I think, true without 

* As Richnnl Wagnor has stated it, " in the artist the presenting force is in 
its rery nature unconscious, instinctive ; and even where he requires thought 
in order to form the outline of his intuition, by the aid of the technicml 
ability with which he is endowed, into an objective work of art, it is not 
exactly reflection that decides for him the choice of his means of expression, 
but rather an instinctive impulse, which constitutes indeed the character of 
liis peculiar talent'* 
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doubL What child, wliat savage, does not show some tendency 
to use his surphis vigour in crude attempts to produce works 
which in their deveh)ped fonn give us our best art products ? 
Ahnost every adult feels some tendency to write verses or to 
compose melodies, or to dabble with the brusli and palette. 
or to represent his tliought with the draughtsnuurs |K*nciL 

But, strange to say, there is a prevalent notion that the 
existence of an art impulse of any noticeable strength is a 
stire indication that the one who feels the impulse is esi)eci- 
ally " called " to devote his life to the production of art works. 
To use a comparison suggesteil by Mr. Kudyanl Kipling; 
wlio would think, because he found his boy pugnacious 
with his companions, that he must make him a soldier, with 
a large chance that he would develop into a Nn]K)leon ? 

The fact is that r<*rtain impulses develop in childhood 
which disap))ear entirely in after life; this, as far as we can 
judge, being the result of our growth by stei)s through fonns 
wliidi have l)elong(*<l to our ancestors in the dim past Capa- 
cities which ap]K;ar to give promise in chiIdlioo<l may therefore 
be lost Ix^fore the adult age ; and this adult age, with its 
experience, must be reached before the man can become so 
especially skilful that he will stand apart from his race as 
one of talent or genius. This is true in all din^ctions of 
development, in all vocations of life. Hiero are geniuses 
in the world of rinan(*43 and in the field of l>atths as th«*re are 
geniuses who work with sculptor's t4K>l and |»aintor*8 brush ; 
but there are many men who work unknown in finance, 
many a»mmon soldiers; and likewise there aie many who 
must feel the tiMidencies to artistic pitMluction who never 
cmn c<>m<* to the fn>nt, because their ca|>arity is not great 
enough to enable them to do work of high (|uality. 

Tliose with moderate* tah'Ut may earn thf*ir daily breail by 
tuniin*; their strength to the prtnlm tiou of what in us4*ful f(»r 
tlieir fellow-man. ArtUtic work is ess(*ntially luxurious; it 
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is (lemandeil after the needs of man are satisfied, and there- 
fore only that which highly attracts those who pay can be 
expected to win rewards. Tlie man who has not high 
endowments as an artist cannot therefore hope to succeed 
in making, a living out of ait work, and, if my position be 
correct, should not feel that he is in any way called upon to 
devote his life to tlie production of inferior work in aesthetic 
directions merely because he feels the "art impulse " ; far better 
were it for him to turn his energies in directions in which bis 
efforts may lead to greater usefulness to the world at large, 
and in which at the same time there would be less of pain 
for himself and less of pain for the sympathetic public, who 
dislike to see the poor artist starve as much as he dislikes the 
process himself. Were these facts given their full weight 
many a man would hesitate, as he docs not now, before under- 
taking art work as a vocation. In aii, as in every walk in 
life, it is only those of talent or genius who succeed, while 
the many who are without talent must fail to produce marked 
effects; but in art the best work only is worth doing. In 
other lines inferior talent may find valuable work to do, even 
if it be not notable in quality. 

That tlie art impulse leads to the production of objective 
conditions which attract by pleasing cannot be denied. 
That this result in pleasui*e- giving is fundamental in 
aesthetics will jwrhaps be called in question by some of 
my readers on the spur of the moment, but I think when 
they have examined the subject witli me in what follows, 
from the psychological standpoint, they will see that the 
position is corroborated by that view. The chief value of 
this discussion here is that it shows not only that the theory 
I shall maintain from the standpoint of psychological intro- 
spection is compatible with the developmental theories of 
impulse genesis, but that these latter theories, based upon so 
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diverse a view, lead us to look for the very result which I 
claim introspection forces upon us. 



§ 9. Before turning to the psychological consideration let 
me say a few words in reference to the " play impulse/' from 
which, since Schiller s day, there has been a tendency to 
^ derive the impulse which leads the creative artist Scliiller s 
view was derived from Kant, and the notion, indeed, was 
practically a revival of Stoic thought. I^ut lK)th Kant and 
Schiller felt the " play impulse " to be wider than the " ait 
impulse/* and were leil to derive the latter from the former, 
because both arise without definite ends, with no evident 
human inlet (ists at strike. 

l>y /1//1// we mean those activities, usually thought of as 
"spontaneous," which api>car to have no objective reference and 
no function other than the using up of accunmlated energy. 

It is cleiir that the direction in which tiiis energ}' will 
accumulate will 1h3 determined in our complex life by the 
co-onlinations of activities which have In^en or are to be 
turned to useful puri>os<*, a }>oint which has lieen emphasised 
by Mr. lI<Tl>ert Si>encer.* But this fact may be pro|K?rly 
overlo<»k«»d in tin* roiniiU^rationof the ;>rimi7iir*' play impulse**; 
for it is apparent that from these simple {ictions, tending to 
use U]> accumulated energy, must have lKH*n derived ail 
those co-ordinations of activities which, in our complicat«*d 
life, ap)H;ar to subs4*rvo valuable ends; for without these 
simple, so to sp<*ak, fdituitous actions then^ would lie no Imsis 
for the emphasis of co-ordinations by elimiuiition or contest, 
survival or iH'p'dily, — if. ind«*<Hl, afl^T the di'nu.'iiions of to- 
day, henMlitary inlliKMicr in this |»arti«*nlar dii(*« tion shall lie 
shown to Ik> of moiiifiit. If this |Kiiiit In> udl niad<*, we mU'^t 

* PhHripirs #/ l'nit*kt*limt*f, vol. ii , Ia*l ♦•Iit)trr; •• - »N • htt r«Miy on 
"Uteaii'l l^autv." 
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derive from the simple impulse to use accumulated energ}% 
not only the " art impulse," i,e, the tendency to do blindly 
what shall attract by pleasing, but also all those impulses which 
involve more than retlex answei*s to stimuli, and with which 
we are able, after the act, to connect determinate objective 
ends. Love, anger, the imitation impulse, not to speak of the 
impulses to do what will prove of use ; none of these can be 
conceived to arise in an organism which has no power to go 
out into activities beyond such as are the direct answer to 
stimulations. Mor can we with Kant and Schiller hold 
that the " art impulse " is especially connected with the " play 
impulse " through lack of end,^ if 1 am right that an end for 
art work is discernible in attraction thiviiffh tlie pleasing of 
otJccrs, Unconsciousness of the end could, of course, not be 
claimed as a bond between the art and play impulses, because 
consciousness of end is as unnecessaiy with love and fear and 
anger, and the emotions in general, as with the "* art impulse." 
The "art impulse" and the "play impulse" are, indeed, empha- 
tically spontaneous — that is, they seem to go out in search 
of the object of their activity ; but the same may be said, 
although apparently in a less degree, of the benevolent 
impulse, and, under certain conditions, of love and the fighting 
impulses. 

We have thus far been speaking of simple conditions. 
If, when we speak of the " play impulse," we mean the impulse 
to undertake those complicated sets of activities which appear 
in our developed l\fe when there is a surplus of energy that 
can no longer be held quiescent, then it appears to me that 
there is still less ground for the derivative connections 
between art and play activities. 

I think I have above shown that it is iH)ssible dimly to 

* Mr. Hrrl^crt S|K'ncor |nit« tlio thou^lit in this langtin^e : "The activities 
we call pUy arc united with the n^sthctic activities by tho trait that neither 
subserve iu any direct way the processes conducive to life." 
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discern the UAcfui end to which the art inipulse lemls, viz. 
the attraction of othei's by plensing ; this view will be 8tron<^ly 
corroborated if, fii^t, it can be shown that there is no other 
basis than that of hedonics upon whicli ))sycho]o«;ical :estlietics 
can rest, and, second, that the artist does blindly work always 
to the production of objects or objective conditions which shall 
produce relatively i)ermanent pleiisni'cs. The first ]K)intll 
shall examine in the next chapter ; the second in Chap. VI. 



CHArTEK III 

THE FIELD OF iESTHETICS 

IiUrodtLctory Suvimary 

A GREAT dciil of attention has been given by thinkers in 
the past to the subject of ^Esthetics, but for all that we 
find ourselves to-day without any Science of -/Esthetics, and 
without any Philosophy of Art which is comprehensive and 
widely acknowledged as valid. This is probably due princi- 
pally to the fact that thinkers of importance have found them- 
selves called upon to deal primarily with theories of knowledge 
and of activity in relation to tlieir fellows ; and have turned 
to the discussion of iEstlietics with preconceiveil notions and 
settled fonnula, to which they have subordinated the facts 
forced upon them from the realm of art. 

Attempts have been made by many writers, who have 
taken example from Aristotle, to discover some special 
qualities in beautiful objects which dctennine their beauty 
(p. 115 fT.). These clforts have invariably failed. The same 
objective tcndoiicy is observed in the many efforts made by 
the best of thinkers to describe and account for certain 
absolutes or universals of l)cauty to which our individual 
experiences relate (p. 1 16 If.). No aj^rcemeut between thinkers 
in this direction has been reached, however, and we must 
acknowledge that no satisfactory resting-place for art tlieory 
has thus lM»en attained. 
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Better results seem to be within tlie n»acli of those who 
study the subject from the subjective side, examining the 
mental state of t]ie observer of the beautiful in nature and 
art product; lfK>king within for some principles of unity 
upon which tf> base a philosophic treatment of the subject. 

The usual sensiitional initiative of ji-sthctic psychoses 
(p. 119 ff.) has attntct4*d attention to the sensational a8])ect, 
but it has l>ceii found im{)ossible to discover any sensation, 
or group of sensations, to which the aesthetic is limited, nor 
do we find that the ajsthetic is determined solely by sensa- 
tional ex|>erienco. 

Kmotional states seem to be very closely allied to the 
festhetic ; but we fmd uiK)n consideration that we cannot 
limit the lesthetic to emotional psychoses without counting 
sensation of no eHect (p. 120 fT). 

The field of intellectual activity has also l>ccn present<Ml 
as the sjYecial field of a^thetics (p. 121). Dut this view 
would exclude the prominent sensational and emotional 
elemenU, — a proceeiling which is indefensible. We find no 
distinctly inti'llectual product without which an aesthetic 
state of miii<l becomes impossible, nor does an examination 
of the intellectual ^mfce^srs themsidves bring us any more 
satisfactory result We find no siKH^ial movement of tliought, 
nor any distinct formal arrangement of thought elements, 
with which we can identify the n^.sthetic state of niiniL 

One Uind of unity we do find (p. 122) in the lu\lonic 
quality of the (esthetic state. Whati*ver c\m* they are, litiw- 
ever much they may differ in other resi^Hits, lesthetic |»sychoses 
are always pleasumble. But it cannot be clnime<l that all 
pleasun*s are a*sthelie, then»f<>re it is quite projier to consider 
whether any s|M'eial class of plea<mres can lie eliminntiHl fn»m 
the aesthetic field. 

We find u|Kin examination (p. 127) that it is ini|K>sAible to 
cut oif Uie sense pleasures or, on the oUier band, to limit 
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icsthetics to them. In like manner we find it impossible to 
limit (esthetic pleasures to either emotional or intellectual 
fields, and equally impossible to cut off either pleasure field 
from effectiveness for (esthetic result. An attempt has been 
made by Kant (p. 132 ff.) and othei-s to limit (esthetic delights 
to elements of disinterestedness, but this position is opposed 
by other thinkers, and seems to be controverted by the 
importance allowed by the highest authorities to the prin- 
ciple of usefulness. Others have emphasised the passive 
pleasures (p. 135), holding them to be alone (esthetic ; but 
this view appears unsatisfactory when we consider, first, 
that all receptivity in the system involves reaction, and, 
secondly, that many so-called passive pleasures are not 
judged to be (esthetic, e,g. the cooling effect of a breeze on a 
hot day. 

It has been claimed that the ivsthetic pleasures are differ- 
ent in quality, are " higher" in grade, than the non- (esthetic 
pleasures (p. 137 ff.) ; but this seems to be merely the statement 
of an identical proposition, for it cannot be shown that there 
is any other criterion for the valuation of pleasure qiiA 
pleasure than that of intensity. No two men agree in their 
grading of pleasures, and the didcrences of grading which we 
find seem to be detennined by differences of that mental field 
in which pleasure is strongest or most permanently strong. 
Immediacy of pleasure getting (p. 140) and width of pleasure 
getting have been suggested as possible (esthetic criteria, but 
neither of the suggestions has brought conviction to many 
thinkers. 

TiiK Sepakation of yEsTHBTiCR FROM IIedonics (p. 148 fl.) 

We have thus far found no basis of unification amongst 
all (esthetic states of mind otlier than their pleasure quality. 
Tliere appears no didiculty in conceiving that the complex 
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and varied iosthctic psychoses may Ijc detenuiiied iu some 
mauiier l»y pleasure, provided we look upon pleasure as a 
general quality which may, under the pi*o{)er conditions, 
belong to any mental element; and this is the view which 
has been forced upon us by the considerations presented in 
Chap. I. 

Our study thus far seems to show clearly that the con- 
nection between aesthetics and hedonics is too close to be 
superficial — a fact tliat is emphasised by the observation tliat 
icsthetic fields vary from race to race and from individual to 
individual, and that they differ as the mental habits vary in 
difTerent races and individuals. Inasmuch as mental habits 
determine our pleasure fields, it is easy to see that divergence 
of standard is compatible with the o^sthetic-hedonic theory, 
and this imnl is made more emphatic when we note that 
aesthetic theorists have evidently been influenced in their 
views by their individual mental tendencies. Hut notwith- 
standing this evidence of closeness of connection between 
esthetics and he<lonics, we are confronted by a great difliculty 
in the fact already noted, that while all a-sthctic states of 
mind are pleasurable, not all states that we call pleasurable 
are called aesthetic ; and that notwithstanding the study which 
has lieen given to this subject, no agreement has been reached 
as to the grounds for the se|)aration of the a\Htlietic and 
pirasun* fields. Until the rntionaU of this sc*|iaration can be 
explaincil it will not l>e thoroughly ^ntislactory to treat 
aesthetics as a branch (»f heilonics. 

One point has Unome clear in what has precedetl this 
(p. 141»;, viz. that vrry many |K>werful thinkers have lo<»kcd 
ui>on lieauty as a fixity; an Absolute or a TnivrrsaL If 
plea.siire is the luisis (»f srsthetics, then theie must Ik* a 
quality of fixity, of |M>imanenee, about it, unless these care- 
ful thinkers have read their exi>erience incoriectly. 

r»ut pleasures are notably evanescent; and it cannot be 
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claimed that there is a class of pleasures, which are perniauent 
in themselves, that make up the (esthetic field. There are 
states of miud, however, which may remain pleasant for long 
periods in consequence of shifting of the field of interest ; 
other cases where an effect of pennanency is produced by 
the fact that the mental state is always pleasant when it is 
presented and disappears before it becomes painful. Tlic 
varieties of effect produced in us by beautiful objects, and 
the capacities that we have in connection with all art works 
of shifting attention before we tire, seem to point to a possi- 
bility that this seeming permanence, this relative fixity, may 
be the basis of the separation of (esthetic from non-testhetic 
pleasures. Tliis leads (p. 152) to the adoption of the follow- 
ing hypothesis : TluU object is to he considered beautiftU which 
produces a psi/cliosis tliat is lyei^manerUly pleasurable in revival. 
Each pleasure may fonn an element of impression in an 
aesthetic complex ; hut only those j^l^asurcs are judged to be 
a:sthetic whidi {rclcUively speaking) are permanently pleasur- 
able in memory: the non-cesthetic, so-called, pleasures of 
memory being merely pleasures in name, psychoses non- 
pleasurable in themselves in revival, but to which, for one 
reason or another, the word " pleasure " still clings. We are 
led also to the further conclusion that tluit object is to be con- 
sidered ngly which produces a 2^^jehosis tJuU is j^^^f^^^i^ntly 
disayrerable iji revival. 

If this hypothesis be true we should exi)ect the aesthetic 
field to vary from race to nice and from individual to 
individual, and in the same individual from year to year, as 
we find that it does (p. 153 ff.) ; for these variations involve 
differences and changes of the mental elements of conscious- 
ness such as are natuml to man. 

Under this hypothesis (p. 154), besides (A) the wide field 
of aesthetic im])res8ion, above spoken of, which admits all 
pleasures, we should look for (W) a field of individual 
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judgment of tlu wi/nweti/, dcterininecl hy tlie inonieiitary eflect 
upon us of an art work or of a beautiful natural object; 

(C) a rdaiivrly staUe field of aesthetic individual judgment, 
determined by the elements which ]>ersi.st pleiLsumbly more 
than momentarily, this field marking our individual taste ; 

(D) a still more fixed and objective field, viz. tliat of 
the highly-cultivated man as we conceive him, this field 
determining our judgment when we take the attitude of the 
philos^iphic critic. 

This view does not exclude the ideal lusthetic field 
(F), which must vary from individual to individual ; which 
is not the vision of an AbsoIuti>, as usually conceived, towards 
the attainment of which we weakly aim, but a field which 
differs from the avenige field, and which each of us feels the 
world ought to adopt. 

This view thus enables us (p. 158 ff.) to explain on a basis 
of relativity the facts of aesthetic judgment iis we find them. 
It enables us, furthermore, to account for the di (Terences of 
theory to which we have above referred, as due in difierences 
of individual mental constitution in the theoiisU themselves. 

It api>ear9, then, that the theory above discussed indirates 
iliat it may not l>e im|Njssible to explain the only siTious 
difliculty which presented itself t4> the acci'ptance of the 
hed(»nic-n^thetic view. 

No loiig«T discouraged by this obsUicle. wi» shall in 
Chap. VI. consider the laws of ;i'>thetics ta basinl uiN)n 
the laws of lurdonics. I^efore under talking this task, however, 
we shall find it advantageous to examine the laws of pleasure 
and |»ain as n^latrd to their physical Ixisis ; to which we tuin 
in C1ia|»s. IV. and V. 
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I 



Technical TrcatmciU 

§ 1. I have already stated my belief that ^Esthetics may 
be properly looked upon as a special branch of the broader 
science of pleasure and pain, and must be so viewed, it 
appears to me, if wc are to make satisfactory progress in the 
psychological treatment of its problems. 

I think it can be shown that the essential characteristic 
of a beautiful object in nature or art is to be found in the 
algedonic eflTect which it produces: and just here it may 
well be noted that much obscurity in discussions upon this 
subject has been caused by a failure to clearly separate this 
effect upon (he observe^' from the problems connected with 
the impulse to art production; and I must beg my reader 
to observe that I am about to discuss the state of con- 
sciousness arising in a man when he perceives a beautiful 
object 

In what follows 1 shall use the words "art" and "(esthetics'* 
in a very wide sense. 1 shall <ipply the word " [esthetic " to 
any impression, whether produced by stimuli received from 
nature or by any device of man, provided it serve to make 
any one think the source of this impression beautiful. 

Any device of man which serves to produce in any one an / 
aesthetic thrill I shall not hesitate to call a work of art 
When a man is experiencing or has experienced an a^thetic 
feeling must be judged by his statement which cannot be 
questioned, or, in not a few cases, by some less distinct ex- 
pression. We must allow that that object has wrought an 
.esthetic effect which has produced on general lines the same 
individual or racinl oxpix^ssion that wc accept as evidence of 
{esthetic enjoyment in ourselves and in our own friends, with 
whom we sympathise fully. I think this wide use of terms 
will be justiii<d in what follows. 
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§ 2. (Jomparalivdy few {)eople in our day, even among 
tboae who claim wide cultivation, realise how much of human 
thought has been given in the past to the philosophic con- 
sideration of {esthetics, altliough the s{)eciiil student of art 
theory soon becomes impressed with this fact ; for, turn 
whither he will, he finds his way blocked by the ruins of 
systems which obstruct and obscure his path. That we 
have reached very little satisfactory result is indeed true, 
and this Aict, no doubt, explains the existing innppi^ciation 
of the im|)ortance of iusthetic philosophy itself, and accounts 
for the small general interest which is Uiken in the work of 
the i)ast in this direction. 

However tedious the labour be, the student of UMlay who 
hop(^ to advance must necessarily endeavour to gain a com- 
prehensive view of what has already been done in his K|>ecial 
field. Our relatively modern methoils of written record liave 
given to the thought of the past few centuries a retc*ntive- 
ncss which makes it for us a didactic entity, and tlie his- 
torical metluKl tlierefore has in these days Ix^come of primary 
importance. The student of aesthetic theory finds his work 
long and laborious, and after it all must admit, 1 think, on 
the whole, that lusthetic jtst^Jtolotji/ lias gainctl little of 
fundamental ini|»ortance fmm the discussions by |>hihisopherH 
in the {mst. This by no means shows that iusthetie pit>blems 
have been left unconsidered by the \n»i thinkers ; it indi- 
cates ratlier that tliey have looktnl u{»on them for the most 
[lort as six'ondary issues ; issues of moment, tnily. but 
subordinate* t^i syst<*misjition which fnmi (»ther |>oints of 
view had lN*coiue of pruilominant im|N)rtana*. 

It is iNTiuise of tliis sultordination that we find on every 
side pre.s<Mitat ions of eminently {lartial views. In ntmie cases 
these are h<*ld to int valid, and are made the Imsis of unsatis- 
factory dogmatism. In other cases we find the discussion 
carried forwani on lin<*s so narrow tliat tlie student liecomes 

I 
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doubtful how far the writer has intended to claim his prin- 
ciples to be fundamental. Note, for instance, the Cartesian 
treatment of beauty, wliich limits its range to elements of 
sight pleasure ; and the notion of Aristotle as to the relation 
of imitation to art, to which we refer below : views of mtisters 
these are indeed, but views w^hicli we, nowadays, are unable 
to take seriously. 

It happens thus that our study brings the masters of 
thought before us in most cases as "prophets," in the old 
scriptural sense, itither than as scientific teaciiers. They 
furnish us with inspiration for our work and with data of 
value drawn from their own experience; of more value 
indeed, for the most part, than the theories which they 
propound. On the other hand, we find in many cases men 
of less importance in the world of thought touching special 
problems of psychologic aesthetics in more satisfactory manner 
than the well-recognised masters. 

Tlie aesthetic hedonist does not need to look far for the 
psychologic explanation of tliis fact, for it is well recognised 
that the psychosis of thought is not strong in pleasure-pain 
elements ; men whose lives arc given to thought and wlio 
ioi-ile of thought must expect to lose in themselves all pre- 
dominance of pleasure and pain in direct connection with 
the subject-matter of their writing ; and if ple^isure be of tlie 
essence of aesthetics, it is but natural that aesthetic problems 
should be given a secondary place by such writers. 

It seems to me clear that non-hedonistic o^thetic theories 
have, from a psychological point of view, resulted in failure. 

In the section which follows this I attempt to show the 
lines on which these non-hedonistic theories have developed 
and the directions in which they fail. 

This section may be passed over without break in the 
argument by any reader who will allow the points contained 
in the paragraphs with which the fourth section opens. 
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§ 3. A. — The earliest definite tlioii<»lit centres aln^ut ohjccta 
which attract attention ; nor is this objective reference ex- 
clusively a characteristic of cnule thinking ; it is natural for 
any one wlu>8(> jmint of view is Ci)SinoIogical rather than 
psychological. We should exijcct, therefore, to find early 
writers, an<l in later times men for whom the world of 
objects is s)H*ci2d]y im]>ortaiit, examining the Wautiful object 
itself for some quality or qualities which must 1>e present if 
it is to ap|K*ar Iwautiful ; cpialities which will account for 
the effect pnuIuctHl by it.s cont^Muplation. 

Aristotle's n*i5thetie theory had evidently a strong object- 
ive Ix'nt Although he held that one of the ends for which 
the artist worktnl was the giving of pleasure^, this pleasure 
was to be given by the imitation of l>eautiful c»bjects, and in 
Uiese he thought he had found certain distinctly fdgective 
qnalities upon which beauty de|>ended ; — such as onler, 
symmetry, a ceitain magnitude. Only fragmentH of his art 
tlieory, however, seem to have come clown to us, and what 
we have is so evidently incomplete that it can only l)e 
refernrd to illustratively. His principle of imitation, for 
instance, easts out of the (esthetic firld most of nni.sic and 
practically all of arrhit^Ttun*, and his demand for symmetry 
excludes much whirh all the world nowadays agre<»s to call 
vsthetic. 

Temh'ncies to Dbjectivimu apjwir in the a-st he-tie discus- 
sions of many later writers of the highest authority, r.^. 
Herlmrt and his followers, and in that of men of Icka 
weight as j>syehologist.«». P^lmund lUiiki*. who has written 
a work on the .Mddime which is valuable in ninnv directi(»ns. 
shows this t4»ndenry. He gives us a s«»t of fibjfctive (pmlitie* 
as necf*ssary to l»c*auty, which are nmiiife«ctly inafh-cpiate {»% 
cover the ground.' Tin* thought i>f Hogarth as an active ait 

* SmAllniNni of tir<» «ni'i(»tlinrai» -rtv'ln*! T.%ruli«»« of nfitlitir <|rlt<.v>) 
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worker in a certain line is wortliy of consideration as ex- 
pressing a natural, although superficial, solution of the aesthetic 
problem. His six elements of beauty,* very different from 
Ijurke's, are equally incomprehensive. 

This special method of procedure has not often been 
seriously carried out, however, and doubtless because the 
difficulties which appear soon became overwhelming. Tlie 
indefinite variety of those objects which are looked upon as 
beautiful makes hopeless the task of enumerating any small 
number of objective qualities which shall cover all the ground. 

Plato's " ideas " were emphatically objective, and, notwith- 
standing assertions to the contrary, modem idealism itself 
has never been able to shake ofif this objectiveness, so far as 
aesthetics is concerned. In presenting to us ideals, uni- 
versals, absolutes, as fixed aesthetic standards, it has in this 
very fact taken an objective attitude.^ The value of modem 
Idealism in its bearing upon philosophic questions being 
granted, we must admit, I think, that psychologic cesthetics 
gains very little from it So far as its tenets are not covered 
in what we shall presently discuss, it gives us little in this 
direction which is not psychologic mysticism. It has had 
much to say concerning jcstlietics, but principally to force 
it into line with some preconceived metaphysical system or 
to make it fill some gap which otherwise would leave the 
thought sequence incomplete. As an instance of this we 
may note Kant's treatment under quantity, quality, i*ela- 
tivity, modality. 

The relation of the Universal to the Tarticular, of the 
Idea to its objective realisation, of the Absolute to the 

' Fitiicfn to «oinc design — variety — uiiifoniiity — regularity or symmetry 
—simplicity — iiitrioa<'y — quantity. 

' Even thoso wlio turn away from an ohjective scarcli would bo likely to 
Miy that the irftthetic ]isycho8i8 implied an objective content, but not even 
iiere are thinkers agn'e<I ; Schleicnnacher seems to hold the productive 
faculty alone to )»e <*s.*tential in (esthetics. 
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Finite, Ivxs been made to account for ;cstli(!tic ciTects in 
many dill'urent ways, hut without leaving us auy help in 
deciding why objectH are beautiful or which of divergent 
standards must be accepted. 

This last question presents the great stumbling-block to 
the acceptance of afit/ form of universal idealism or abso- 
lutism, so far as a^thetic standard is concerned ; for if there 
be an absolute ideal l>eauty, a universal beauty, why shouhl 
any one diflfer radically from me as to whether an object 
before us is icsthetic or not ? Or again, why should my own 
change of mental attitude make me think that beautiful 
now which some years ago I thought worthless? rerha|>s 
ray reader will say, with l>jtze, that development of capacity 
for the apprehension of this ideal is necessary; that if he 
think the object before us is beautiful and I do not, it 
ahows tliat my capacity t<» grasp the ideal is more limite<I 
than his own. Ihit supiKise before us an object which you 
call wsthetic, an<l which is not merely negatively indi(r<*rtMit 
to me, but |>ositively ugly — disagi-eeable to nic, although I 
may i>erha|>s be able to luok back to a time when it was 
iQSthetic for me also. It is not that I find it una^thetic, but 
utterly the revcis<» of a^thetic* — that is, it is ipiite npjH).%nf to 
iny standaitl, while it is in accord with yours; tlu* staiidaidN 
therefore, cannot dillcr by mere limitation, but are radically 
contradictory, liergman * suggests the ingenious hy|M>thesis 
that the difference lies in actual di(lt*n*nce f»f obj«*<*t gni5|)od ; 
that you and I t/tnd' we gia^tp the same thing, but ivally do 
not. That the ideals do not differ, but that we are incor- 
rectly coni|»aring dilferent ideals. If thifi fMiHition U» ac- 
cepted, we must, so far as 1 can s^m*. ackn(»wh*<lge all ta8t«* 
as equally auth«iritative in the {M»siting nt a stamkinl, and 
this takes away the very b.-isis of the id<*ali>tic |M)Hiiion hen* 
diacu.vHHi. IVihaps it might l)e niaintaint*d that, notuith- 

* lU-f^uiMn, l/iiKr das Sfkpuf, |i. IGS IT. 
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standing this diversity of the appreciation of beauty, the 
criterion of uniYei*8ality is valid, by claiming that that is 
called beautiful wliich we think of as universal, however far 
that univei-siility may be from being a fact. Such argument, 

however, will not hold, for in most cases we are aware fully 

> 

of the existence of diverse views as to the object which is 
beautiful for us, and notwithstanding this, our psychosis is 
distinct and clear, and is not in its essence changed by any 
consideration of the fact that others differ from us in their 
judgment. 

Mr. Begg,* who approaches the subject from an intui- 
tionist's standpoint, takes a distinct objective position, and 
acutely suggests that diversity of standard does not argue 
against the objectiveness of beauty, but in favour of its uni- 
versal distribution. Different people differ in their capacity 
to perceive the beauty in some special object, but it is there 
for all that, if one single pei*son sees it. He who considers 
the object ugly is so constituted that he is affected by other 
qualities in the object than its beauty, and these latter draw 
his thought away to special ugliness. Such a position, how- 
ever, if I undei-stand it, can be maintained only by one wlio 
has not yet seen the force of the modern criticism of " faculty 
psychology." 

The argument in favour of beauty as a manifestation of 
an objective universality is weakened by the lack of any 
clear sepamtion of the character of universality from the 
non-resthetic. I, for my part, cannot agree that the merely 
agreeable is not often recognised as non-individual. What 
others call pleasui*c, people as a rule ai-e very ready to class 
as agiecable, while they are not at all ready to allow an 
objective impression to l)e beautiful unless they delight in it 
themselves. On the other hand, I cannot feel that the 

* W. Pit>iulfo<>t Hof^, Thr Dnr/opmntt of Tnstr and dhrr Studies in 
^Ksthctics^ clin|>. viii. 
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xesthctic thrill is any less egoistic than the most purely 
individual seuse gratification. Truly the work of art is 
realised as giving pleasure to others as well as oui-sclves, and 
this knowledge of sympathy adds keenly to our enjoyment, 
but mere universality does not raise a pleasure into the 
(esthetic field, for were this so, many of those pleasures which 
we call the very lowest would be of the very highest ;esthetic 
value, and much that we hold to be best would Im3 cut out 
of the field by the smallness of the numlx^r who rejoice with 
US. It is latent to all that the world of the artist who is in 
advance is small, and yet we cannot on any acceptation of 
terms say that his work is on that account un:rsthetic. 

If we gain little else from the study of these systems, one 
fact is brought to our notice which is of considerable psycho- 
logic im|M>rtanc<\ and to which we shall return, namely, that 
iliese thinkers find their aesthetic field not only wide but 
relatively {>ermanent ; were it not so, introsiK'ction would so 
clearly deny the conceptions of universality and absolutism 
tliat they could not be defended. 

I». lict us now turn to the subjective view of the o^stlietic 
field. 

Could we go back to the days of the crude "faculty 
psyclmlog}* " our Uisk were simple, for thru we, with 
Shaftesbury anil lluti lH\^on, mi<^ht satisfy ourM'lvrs by the 
assumption of a .s|H*(!i;il int4'riial sense for the |H*rci*ption of 
lieauty ; nKMicrn |>sy(:liolog}', however, coni|>i*ls uh U} discard 
this and all kindn^d virwa 

{ft) l*kiilier thought of an intros}iecti\t* character, what- 
ever 1x3 iU dirortion. t«'nds to lay es|H.*cial stress u|K)n 
sensualism. \\r hh* tlii^ t^nilav in the can-fid woik «»f our 
fiainstaking |xty4 ho-phytiiri^ts and in the th«>u<*lit of thosi* 
whom thry inflnriHV ; in fart, we all find it difficult to 
avoid over-fniphasis of the int|Hiit^ince of Sfii>*«-<irj»an pro- 
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ducta Tlie study of the beautiful from its introspectiye 
side has not infrequently shown this same over-emphasis.^ 
The very term o^thetics in its derivation has a sense connota- 
tion ; Baumgarten first used it because he looked upon the 
beautiful as the perfection of senstums knowledge, and Kant's 
" Transcendental Esthetic** treats of the a priori principles 
of sense. Perhaps the most thoroughgoing statement of the 
strictly sensualistic position is given in our own time by Mr. 
Grant Allen in his Physidoffical ./Esthetics; but he himself has 
apparently lost faith in his own work in this special direc- 
tion,' and it need not therefore be considered at length. 
Although the sense-impressions give the normal initiative in 
a vast majority of our SBsthetic psychoses, it ia impossible 
in the field of sense to obtain any satisfactory solution of 
{esthetic problems, and men will not accept a view so narrow ; 
they recognise at once that the effect produced upon them by 
a beautiful object is wider and fuller than sense-impression. 

(&) If the use of terms can be taken as a basis for classi- 
fication, a good deal of the theory of the past may be classed 
as evwtionrtl, and this is true, especially among English 
thinkers, of whom we may mention Alison and James Mill. 
But " emotion " is a wonl of very indefinite meaning when it 
is made to describe the aesthetic field. It is either employed 
with little departure from the usage of the question-waiving 
" faculty psychologists," or else it represents little more than 
complexity of pleasure or pain. Kmotionalism under the 
first signification merely restates the questions of aesthetics, 
and under the second throws us back upon heilonism, which 
we shall presently consider. 

(c) The most emphatic drift of tliouf^Iit in the direction 

' lUirko in (|Uotc<l l>y Voii IlartiiiAiin as a i-cprcAciitAtive Kciimialist, but I 
tliiiik it inoro proper to vhxHs liiiii a.s an oiiiotioii.ilist. He dcfiiiPA licauty ai a 
"fpiality l»y which an ohjoct rausoa love or some |>a.s.sioii similar to it." 

« Sec 4/iW, No. 4r.. 
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of the content is, and for a long time has l>een. towards 
ifUdUctualimn, and naturally so. When critical examination 
laib to show any 8i)ecial intellectual product which, in width 
and in nature, corresponds with aesthetic ellect, there is a 
natural diversion of attention to the examination of the 
intellectual processes themselves, which leads in its extreme 
development to (d) bald nitionalism. 

''Harmony'* of mental action (and cruder notions as to 
objective luinnony are seldom altogether elimiuatcMl) and the 
process of " unification of the manifold " are now and again 
brought forward as all-suflicient to account for esthetic 
result ; but it is easy to show that we live in an atmosphere 
of harmonies, and are constantly dialing with unities in 
uianifoldness which not only have no marked aesthetic 
cliaracter, but onlinarily are devoid of all iusthetio character 
whatever : the same argument holds against other similar 
principles. 

nationalism takes a strong hold ufK)!! men's minds, 
and maintains its ground, es|K>cially among (iorman 
thinkers, although often Uki covertly held and vaguely 
stated. It is easy to see, however, that no amount of 
argument, however conclusive its form may U\ i*an change 
our notion of what is, or what is not, beautiful unh^n it 
induce an actual change in the matter which is presented 
to thought. 

No Ixftter {position is gained by n*ferriiig the phmths 
to 8ub-conw!iousnf*ss, — by arguing that i\w effwt is due 
to recognition of relations too (U^licate to rise alx>ve the 
" threshohl," but gnisiied, for all that, in the n*stlietic state of 
mind. Thus (rowardly means of covering ilefrat one finds, 
with no little suqirim*. willini^lv acceptal by thinkem of tlic 
highest rank, to this day, and with the licst of authorities in 
the i>ast to give weight to such m«*thod ; for it must l>e 
remembereil that as l^eibiiitz coiisideieil musir to \te "count- 
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ing performed by the mind without knowing that it is 
counting," so Rant was only willing to give music a position 
among the arts of beauty because of the fine mathematical 
relation between harmonious tones which from other investiga- 
tions have been found to exist, and wliich he supposed to be 
sub-consciously grasped in the jesthetic effects produced. 

Tlie vaguer statements of simpler intellectualism, which 
one finds so frequently, merely go to emphasise the fact that 
reflective thought is of tlie greatest importance in the 
(esthetic psychosis. The best work of later writers, as we 
shall see in what follows, tends to give value not only to the 
sensual and the emotional, but also to the intellectual, as all 
involved in the aesthetic state, i\s we know it, and tliis is tlie 
position to whicli we should be led by our synthetic line of 
thought, if no other evidence apiieared. 

I do not find that the contentions of tlie Formalist, except 
so far as they are hedonistic, go far to help us pyschologically. 
Concrete formalism fails to give us any un<issailable criterion 
of the a^stlictic, and abstract formalism gives us nothing more 
valuable, from our point of view, than a mere restatement of 
the fact that we must look elsewhere than to sensualism, or 
to the matter of the content, for the essence of the aesthetic. 
Wnt so far as formalism is hedonistic, it points, it seems to 
me, in the right direction. This hedonistic view will receive 
full tixjatment in what follows. 



§ 4. Although the discussions which we have al)ovc 
reviewed bring the student to no satisfactory result, they 
cannot fail to draw his attention to the fact that the field of 
jcsthetics is always hedonic; and this is, indeed, a fact of 
great psychological imi>ortAnco. Whatever else may be said 
of the justhctic mental state, its pleasumbleness cannot l)e 
questioned. It is not necessary, ther(»fore, to prove the 
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heiluiiic connection, and, on the other liaml, I do not see how 
it is possible for any one to pass it over lightly. Thinkers of 
all grades and of all schools, from Aristotle downwards, 
acknowledge the necessan* connection with pleasure, what- 
ever position they take as to the value or ini])ortance of this 
fact 

It is not dillicult indce<l to iind authorities, from Kpicurus 
to lluine, whose statements may l>e interpreted as decisive 
expres8t(ms of the view for which 1 argue ; and some few 
— Fechnor, for example — who distinctly l>aso asthetics uik)ii 
hedonics. The average man, however, clot^ not think of 
pleasurahleiK'SS as a characteristic feature «»f the aesthetic 
unless his attention is callod to it, and there is a good deal of 
|>opular disinclination to the treatment of pleasure as an 
element of any special importance in the u'sthetic psychosis. 
Certain men of penetration also raise the most violent op)>osi- 
tion to any such treatment. 

The popular op|K)sition is not dilhcult to understand, for 
the ordinary man does init leani of himself to catch the close; 
ndation l)etween a thoughtful phase of psychic life (which in 
fact is seldom pleasurable to him) and the pleasure quality 
which may go with it ; he habitually thinks of the two not 
only as sepamte but as in oppctsiticm, and when hnl to con- 
sider anything so complex as the identification of hiHUmic 
phase and aesthetic phenomena, he i^ unable to catch any 
relation U^tween the lalM)iious thought involved in the con- 
sideration, and the revival*; which com<* to him in connection 
with the wonl ** pleasure.** lie i.H lc<l astray, howt^ver, 
principally by his inability to think clearly. When he 
thinks of arsthctics he always occupies his mind with 
some content of art, ami thus it not infret|Uently liap|)cns 
that it is ditlieult ev(*n io |M*rsuad«* him that plra^un* is 
an ever-pri*.^eiit n*ftult c»btaine<l fn»ni tin* ri»ii«i(h*r»tion of 
art foriuH. 
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With the theoretic opj)Ositioii it is not so easy to have 
patience. Yon Hartmann^ goes so far as to deny us the 
right to consider the hedonic quality in (esthetics as more 
than an accident unrelated to the essence of the beautiful. 
He grounds his position upon the unimportance of the 
objective real thing ; if this be unimportant, he holds, then 
so also is the hedonic aspect, for, says he, we have as little 
right to look for the essence of the aesthetic in the effect 
(Oefuhle) as in the cause (the object) {j^dhetik, p. 40). 
In passing one may note that tliere seems here to be a 
hidden shifting of ground. The " cause " of which he speaks 
is an objective thing, that which he calls " effect " is some- 
thing which psychologically has no objective significance, 
and which hence is not an "effect" in the same sense in 
which the object is the " cause " ; the objective universality 
of {esthetic pleasure, which Kant upheld, not concerning us 
in an analysis of the psychologic state under discussion. 
But apart from this point, I for one cannot with Von Hart- 
mann see any theoretical objection to looking to the object for 
our criterion, a procedure which he considers altogether re- 
prehensible ; to the object in fact we Jiave been looking in 
the past, and the trouble is not that the search in this direc- 
tion is illegitimate, but that our search has brought no result 
We find nothing in the object which is always there if the 
;esthetic quality is to present itself to the observer. We 
therefore turn our attention away from this object to that 
much of the subjective state which is not part of this object, 
and tliere we do find sometliing wliich is always present 
where {esthetic effect is produced, viz. pleasure. 

The psycliologist cannot allow himself to be deterred from 
research in this direction by any objections determined by 
theoretical preconceptions, altliough the strong opjKxsition 
deserves considemtion and explanation. Hedonic the jesthetic 

» Cf. ^t. vrt Kant, p. 3^4. 
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psychosis certainly is. Whether this he<loiiic quality be of 
great iiioiiient is a question to be dctennined. 

The Associiitioiiists in psychology have seemed in a way to 
identify beauty with pleasurableness by claiming it to be the 
result of the association with objects of ngixHmble and in- 
teresting ideas. Their doctrine in this rcgaixl is diHicult to 
treat 8|)ecifically because of their failure to differentiate 
pleasure from the emotions, and because of their treatment 
of pleasure as though it were represen table, in the same 
sense that a sensation is, rather than as being a (|uality which 
may attach to a presented content without Ix^longing to 
its revival at all. See my remarks (»n this |K)int in 
Chap. I. 

Tliat associations which are pleasurable are import4int 
elements in an a^thetic effect I agree, as will ap])ear later. 
If the doctrine be hold to mean, however, that a^lhetic effect 
is determined alU>gr*tlier by pleasure revivals I cannot follow, 
for we shall presently see how much present^itive pleasures 
liave to do with the eiriH;ts of beauty. 

If. on the other hand, the doctrine be meant to signify an 
identity l)etwe<!n he<lonic phenomena and a*sthetic pheno- 
mena, we ai^ at once met by the objection that while all 
aesthetic sUiU^s of mind ap|»i*ar to be pleasurable, not all 
pleasurable sUiU'.s are allowed to ]»as8 as aesthetic. The 
problem which is thus brought forward is an imiK>rtant one, 
which we must consider somewhat at length. 

§ 5. Our problem may lx> stated in the form of the (ques- 
tion, What arr tlu UmtuU of thr aMhetie triihin thr hnhnie 
field f No skill in intro»iH*ctive analysis is requircil to gnisp 
the fact timt there is nM-fMtrnfwn lN*twren the ImmIoimc and the 
a'sthetic : the rand«*j^« thinker i^ th<* one iii(»Ht n^aily to take 
it for grant4*il, and high authoritit:s also make much of it. 
Sully, for instaiire, thinks Kant's elucidation of the separa- 
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tioii of the beautiful from the good and the agreeable, one of 
his important achievements for oesthetics.^ 

But it appears to me that altogether too much is made 
of tliis separation. Thinkers who are our teachers have over- 
emphasised the separateness by drawing attention away from 
the connection between tlie two fields, and it is important, 
I think, to take a position opposed to the usual one ; t.e. to 
emphasise the lack of separateness between hedonics and 
{esthetics. 

If one examine the literary work of art critics and the 
more or less philosophic and scientific writings which deal 
with the facts of aesthetics mtlier than its theory, one will 
find little more than descriptions of pleasure-getting, coupled 
with more or less thorough attempts to arrange this pleasure- 
getting in a logical way. If, on the other hand, one examine 
the writings of those who have expressly studied the psy- 
chology of pleasure, one finds Oisthetic phenomena treated 
altogether as the best-recognised daUi of hedonics, used to 
corroborate theory and to justify classification, exactly as 
tlie simplest sense-pleasures are used.* 

A suggestive although not a final argument in favour of 
this close connection between tlie two fields is found when 
we take another point of view. If we take into consideration 
any average complex lesthetic object, we find it a very wide 
one with certain elements which are cmphatic«illy pleasur- 
able. EliminaU; in thought the jilcasuniblc elements one by 
one, and we find that while in the main the object does not 
change the mass of its content, its aesthetic quality gradually 
disappears. We may acknowledge still that it has a right to 
be named aesthetic because of the ojnnions of others and 

* Article ** ^Esthetics," Enaj, Brii, Cf. also UlcDcke, Die Trcnnung d, 
Schiinen v. Avftrvelim, p. 3. 

' Cf. e.tf. Mr. 15. I. (filinan's article on IMcaaure and Pain in the Amnican 
Jovrnal of Pst/fhoh^tjif, vi. 1. 
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because of our own judgments in the jwust, iMit fur ourselves 
at tlio time it has lost all that makes it worthy of being 
called by so honourable a name. We an* all familiar 
with the fact that an object which but a moment ngo was 
esthetic for us may t>econie una^sthetic by a degradation to 
"indifTcreiice" i>r painfulness of the sjKJcial content whivh 
was giving us pleasure. The suggestion of a ridiculous or pain- 
fal association with some essential element in an art-complex 
will for all time reduce for us the a'sthetic value of the whole 
work. The average art critic incleed very often makes nnd 
tinniakes a*«(thetic obj(H^ts for the masses in this way. 

0*rtainly the^e facts indicate a very close (*<uniection 
between the hedonic and a*sthetic lieMs, and one which 
paychologically would seem to be es.sential. Of course the 
separation so commonly made must also Ik* acknow Ie<Iged, and 
it is worth our whih;. 1 think, to consider the main results 
which have be^-n reachiHl by thos<^ who have attempted to 
mark the lines of si*| miration with di.stinctness. 

§ C. If the ti<dd of aesthetics bi* a ]N)rtion (»f the hcNlonic 
field, it certainly ouv;ht not U) \yo a diflicult task, one would 
say, to mark (»ir in .si»me rough way that ]>art of the he<lonic 
field which is lesthrtir fiom that whieh is not : to dideren- 
tiate the one fn>m the other by a pnK*e.<i8 of limitation of the 
pleasure field. This, however, d<M\s not apjH'ar at all an 
easy matt4>r when one comen to attempt it. 

The avenige intelligent obs4»iv«»r \%ho has not given the 
iiuitt4>r esjMH ial stutly will l)e likely to wiy, offliand, that th** 
sense- pleasuie.H at all events are excluth*«l when we refer to the 
aesthetic. In the ex]Misition of theori(*s from a iioii-hed(»niHtie 
point of viffwthi^ |M»sition has been often t;ik«*n either explicith. 
or less din-rtlv Iv the limitation of the ivU to iion-M*iis<iiial 
states. Kant'^ separation of the agnvablt* from the U*autiful 
indiH^d turns largely ufion his notion tliat the s«>ns«*-pleasuies. 
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which are essential to the former, are wanting in the latter. 
That {esthetic pleasure is wider tlian sense is not open to 
question, but it must be granted that we obtain well-marked 
aesthetic results which cannot be separated from sensation, 
such as we find, eg,, in the impression produced by a rich 
colouring, and in the fulness of simple tones. We find 
indeed when we go to the root of the matter that it is only 
the so-called "lower sense" pleasures which it is desired to 
exclude. The inclusion of sense effects through eye and ear 
does not create opposition. But it seems to me that if it be 
admitted that one set of senses can produce aesthetic effect, 
the whole contention fails ; and a close examination shows 
clearly, I think, that the rest of the senses may act in the 
same manner in the make-up of icsthetic complexes. Among 
the intelligent men whom the readers of this book commonly 
meet it would probably be difficult to find any who would 
not exclude the gross sexual pleasures from the region of the 
a^thetic. But I think it must be granted that for many 
perfectly moral people the revival of these pleasures is not 
altogether without effect in their appreciation of art work ; 
and if we take the race as a whole it is certain that we 
cannot exclude this sense region from [esthetic significance : 
for surely no person pictures his heaven apart from his 
conception of what is beautiful; yet the heaven of the 
Eastern mces would surely be incomplete were not purely 
.sexual delights an important element of its joy. 

That sense-plcasnrcs cannot be excluded from the field of 
ii'sthetic impression a large majority of the more capable 
thinkers find it necessary to acknowledge, for they do not 
hesitate to take the pleasures of the sense impression into 
jiccount. NolxKly can complain tliat Ix)tze had leanings 
towards sensualism. r»ut he says clearly in this connection * 
that the fii*st condition of a work of art is its power to please 
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the aeiiftcs.' '* If we step iuto tlie shallow of the wocxl at 
height of uooii/' says iV^rginaii, " the a|^recable rcfreshincut is 
boiuid u]) with the idea of the gmiideur of the forest ; the 
ro(resliing coohicss belongs to that which we feel to bo the 
beouty of the wood ; " and this comes from one who lays the 
basis of ii^thetics in contemplative thought. For my own 
part^ I feel that the pleiisurable impression of any sense may 
become a rich comiMjnent part of an {esthetic delight. 

If one follow Alison or James Mill and his school,' he will 
refer all aesthetic enjoyment to emotional ass(K:iation. So 
far as this theory is separable from pure hedonism it is 
doubtless bas^ul ujH>n intmspective examination, which for 
certain people (and to this class I belong) shows i>owerful 
elements of emotion in many aesthetic complexes. For me, 
love, fear, soiniw, joy, etc., apix'ar to be part and jMircel 
of many an ii-sthetic elloct. 1 think it clear theref(»rt* that 
pleasures of the typic^il emotions are of great moment in 
lesthetias, but at tin*, siime time it is ecpially true that they 
do not sUmd alone its the basis of aesthetic etlect. " Associa- 
tion " by its<»lf can of ctjui-se give no account of distinctively 
sirstlietic ellecU It is a principle of im|H)rtant on.Hideration 
in n'Sthetics ilh in all phases of mental life. It sh<»\vs us to 
some extent the niovenu'Ut by which we n*ach the iM^autiful, 
but certainly not tht; rxi lusivi' cpialitit^s which pMMlnce the 
distinctive etlect. 



' Thr olj«^rti<>ii (»r the* fIfTiiian iilrftiitU to thr ron«i<l' tation of «<*ii«>* 
iilfMtirrt a« t*f n-ttlifti** noith U ImumnI n|M)ti th^Hirr, t'Ut il r4nti<»t W 
Mi|i|iOMt| tlut tliry wniil«l itphnltl vtffw* whidi roiitr»ilti-t tlirir rx|«nriire, 
antl w« iiiu«t M»rk UUr to •« i-otint Uh to atioti); «n op|ii>«iti«>ti Tlftr 't% 
■ertonft olij^tion to tli<» limit \*\nu of th# u«r of thr fionl ** .i«tlirtir " to rtrliulr 
all but tli«< Sfkn^fmkir an Von IUrtm«na dor^ in th# i%ri that tli« wonl 
n«»w covert %<*iy Kriif rally tli«* nhot« f(Toun<l of th<* Uautiful. «ifl (*l>jrctiv(> 
cvM^tiCr •litin« that {•r^>}i]«* p^iiriallr do tt'it a<*«-«*|>t I'l'-h a limit «ti«»n 

' J. R .Mill thoii)(ht that hit father hail an un«-oii*ri<Ha« fi»llo«rr m John 
lUtklD. (S«^ hi« rtlitton of J. JdiUa AmiitfUM, %ol. ii \k '21^ } 

K 
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The historically i-clated opponents of Mill, viz. Rcid, 
Hamilton, and Stewart, all upheld a view which asserts 
the non- importance of emotion in claiming overmuch for 
intellect; they, however, show more or less willingness to 
admit the worth of other factors. Other writers go much 
farther {e,g. Hemsterhuis, Diderot) in their restriction of the 
(esthetic to the intellectual activities. Kant excludes sense 
and depends upon reflection. 

Both emotional and intellectual theories ai-e weakened by 
failure to accept the sense-element as valuable; but apart 
from this, such opposed tlieories, although upheld by thinkers 
of power, are mutually destructive as arguments looking to 
the fixing of aesthetic differentia, on account of this very 
opposition. It is incredible that emotional association can 
be all of a3sthetic enjoyment, when the experience of such 
men as Keid and Hamilton and Stewart could lead them to 
hold it unimportant; or that intellectual activity can be all- 
important, when the association ists were able practically to 
ignore it 

It may be well perhaps to note some late examples of the 
intellectual emphasis. Professor G. T. Ladd, who does not 
by any means ignore the sensuous basis, holds {Elevxnits of 
Physidogiccd Psychol orpjy p. 521) that " even most elementary 
{esthetic feelings cannot be coiisidei-ed as on a par with the 
sensuous feelings or as mere aggregates of such feelings. 
The tone of feeling which chamcterises the sensations 
furnishes a material for genuinely {esthetic feeling, but the 
latter always implies also the working of certain intellectual 
laws and a union of simple feelings of sensation under time- 
form and spacc-fonn." But where shall we find the space- 
form or time- form in the {esthetic effect produc(»d by 
mere rich colouring or by the luscious tones of the human 
voice apart fmni any movement? If we follow Trofessor 
Ladd we are compelled to deny the {esthetic quality in 
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such cases altogether. We refer to this theory again 
below. 

Dergniau's view as to coiiteiuplation has been noteil. lU* 
attempts to cover the ground of sense and emotion by 
bringing tliem into intellectual categr»ries. Sense- beauty, 
form • beauty, s/mmf/Ttf/- beauty ; but contemplation is the 
basis. On the other hand, we have no Ie<^<; pretentious 
a thinker than Von llartmann ' denying that distinctly in- 
tellectual o|M?rations are even pleasundJe, and sUiting that 
for himself relations of two ideas sei^n absolutely indiReront 
up to the line where the intensity of the Vorsdellungai 
becomes so strong that ]>ain ensues. It is interesting to note 
that this contention is not mendy ino<lern. It g(H*s back to 
(treck si>eculation ; Chrysippus, it will l)e rememliered, held. 
as an argument against Aristotle, that pun* 8|H*culation is a 
kind of amu<tement. 

Many other theories have lieen brought forward which 
involve limitations, for the most juirt, far less narrow than in 
those cases just considered, and more oft4*n impli<nl by over- 
emphasis in sonu* s|M*cial direction than upheld by siKH^ific 
claims : some of th<>S4» <les<*rv'e examination. 

Keid himsidf finds that action of intrllcTt is not ahme in 
giving .'esthetic quality, but is bound up with th<* fuiirtioning 
of our " moral farnlty*' in proilucing the effect n*aoliiMl ; while 
Hamilton, on the (»lher hand, lays stresii u]N)n the <»cru|»ation 
of the imagination and understanding in a full, lire, and 
consequently agreeable activity. 

lCf*id shows tho st^^p (logical rather than historical) to the 
emph.'utis of the play of " spiiitiial '* feeling which we find in 
Cousin and I/vrque, in Shaft^^^bury nnd in .lolm Uu^kin, 
although Uuskiirs ;i-sthetic f^dd may, ]N»rha|»s, In* U*tt<»r 
descrilM^I an that nf rrli'^ious ecstanv. Ilaiinlton. on the 

* jK». ani Kami, pi tS9. 
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oilier hand, shows the step to tlic extreme emphasis of 
imagination which we find in Addison. We may note also in 
this connection the trend of thouglit of which Bergman's posi- 
tion, already referred to, is an emphatic instance, viz. that the 
(esthetic basis is to be found in the pleasures of contemplation. 

lUit no one who takes a wider view than that of peraonal 
introspection can limit the field of oisthetics to moral or to 
imaginative effects, and I doubt whether any one can thus 
narrow his own field. He must see ivsthetic effects which 
are non-moral, he must see others which seem to be entirely 
separable from the imagination ; any theory which limits 
(esthetics to imaginative effects overlooks the importance of 
sense and emotional elements, which are acknowledged now- 
adays to be of great moment.^ 

We cannot go farther in this examination of the eflbrt to 
separate the agreeable from the beautiful without considering 
Kant's well-known contention in this regard We must not 
overlook, at the start, the fact that tlie matter of Kant's con- 
sideration was by no means identical with that before us at 
this moment. We inquire whether in the field of aesthetic 
impression any special hedonic element must be cost out 
Kant was concerned with the a priori character of his 
theoretical pure judgment ; and, strictly si>eaking, therefore, 
did not deal with our problem. We may, however, with 
profit examine his argument to see whether the psychological 
positions involved throw any light upon our closely-allied 
inf^uiry. Kant's main contention was that tlie judgment as 
to beauty had universal validity, while that concerning the 
agreeable was individualistic,^ and this was a contention into 

* The attenipt to separate SchcingrfuhU from rcaU Gcfikhle (Von Hart- 
rnann's Jis.^ p. 46 fT.), although arising from nirtaphysical theory, probably 
in psychologically Itascd upon the same pcnional bias which led to Addison's 
extreme view, and which produces the refercnc-e to contemplation. 

' Bleucke {Tmimuig d. Schiinni v. Angnuhtn^ p. 39) remarks that the evi- 
dence of the psychologic soundness of Kant's position is seen in the fact that 
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which he was led from theoretical rather than empirical con- 
siderations. It involved for him, in the lirnt ythux*, the {losition 
that sense -pleasures nmst be excluded from the iusthetic. 
For pleasure and pain spring from (I) sense-impression, or (2) 
from the processes involved in the binding together of ideas: 
only the latter of which can be general ; therefore the field 
of sense-impression must be individual. We, detding with 
the region of a'sthetic impression, have, I think, alremly seen 
convincing evidence that sense- pleasures cannot rightly he 
excluded ; and it seems to me that even if it were con- 
clusively shown that they were strictly individual, i>. incom- 
municable, this fact w(ndd not prove them to be valueless as 
elements of aesthetic imptrssion. But to return to Kant s 
ai|;uinent ; his theory in this regard leil him further to hold 
that all interest must be lacking in the UuiutifuL The 
sublime he allowed Ui Jiave a moral interest — fur moml 
interests are the only ones which are univi'rssd — but Itamitf 
in his view has no direct relation to morality, and, as all 
otlicr than mond inten^sls are individual, lM*auty to remain 
universjd must exclude interest This is evidently a |>osition 
reached from a puiely theoretiad Imsis, but api»arently it must 



we ar^ ronUfit U^ hr }»UtiMnl ourwlrm, while, no tb« otlirr baml, we try to 
roromtinirat^ oiir jiidi^mfiit m to Itf'ftiity toot)i<*r^. an«l *tir1i « rr%tilt K«tit'« 
|»nnri|ilea wo«il<l iw|utn». Hut it »r«tni to nie that lileii<-ko here goM too far. 
In the cane of plramirm iiivolreil in the a4:tioii of our own |i(<-aliar oif^aut. ne 
reroj^niw* th«» plra<urr« a* ♦»tir onn t" !»#» «iiir. hut ar** \*'\y \tx*\\ t«» rntlrjumr 
to hffioK ^mat th' name etfiprKtir^ m our coni|<«nioiiii, hy urintic th^m to 
ta«ta or touch, or li^trii or act a« we are doiug ; ami wr f*itl) fixl roiitj-iit that 
they cannot ex|irrirnre thrm «h<>n ««> kiif>« that thf^y hwr tn%fW the trial. 
It t« merrly an eitennton of thi« «ym|<ithrttr altrtit«m whirh Irailt a* to en- 
ilearour to Itring out for others hy eiplanatioa or devripiion tka eiriuenta oC 
a ««>rk of art whi<-h |:irr ti« full |>lra«urr ; rlemrnt« «hi«h are not a|»|>arent 
a)wa\t npon the iiirfiif^e, an<l, |irrha)M. (le|«rn<l«>tit n|«»n thr «nun(lin|{ of aonie 
rUonl which may lie atrurk «lirrttly or aaaoctatiecly ht tlivaaaion aad de* 
•rription. Here, (*«>. viltrn %ie hii«l (liai'u«^ii>ii an«l *\t^ ri|'ti«>n failinf* to mala 
the ohjer t l>eautifiil f«>r a «om|wnion, werome to tee that «e et|«'fien'-e aome 
thin/i; iihi<*h he ranti^-t i:r%«|* There aeema to )je no ar|««rition tiet«ern the 
courv <^f thtnight in the \\\n ra«e«. 
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liave bad its corroboration in his own psychologic experienca 
Sympathetic pleasures play an imix>rtant part in all art work 
of higher grade. Moreover, there is probably little doubt 
that for Kant and a large number of men of his general 
mental ty^n; tlie most valued pleasui-es were and are obtained 
in fields of disinterested effort ; that for them purely egoistic 
pleasure -getting always carries with it an ethical reproof 
which leans towards the side of pain, and that for such men 
disinterestedness must therefore be an essential characteristic 
of the subjective icsthetic field. But it seems to me quite 
clear that tliis is a matter of individual mental bias. The 
ordinary man who is not naturally disinterested in his action 
does not, I am convinced, find tlie presence of self-interested 
elements a bar to lesthetic enjoyment The pleasurable pride 
of ownership surely fonus an element in the aesthetic delight 
of many an art collector. Pei'sonal interest enters for all of 
us into our judgment concerning the beauty of those whom 
we love, and ownership has the same effect upon the judg- 
ment of many men concerning the beauty of their possessions. 
To return again to Kant's position. Tlie recognition of use- 
fulness implies self-interestedncss, directly or indirectly, and 
Kant thcrcfoi*e found it necessary to hold that the taste 
judgment was based upon an unpurposive purpose, an aim- 
less usefulness^ {Zwcchtidssu/keit ohu Ziocck) — that is, a 
usefulness of such nature that it is unrecognised as useful, 
and hence not followed because of the interest involved. As 
an element in the aesthetic impression, however, I do not think 
that even rreot/nisable usefulness can be overlooked. It is 
commonly supposed to be an essential to architeptural beauty, 
at all events, and the i*elation to other branches of the aesthetic 
is also commonly supposed to be intimate. Kant stands 
opposed to 80 great a thinker as Aristotle in this respect, and 

' Von Hartnianii, ACs. scU Kant, p. 23, miys even this comes clown to 
object! TO fitness. 
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later observers, such as Adam Sinitli, Dugald Stewart, Karnes 
and Hogarth, and notably Fechner, make usefulness of great 
iDipurtance iusthntically.* Ust?fulness }}cr sr, in my opinion 
18 not of so high iiniK>rtance as is the al)sencc of nou-useful- 
ness, as is indeed all avoidance of sho(^ks ; but it seems to me 
evident that it is an (esthetic lUtnetU for most of us, and when 
wo flnd it considered of imi>ortance by such an acute ol)Scr\'er 
as Fechner wc are conijK»lled to reganl its exclusion as im- 
possible. Kuskin never preached a more fallacious or mis- 
chievous doctrine than when he developeil the thought' 
that it is the em|»liasis of the useless things in structure 
which makes architecture out of building. 

Schiller restates the Kantian notion by his emphasis of the 
"play impulse" in refeivnce to (esthetics; the modern evolu- 
tionary scIkmiI as representiMl by Mr. SjK^ncer takes the same 
}H)sition, rn»fess«»r iJain following closely. This leads Mr. 
Spencer to the exclusion of " life-serving functions '* from the 
lesthetic ; but what becomes of Mr. S|)enrer'.s system if any 
functions, es|>ecially pleasurable ones, are thought of as non- 
life-serving, directly or indirectly, I <lo not chjarly see. Kven 
if some functions of the so-called " higher" kind are classifiable 
as non-life-serving; to exclude from a*sthetics all which do so 
serve would surely rut olf a large jMirt of our ii*sthetic field. 

As UKxlern physiology draws a ch»ar di<ilinrlion lietwotMi 
receptive and motor n(*rv(\ not unnatuiully do we find a 
corre.H|ionding psychical distinction hMik<?<l f<»r in all din^!- 
tion!i, and (Jnuit Alh'U in his Vhfsioli)ffiod ^KsfhftuM has 
atU*nipted t4i identify the ii-sthKic with the |»assive. receptive 
pleasuH'S. Some such view is also found iniplie«l in Um* 
theori«'<i of not a f<*w nH*tnpliysiri:in^. and F(*<*hner ' takes a 

* Cf. ii» ••|'|»'»«iti'»n to Kant, Th«-«>. Li|*|Mk « HtHmtlfhtt'^uht^ «/, SifUm' 
' •• Lamp of .*<4frilicr. • ' IW«. «/. ,AW;.'M. %u|. i. p. M. 
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strong position in this particular ; Mr. Allen may therefore 
claim the best of company. On the other hand, however, 
others — Schleiermacher, for example — take quite an opposite 
position in claiming all for the productive side of mentality. 
Guyau's clear criticism * has given the theory of passivity so 
powerful a blow that no more than reference seems needful. 
It is well enough to emphasise the general passive nature of 
the pleasure involved in aesthetic appreciation as opposed to 
the active pleasures obtained in the creation of an art work, 
but this gives us no reason for the exclusion of all pleasures 
of action from {esthetic compounds. Our psychic life is so 
bound up with the active side that it is impossible to cut 
off the active element in any psychosis. Our emotions, our 
desires, all relate to action, and beyond that what is added 
to the pleasures of an (esthetic psychosis by the elements of 
sympathetic activity is far from small.* 

This seems to be the most appropriate place to refer to 
the definition of beauty which has lately been brought into 
prominence by Mr. Bosanquet in his History of jEsthetic, 
" The beautiful," says he (p. 5), " is that which has character- 
istic or individual expressiveness for sense perception, or 
imagination, subject to the conditions of general or abstract 
expressiveness in the same medium." But surely there is 
much of expressiveness of one kind or another in nature and 
art which is not only not beautiful but practically ugly. I 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Bosanquet has failed to keep 
clear before him the mental state determined by the activities 
necessary in the production of a work of art to which I have 
just referred, in which state this expressiveness is emphasised 
as it is not in the states necessary to ji^sthetic appreciation.' 

* Pi'oblemf.^ dr VrsthMique covtnnjwrniiir. 

' Horwk'Z holtls that the irsthctic rirc<."t prcKluceil by the rcprrscntatioii of 
power in due to an Aroit5c<l i<loa {yorgtrUnuff) of agreeable muscular action 
{Psyrholoffische AiHttif^n, Th. 11. Heft ii. p. 160). 

• Cf. alao Vi'mn's theory as (li.sciLsse<l in his yEsthdics. He goes further 
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But even so, surely "expressiveness" covers creative 
activity, which has no relation to the icsthetic at all. Is it not 
the "expressiveness** of the characteristics of genius which 
draws our attention to and excites our wonder at the achieve- 
ments of the inventor or the skilled general or diplomat? 

Mr. Kosanquet*s "approximate psycholoj^ical defniition 
of scsthetic enjoyment** (p. 7), ** VUnnurc in Uw imture of a 
/rrlitu^ or prcsrntntwyi, OA dislinrt from pff'aJtfur in iU vwmeni' 
artf orexpretrd Mimttiatian of the organixmy is sUitcnl in terms 
which are so vaj^ie and so variously connecte<l with diverse 
c«>nnotAtions that I am unable to grasp its intention, and I 
therefore do not ft'«»l ahle to criticise it 

It is not uninteresting to note here a late idealistic 
view wiiich appan»ntly makes activity all-imiK>rtant Pro- 
fi*s8or I^d in his IfUn)(iuc/i4)n to Phila^riihy (p. 343) marks 
the differentia of ii*sthetic8 thus : " Nothing that is appre- 
hended as incapable of change of motion in time or s|>ace, and 
so of the successive n*alisation of difftMnit movennMiU of 
physical or psychicjd Iwing. ap()ears lN*autiful to the human 
mind. Ttut not all movement of physical or {wychical being 
is l>eautiful ; the movement which is beautiful nmst have 
two characteristics. It must have s]>ontiin<>ity. or a certain 
semblance of fri*edom ; aufl it must use this s|iontaneity, 
as it were, in S(df-1 imitation of an id«iu" It is e\ident. 
however, from tin; vi»ry definition, that s|M>iiUneity. pure 
and simple, does not approvo it^^df t4> rri»f<i'M5M»r Ijitid a«« 
fundament4il ; nor ran it 1h) held, 1 think, that we find tin* 
phenomena of liesiuty in all caries wIhtp we havr " s|¥iMtan«- 
ous movement which uses its s|»oiitnn«*ity in ^^df-I imitation 
of an idoa,'* 

An att4*mpt is not unrommonly timd«* to dlHtinguish U*- 
twe<Mi "higher" and "low«»r" ph-aMUir*, niid tlii<* nup|>os«Hl 

in tlii^ 'lim ti<»n. tntlwin'^ r\|>tr%<inn «»f tti'^ |^r«*>ii%!it\ of \\*^ .iiti«t Ithr 
•ntial rltAiartrfUtK- «>( .ttt n •*(!(. 
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distinction is by sonic writei-s and by many talkers made 
determinant of the difTerencc between the aesthetic and the 
non-(esthetic. In Karnes we find a good example of tliis 
doctrine. 

There is something illusory, however, about the very 
notion of such a distinction. J. 8. Mill is doubtless right 
in holding ^ that so long as people declare that pleasures differ 
in kind we must accept the difference as a fact But I thuik 
that all evidence goes to show that the real difTei'ence is 
always reducible to intensity, either in impression or through 
relative permanency in revival, beyond which I do not find 
any criterion for pleasure qnd pleiisura 

As Bentham tells us, ** Quantity of pleasure being equal, 
push-pin is as good as poetry " ; but the fact is that for 
the intelligent man in estimating <Tsthetic values " push-pin " 
is noi as productive of pleasure as poetry is.* 

Our gratifications are normally taken in the lines of our 
natural development. The direction of growth or of deteriora- 
tion determines the field of pleasure-getting, and while thei'e 
is the strongest ground for belief in a constant increase in 
pleasure-getting capacity, jyari jkihuh with our mental growth, 
still it cannot be shown that the delights reached by the 
man of liigh moral culture bring a bettor qiialUy of pleasure 
to him than the gmtifications of the barbarian bring to the 
savage mind ; nor can it be shown that the pleasure which 
we get when we reach a " higher " moral i>osition is any Instter 
per 8C than that which we expcrienceil l>efoi*e we reached it 
The fact is that when we speak of the " higher pleasures *' 
we are merely restating our problem in new terms. Those 
l>lcasures which are aesthetic are tlie ones we call " higher," 

* f^ilitarinuisntf p. 314. 

' Cf. a1«) Dr. .laiiH»s Waul in Knctf, Jirit.^ 9tli <^lit., Art. " r»ycliolo^," 
for a care fill wtatiMiifiit of the fjicts. Coni|»ai-o F<rlinrr {Vor. d. -A*., vol. i. 
p. 26), wlio explain!* what is rallwl *' hi*»hor " plca'^urcs as chai-actori.sed merely 
liy bcin^; themselves the .source of new delights. 
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but until we C4iii give some deliiiite incanin^; to the wont 
" higher" in this connection we gain nothing. In most cases 
those who discuss the matter from this 8taiiili>oint are really 
dealing with ethical daUu It is the man who has grown to 
be ca[>able of :i[»|>ieciating newer ethical stamlaids, and who 
has lost his pleasure in the old, whose attention is directed 
luost strongly to the distinction between phmsures of " higher " 
oad "lower" gmde. In manner to be presently describetl, 
what he has aust off as unworthy no longer gives him pleasure 
in contemplation and is no longer judged to be aesthetic This 
is uot, however, because the aesthetic has an essential ethical 
dependence, but Ix^cause susthetics is foundetl u|M)n hedonic^; 
for the man has gained new fields of pleastirtt-getting as his 
character has d(*velo|K?d : what he casts out as iion-a*sthetic 
because it is a " lower pleasure " is a pleasure merely in name, 
is in realily s^^ l>ound up with ]>ainfulness as t(» be necess;irily 
uiiifs tilt; tic. This by no means shows that what was pleiisur- 
able in his undevelopeil or uncultivated state was not aesthetic 
for him at that time, nor does it prove that the pleasures 
(»f the savagn arr not a'Sthetic for him in hts barbarous 
state. 

I wouM not have my rea<ler think that I consider that 
rthical sUimlards aw. unim|M>rtiUit in asthetics. A|uirt from 
the lesthetic delight, which we gain fiom what Aiistotle CidU 
mend Unutjf, i.r. from the rec<»gnition of nobility of aim and 
strength of pui)N)si\ th«; appreciation nf ** iisllM'tii* asjM'cts of 
character/* of "the l>eauty of holines.'*," tin* inlhifuce of our 
ethical Ntan<lanl u|Nin our a*sthetic field is mo.st im|K>rt4iiit ; 
for, in the end, nmst thoughtful }M*ople will make tli(*ir 
inatup' judgments turn U|M>n them negatively, U*caus«* what 
is for them immoral, is |minful and nona sthftic. As we liavtr 
iiotetl aliovr. however, the majority of our pleasun^a have no 
ethical bearinj^s ; the mass of lesthetir efTiHjlH ate made up of 
elements entirelv uniiioial. 
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It is not denied that a work of art may offer other tliaii 
pleasurable gifts, that the one who studies and appreciates a 
work of art may find it yielding other fruitage than mere 
enjoyment. There may be perfectly legitimate ethical aims 
in the artist's mind, and his ethical notions may be embodied 
effectively in his work, but of such aims and effects {esthetics 
put (esthetics does not rightly treat, except so far as the 
characters pi^esented, themselves become objects of pleasur- 
able interest^ 

As Schiller puts it in a special direction {Pathdische, p. 
78), " Der Dichter, audi wenn er die voUkommensten sitt- 
lichen Muster vor unsre Augen stellt, hat keinen andem 
Zweck und darf keinen andem Jiaben, als uns durch Betrach- 
tung derselben zu ei'gcitzen." 

The attempts to determine the bounds of the Aesthetic field 
by a process of limitation of the hcdonic apt)ear to me to bring 
no satisfactory result ; nor does it appear that the field can 
be determined by the characteristic manner of presentation 
of the pleasures which make up the total effect Fechner - 
suggested a criterion in the immediacy of the pleasure- 
getting. Von llartmann, on the other hand, thinks Fcchner's 
j>osition is altogether without foundation ; holding that how- 
ever immediate the pleasure connccteil with an object may 
be, it does not thus become a»athetic' Such conflict of 
opinion makes this criterion unsatisfactory. 

Horwicz* seems to hold that sensational pleasure and 
aesthetic plcjisure differ not in substance but in that tht* 
aesthetic shows a broadening of the field. Guyau* follows in 
the same lino, suggesting that tlie broadening of the agree- 

» Cf. Sully's Essay -\., *' iKsUiotic A«i»ccts of Character," in Sensation and 
IniuHion, 

* Vorschulf d. yKs., vol. i. p. 1.0. ' yKs. sril Kant, p. 354. 

♦ /Vy. Analyses, vol. ii. p. 168. • Problans^ |i. 76 fl". 
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able horizon, the growtii in extension of the plrasni-e fieUl, is 
what we experience when an object appeai-s to us to be 
a'sthetic^ This implies, as he distinctly sUitcs, that intense 
aivl unextended pleasures in their very nature are uuiesthetic. 
Tliis does not accord with uiy own ex|>erieuce ; still I sliall 
not deny that for him a widespread thrill alone produceil 
what he called sesthetic feeling, as may well have l>ecn the 
case with a man to whom sym|>athy was so imiM>rtant an 
element of life aa it was with the writer of Luri an point 
tk vtir Bocuriogique. In truth, all of our notable icsthetic 
psychoses are summational hedonic complexes ; but Uiis fact 
docs not show, as it is made to argue implicitly, that the 
plexusurablc elements which make up the same are not in 
tliemselves testhetic. I do not wish to understate the value 
of this width of ellect in a^thetics, for 1 think it of very gieat 
imjMjrtance, as will api)ear in Chap. VI. The pmminent place 
which Fcxhncr gives to the associational principle shows the 
iin|)ortanco in which he held it All noUible works of art 
allow it, and all |>ersistent ty))C8 of art subject. l>ut, on tlie 
other hand, it cannot l>e held that this summation jwir m\ this 
width of field, this extensiveness, in itself is the all in all in 
nxthetics. To make it so forces U|H»n us the im|>ossible task 
of deciding where exU*nsion begins; rom|K*ls us t^) look for 
some drgn^* of extensi<m on one aide of which all is unu'Sthetic, 
while on the other all is U'Sthetic, Such a linr of division, 
however, cannot Iw dniwn. 



S 7. Tlie n»ader who has followi-d the aUive ar«;um«*nt y^\\\ 
grant. 1 think, that the S(*arrh for a l»asis of se|ifiratii>n U'tween 
the (i*Hthetir and hrdonic Uvh\s has i^ivm uh no satisfact(»iv 
|wyrhol«>giral n»sult. 

This fiict evid«'ntly S4*rves to rmpli«i*«iM* the cunturtion 
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between the a3Sthctic and hedonic fields rather than their 
separation. 

If this i*eview has been unsatisfactory in result on the 
wliole, it at least has brought into clear relief a remarkable 
conflict of autlwrities which deserves attention. Contradiction 
of dogma is so marked that one might believe sesthetics to 
mean something quite different for the opposed dogmatists. 
But although in some cases attempt is made on theoretical 
grounds to use the term (esthetics in a limited and unusual 
sense, it is apparent that the opposed theorists are dealing with 
the same ps)xhological data. However diverse the mental 
fields which they consider may be, they overlap in many 
directions, and the ground which is common gives assurance 
that practically the same matter is under discussion by all. 

This conflict of authorities itself argues, it seems to me, 
that the hedonic quality is the bond between these diverse 
fields. It argues once again that the connection between 
the hedonic and aesthetic fields is more worthy of emphasis 
than their separation. For if tliis view be the true one, we 
are led naturally by this conflict to hold that all fields of 
pleasure-getting are within the 8Coi)e of the (esthetic. 

Whatever difficulties may appear to the acceptance of so 
wide a view for one who holds the current plciisurc-pain 
theories, no esiKJcial difficulty in this direction, it seems to 
me, occurs to one who will accept the theory I defend. 
For one who thinks of pleasure as being a sensation or 
an emotion, or a psychic state of kindred nature ; or for 
one who considers pleasure as a mental fact sui generis^ a 
special kind of feeling {Grfnhl) ; /or either one, I can see 
how difficult it might be to accept this, or, in fact, any 
hedonistic explanation of rcsthctics. 

Tlie aesthetic i)sychoflis is so complex and so variable in 
its elements that it cannot be looked upon as an activity of 
a fixed nature brought into existence by, or in the process 



Ill 
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of, other activities a3 under sucli views must be the case* 
with {>leasure, and what is determined by pleasure. 

But if (deasure be, as I hold, a 8(>ecial quality which, 
under pn){»er conditions, may belong to any mental element, 
then complexity and variability present no obstacles what- 
ever. For coexistent varied and varying mental elements 
may well lie pleasurable, and by the process which we may 
legitimately call summation may aid each other in pix>- 
ducing pleasurable complexes which shall be irsthetic. Sum- 
mation of pleasure is notiiing more than tlie co- presentation 
of varied elemenU which hapi)en at the time to l>e pleasurable. 

Granting, then, that all pleasure fields aw to be con- 
sidereil, we see that if the aesthetic field is determined by 
bedonic ipiality we should exjH-rl to find the former varying 
with the character of tlie one who (U*Hcribes his field, for 
the hedonic field is known to vary from individual to 
individtial. This variation has certainly l»een exemplified 
in what has gone before. 

Furthermore, ti|>on making a survey of the theories which 
have bi*en reviewed, one can trace, it seems to me, the influ- 
ence of individual " )H'rsonal equation,** shown by the several 
theorisU. It is the man whose mind is impressed strongly 
by the presentatjiins of sense whom wc should ex|>ect tii find 
emph!LHi<ting the 84*nsual elements in art woik. and in our 
own times, in whieh scientific investigation lixs bn»ught the 
sensational elements into undue prominence in many wa}s, 
we should ItHik to find the most thoroughgoing ex|)oiientn 
of such a |Mi.sition. Mr. Urant Allen, in his I'lajxiolttijual 
AltihrUrs, g(H\s as far |N*rhaps in this diiecli(»n as any other 
writer. This IxMik is the work of a man wIii*m* elloit up to 
the time of its wiiting hxul been turned hugely m the direc- 
tion of naturalistic research, (tvrm.in scientific wtirkeni, like 
Hclmh(»lt7. give UH also gootl example5i of this ecusational 
ovcr-empha.sis. 
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Burke, though making " touch " the basis of many of liis 
[esthetic (qualities, gave on the whole the greatest prominence 
to the importance of the " love " element in art, and Burke's 
life was one of philanthropic statesmanship ; he had a strong 
predispositiqn to benevolence. Guyau takes similar ground,* 
and he comes of a race among whom the amatory passion 
is proverbially predominant Kant's universality may be 
mentioned here, apart from the theoretical position which 
it implied for him, as probably showing his own region of 
aesthetic pleasure-getting. 

We find again that the emphasis of the intellectual 
elements is presented by those whose minds are bent 
towards intellectual inquiiy, and the fact that for most 
thinkers the centre of intei*est lies in their mental work 
accounts for the multiplication of theory in this direction. 
Hegel, making the aesthetic the immediate presentation of 
the absolute to sensuous intuition ; Baumgarten, looking 
to the field of obscure perception ; Schelling, to the per- 
ception of concord — all show their mental bias. To pass 
to another field, it is the religious Cousin who makes 
{esthetics dependent upon the existence of a special iutenial 
spiritual sense, and Husk in, the theistic devotee, who tells 
us that tlie representation of Divine Types is all-important 

Now it is evident that the mere pleasure field varies in 
much the same way in relation to each man's " peraonal 
equation," and in this we have the explanation of the diver- 
gence of view which we find, and a help towards the answer 
to our iiiquir}'. Our field of pleasure-getting is determined 
by our capacities ; as they vary, so must our enjoyments 
vary. Examination will show that in the main there is a 
cori-cspondence between the a*sthetic field and the general 
pleasure field, which cajmcity determines. The barbarian 
loves brilliancy of colour and strength of contrast, and his 

* rrtMtnes de resthitique contcM^Htrainr; 
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crude art works show tlic (|ualitie8 wliicli ^ive liiiii his 
fullest pleasiii-e. J I is {greatest intorrst, the chtisc, war, and 
Uie co;irser passions, form the suhject of his art, as ex- 
emplified in the dance and in the earlier forms of repre- 
senUtive elVort. As his interests chan^^e, his art, the mark 
of his ie^thetic fieUI, corivspondingly alters ; the moix; delicate 
beauties of form become ))redominant when ]H;rfection of 
physical skill, having shown its advantji;;e over mere bigness 
or stnMigth, has iHTonn; the interesting feat tire for the mce. 

The impulse which leads to the propitiation of go<ls, and 
makes their supiNiscd satishu'lion tin* d<*r|Nvsl. in(«*n*Mt of liic, 
lisuls in (sirly times t<i a glory of arcliiterlund :tit wliirli 
acconht with the |m)W(T and might that men take the greatest 
pleasure in picturing. The intensi; ivligious impulse of a 
higher kind, the SiUisfaction of which makes the interest of 
Uic middle ages, finds its corresixindeiice in the subject of 
its art 

Later times show a constantly gn>wing delicacy of j)ercep- 
tion and <MnphiuHis of what may l>e roughly calleil the more 
intellectual inU^rests of life, and art shows a corres|K)nding 
change. 

The geneml C(ur(*s|K>ndence In^twiMMi individual and i-ncial 
life would lead us to hxik for a similar chan^'e of ^i^sthetic 
field with our own individual development, and tlii« is 
clearly seen, 'i'he child i<*joicH*s in objei-ts not very dis- 
similar from those that delight th<* savage ; the yontli shows 
more fully the appieeiation of the nobler emotional pleasun*s 
of aii ; the man must 1m* full grown, however, to find his 
awtlietic field in the if*gion near that of a l>*5ising. 

Tho5M» \ilio have taken es|HK*ial note of flrf*am<i tell us' 
that we often lulmire in tlreandaiid the liennty of obj<*rts 
which ap|K*ai to us in waking life exc«»e<lin«»ly \vj\y — that i^, 
the waking ego rejects the standanls of the s\v**y mnnriou^- 

» rf. J I*. J. y riijr., vol. V. I*. 139. 
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ness which may be supposed to be of an earlier, less 
developed type. 

Thus we find in this view an explanation of the existence 
of strong opposing positions taken in diflerent ages, eg. the 
Socratic emphasis of Usefulness, as opposed to the modem 
exclusion of Zwechnassiffkeit. We are thus enabled also 
to explain the fact that men of diflerent qualities of mind 
differ so strongly in opinion in this regard ; for it appears 
clear to us now, to use the words of the younger Mill, tliat 
" the sources of the feelings of beauty . . . must be to a 
material extent diflerent in diflerent individuals." 

Thus does it appear clear why some men who are intensely 
aflected by and delicately appreciative of (esthetic eflects in 
some one direction, may at the same time be dullards in 
appreciation of a diverse art. It is not in the least uncommon 
to find an enthusiastic devotee of literary (esthetics who cares 
nought for music, or a skilled musician who cares nothing for 
painting, or a talentetl plastic artist who gains little from music 
or literature. The extreme cultivation of one set of capacities 
indeed must in itself tend to prevent such high degree of 
cultivation in another diverse direction as is necessary for 
full appreciation of art works dependent upon the latter. 

Thus also we find explanation of diversity of view in 
the same individual as he expresses the diflerent mooils 
in which his mind works from day to day ; note, for ex- 
ample, Euskin's emphasis of the useless in architecture in 
" Lamp of Sacrifice " as opposed to his principle of " vital 
beauty " in the appearance of the fidfilmeni of funciuni in 
living beings. Thus we find explanation of the diflerence of 
view expressed by thoughtful men as their mental attitude 
changes with their development: note Matthew ArnoUrs 
strong emphasis of broad mystic eflects in poetry in his 
*' Maurice de (Ju(5rin," where he says, " Poetry can awaken 
it (a full sense* of things) in us, and to awaken it is one of 
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the highest powers of poetry ; " and then his eniphnsis of con- 
creteness in poetry in his later work as he f^rew to feel more 
strongly the influence of this keen scientific a^e : in his essay 
on Emerson we read, " He is not plain and concrete enough; 
in other wonis, not poet enough." The Aniohl in this hitter 
position was another man from the Arnold of the former. 
In the latter case his mental attitude approach(Ml ljnlze\ and 
he, possibly unwittingly, expressed somewhat I^otze's view. 
In the former case h(» H\\6ke as a ]>oet, and expressed the 
importance of the inilefinite mystic element in the a'Sthetics 
of poetry. 

Thus again we see that increasing years going hand in 
band with changes of mental capacity, or limitations of 
capacity due to inUmsity of application in certain si)ecial 
directions, must inevitably bring a man to a ]H>int whore he 
can no longer gain delight in tho fields to which the most 
cultivate^l men in their prime attach the greatest aesthetic 
Talue, and which t4) him at some tinu* may have se^'meil of 
deepest interest If he allow the name (rMhdir to cling to 
that which the world aills (esthetic rather than to the charac- 
teristic stibjective nuMital attitude involveil, he must find him- 
self with Darwin mourning the loss of capaf*ity for a«thetic 
enjoynuMit. Ihit surely Darwin was wnmg. C4UiC4*ntr.ition of 
effort, a<lvaneing yi»ars. do not cut us ofTentindy from jnsthetic 
delight, although th(>y do change the mental rei*i(m in which 
the «T9th<*tic improAsions are gaim*<l, and, what is c»f ni(»re 
moment, do rc*nd(*r our arsthotic 8tat4*s loss pronniKMit l^erause 
Uiey limit dintaionH in which mental aetivily is vigomus, and 
in which, thenrfore. pleasun»-getting i'* full evfu if |MHisiblf». 

One mon* point munt l)o mentioncfl 1h*iv. viz. that this 
hedonic thcNiry enables us to understand th«* hv^ic of the 
ooininon-!M*nM* viisw which groups tf^^-'ther under the t4»rin 
"esthetic" states so diverse in fonn and cont4»iit as the 
Sublime, the LudicniUft. and the Ih^auUfnl. 
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THK UlFFEKENTlATION OF yESTHKlICS FROM HeDONICS 

# 

§ 8. We concluile, then, that there is no kind or descrip- 
tion of pleasure which is not, for one person or another, part 
of what makes up the .Tsthetic psychosis ; that therc is no 
pleasure or class of pleasures which we are able to say must 
be excluded from the iosthetic field in its widest sense, sis it is 
shown to exist in the experience of the race. On the other 
iiand, there seem to be for each individual certaiii pleasures 
which he individually does exclude from his own a^thetic 
field. So far as I can judge from an examination of my own 
consciousness, I can say that no pleasure-for-me at any 
moment fails to become a component part of the sesthetic 
complex of that moment There is no particular pleasure 
which I was experiencing a moment ago that I can say 
stood apart from the pleasui*es which during that moment 
thrilled me in what I recognised as an aesthetic state of 
mind. Common speech upholds this view, for we find the 
word " beautiful " applied to all sorts and kinds of objects 
which give us the most ei>hemeral of pleasures.' Tlie Ger- 
mans use scJioJi in the same way, and the French their more 
varied phrases in similar manner. On the other hand, how- 
ever, I clearly <lo with others call certain states pleasant 
which are excluded from the jcsthetic field, and this lusthetic 
field therefore I do separate in thought from the hedonic field. 
Why or how this separation is made is a question which 
must be answered before hedonistic lesthetics can be felt to 
be satisfactory or tenable. 

' TrofeMor IaiUI, from whom we shouKl .scarce cx]iect it (IiUntductioH to 
Philosophy, p. 331), *'yiel(lH the ri^ht to the itathologist, from liin profes- 
sional i>oint of viow, to call ' l>oautiful * a )iro|iaration of cancerous tissue or 
of an organ filleil with (lestnictive microbes." 
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We must note at the start that in unilertakiiig this 
inquir}' we change our standpoint in no small respect No 
longer ilo we consider the mak(*-up oi' the |>s}chosis of 
lesUietic impression, but we are dealing with the matter of 
susthetic judgment and the sUindards which judgment im- 
plies. The question l>efore us, then, api)ears in this sha|)e. 
If any s|M»cies of pleasure whatever may be an element of an 
(esthetic psychosis, how does it happen that we C(une to 
judge any pleasure to l)e non-a*sthetic ? 

In the course of examination of others' thought which 
has pit'cetled this, I have already referred Uy one characteristic 
of the ii»sthetir field, viz. that of i>ennanency. This charac- 
teristic is worthy of note U^cause it is directly op|K)sed to 
the nature of the he<lonic field as it is generally conccivetl. 
The <*phemend nature of pleasure is the theme of the 
{icssiinist ; is nN'ognisetl by the optimist as a fact to lie 
accountiMl for. The ii*slhetic field, on the other hand, is felt 
to be opiK>sed to the ]>leasure field on thi<« very ground, ns 
is evidenced by tho great numl)er of tlMH»rists who uphold 
universality, absolu(<'ness, alinast Hatonic idi*alism. as the 
basis of sesthetirs ; how could tlif*v do so did not their 
ex{>erien<x* give them knowle<ige of s<^»methiiig ]»erinaiient in 
the psychoses which they <liscusH ? Tli«» iisthetic he^lonist 
then is ronfront4Hl with the question whether there l>e any 
surh tiling' as non*<*pheineral pleasure; whether there ben 
|)erinaii«Mit ple^utun* fi<*ld whitrli is the :i>sllM*tir field, and to 
which is op|H>S4»<l tin* ordinarily ree<>giiis«»il fitdd of ]deaHure. 

It siHMus to me riear that there is no Mich thing as n 
|>ermaiicnt pleasuii*. I'li'SLHun*, as f*ls4*wlinv shown, is a 
quality which may atUich to nuy idement of ron<iriou«iness ; 
but not |K»rman(*ntly. It i.s a quality whiih always faden 
away uiid«T uurhangiHl nlations of Activity and ca|Mirity in 
thr onran involve<l ; the nion* vivid is lh«» pb'a^urc, other 
things boiiig (><|ual, the more rnpiii the foiling; tin* outcome 
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of the fading being either what is called " indifference " or 
pain. On the other hand, it seems to me equally dear that 
complexes of mental elements may in arising so arrange 
themselves by a shifling of the field of contents as to yield 
new pleasures to take the place of those which fade away, 
so that a relative permanence may be reached. This per- 
manence, however, will still be only apparent, not real, 
close examination showing the impossibility of retaining 
the enjoyment connected with such a complex indefinitely. 
This kind of pleasure pennanence, I think it will be agreed, 
is in some degree possessed by all important (esthetic objects. 

But there is another manner in which an effect of 
pleasure permanency may be produced, and one of very 
great importance to this consideration. There are likely to 
occur cases where a content is pleasurably presented when- 
ever it is presented at all ; and where the revival is pUasur- 
able at tlu moment of its appearance, and does not at any time 
become pain/td. Not that it might not be indifferent or 
painful under the proper conditions, but that in fact it never 
is, but is withdrawn from consciousness whenever painftil 
and for the most part even when indifferent Such appear- 
ance of stability may readily obtain if the source of stimulus 
be within our control, so that we may avoid the stimulation 
as soon as it brings other than pleasure to us ; this con- 
dition obtains in all fields of art, and pre-eminently so 
with the arts dependent upon the organ of sight, which 
thus have an advantage over the arts connected with the 
ear, where stimulation cannot be controlled by covering the 
organ (as with the eyelid) or by simply turning the head, 
but only by much more complex and less automatic 
moments. 

It seems not unlikely that we have here the basis of the 
distinction which is made between the (esthetic and the 
hedonic. This distinction is noted in reflection and is due to 
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ootii|iari.soii of rovivnls. It may be that those ])leasures in 
revival which are permanent (relatively 8i>eakin[») are tenned 
{esthetic ; and that those pleasures that are not thus relatively 
permanent are termed non-iusthetic. When wo ask ourselves 
ihe question, " Is this (esthetic or is it not ? " we clearly are 
dealing with comparison within the fields of revival; the 
lately presented is compared with a standard, and included 
with or excluded from its class, as the case may be. If this 
▼lew l>e correct, it is what we call "the lately presented plea- 
•ure" which is compared, and that with which it is coni|tareil is 
a field which relatively is {>ermanently pleasurable in revival. 

r*ut if the "lately presenteil pleasure" is in any case 
excludeil from this field of pleasurable revival, it must be 
because it is in reality no lonj^er a pleasun?. How conies 
it then that we i all it a ]ileasure ? rieasun;s obtained by 
direct stimulation ai-o not necessarily ple:umres in revival.' 
This chan<;e, however, is not always connectivl with a cor- 
reepondin^^ dishjcation of the wonl " plcasun*," which may. 
aiid often dt»es, <>ontiiiue to clinp; to much that no lon<;er 
brings pleasure for us in revival. Much that is brought 
up in revival s|Mmtaneously when we think of " pleasure,** 
or when we make recoj^nition of the enjoyments of others, 
is no lonm»r a pleasant revival for ourselves. The«u; revivals 
to which the name " pleasure ** still clin<;s, but which are not 
pleasant in themselves, it appears to me an* what we cast 
oat as nonn^theti(*. 

For me app:m*ntly the process is this: 1st, I cla^ all 
that as n'sthetic which is pleasurable in n>vival, with no 

' It tim^t 1k« notril h«*r)*, a% 1 hnwm arjpinl alioYr, tliAt a rrTital it bM 
fi0ir«MrilT pUa«nrjMr. Iir. aiiso thr tin|>rr«ii(^ii nf nhirh it t« a mriral «%« 
pl««nrAMr ; iiof m-%% lh«' nrit;in«l itiiprr««inn iH-cr^njirily |»l«"ii«ir»Me l«rrto*# 
tl»0rvTi«al 11 «i ; thf* |*Ira«itir«M«>iic«i of aii%- mrntAl rlrnirnt dfitriHU ap'Ni 
rAQflitioii* «}ii<rh fn.iy altT fmni tiin<* to litn^. ao that rrrin rriir« of « content 
«l<wi not tM<*«'«<uiriiy iitiplr tlt<* rr^iirrtw** •>( tli(> iilrji^iiic |iain tiiulity wliirk 
beM with any **ne iiit|itruU(»ii of that mntriit 
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painful and little indifTei-ent tendency ; in other words, the 
relatively permanent Jicld of pleasure in revival is that which 
I call my aesthetic field; all else is non-sesthetic. What 
is IndifTerent in revival I tolerate only as an adjunct; 
what is painful in revival I cast out of my {esthetic field 
entirely; I do not always judge a work non- {esthetic 
because of a painful element in its revival, but I exclude 
that element as non-(esthetic. 2nd, Those revivals I call 
hedonic and not sesthetic to which the name ''pleasure" 
clings in any way (either because I remember the original 
to have been pleasant or because of the recognition of the 
enjoyment which they bring to others), but which for me 
in revival are not pleasant but indifferent or positively 
painful. 

Now all this refers to and describes the field of (esthetic 
judgment^ but, as already noted, is, strictly speaking, apart 
from the field of actual (esthetic presentation. Every ail- 
ment, in my opinion, goes to show that in the latter field any 
pleasure which is a pleasure at the time for the one to whom 
the esthetic object is presented, does have to do with the 
make-up of the essential nature of the aesthetic effect. The 
difficulty which we have been considering would, therefore, 
appear to arise from a failure to distinguish the field of 
(esthetic impression from the field of (esthetic judgment 
From the former no pleasure that occurs for an individual at 
a given moment can be excluded. From the latter all that 
is not pleasurable in revival is to be excluded, and this cuts 
off much to which the name " pleasure " persistently clings : 
the pleasures of the so-called " lower senses," for instance. 

The relative permanency of the jrsthetic field, as opi)osed 
to the ephemeral nature of ordinary pleasure thus explained, 
gives us then apparently a solution of the dilliculty which 
remained in the defence of hedonic jcsthetics, and we are 
led to tlie geneml statement : For each jyerson the aisthetic 
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jidtl to trhuh he irfrrs in tnaking judtjinmis as to Ittiwt^ w/ri< 
rdalirtly pmnanrni jtitostar-Jirld of revivnV 

I say rclativtly |K>rinanciit, because it is vory eviilcnt from 
the nature of pKuLsure tliat true ()emiauence here is im|KK<i- 
•ibie of realisation. If each individual pleasure is ephemeral. 
•0 must the ple^isures of revival be c))henuM-al }^r *• ; there 
will, however, always be revivals which are pleasant for the 
time, and ohje<'ts whii^h are jui1*^«h1 to Iw ii-slhctic will U» 
those which in reflection are pleasurable at the time of th(*ir 
revival. It will Ik* ap|uirent, therefore, that this a'sthetic 
field, if I have (k'*icrilH,Hl it correctly, must l»e const4intly 
changeal»le as we liuve found it to 1h», It must alter with 
those condition^) that render variable the natuit; of the 
revivals we an* to find pleasurable. The racial changes 
from ag»» to a^o which development implies, with the neces- 
mrily conn«^:tiMl alterations of moiie of life and habit of 
thought ; the differences of national life, of eilucation, of 
occui>ation. Ix-tween trilvs and families ; the difVerences of 
environment, of habitat, of wealth; the ditlen'iices of intli- 
vidual life, and, in that life, of years— all shotdd show us 
differenci's of sU'in<lanl as U\ what is aesthetic ; f(»r each will 
show differences in the character of the mental revivals, 
which will U' plea*«uiable. Who can ileny that just sucli 
alterations of the jstlntic stamlanl an* t4) U* found varying 
in relation to tb'> iliffereiices of lifr and thou^^hl thun 
sketch<Hl out ' F«»r each man then* is ind<*iMl. for t]i«» time 
during wliirli he \< en^ii^fMl in an examination of his mental 
life, a s«'mi|KTmanent fK^hl of cunU*nts which lemain [dea- 
surable in revival, and which an» revivnl wh»»n he (|uesti(mA 
himsidf a^ t'> what in his ;esth<*tic ti«*ld. Ihit fVi*n tliis tieM 

' T1i<* r'*«'lri will li^ar mtli tii^ if I ft|e%iii rfiiiin 1 Iniii that Uit« t« not 
the am^ »m th*» fi*-!! "f th** r^rtral of |*W«ir«*« ii *%i\*t\ nti«1«f»l'*'»l. i ' 
oC r«>iiUiiU oiire |»I «'««(! I al>l#, (»iit wtiirh in rrnijil may not t«e |4ru*iitaMr 
at all. 
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of the time, when reviewed in retrospect, shows its altera- 
tion in comparison witli what he can remember to have made 
lip the content of his SDsthetic field of the past : to the fact of 
this real non-permanency, it seems to me, is due the diffi- 
colty which is found in defining the field, so that in reality 
its description is usually indirect by the statement that one 
object is, and another is not, within its bounds. 

§ 9. This matter of resthetic standards we must consider more 
at length. As we have already seen, under this view, the 
field of lusthetic impression is a very different thing from 
the field of {esthetic judgment From the field of (esthetic 
impression (A) we are able to exclude no pleasure, whatever 
be its character, unless it bring in with it at Hu time an over- 
balance of pain. Any pleasure which can in any way be 
brought into connection with the pleasurable complex, so 
that it forms part of the co-presentation or follows in its 
associative train, by this fact becomes part of the field of 
aesthetic impression. The field will be wider and more 
vivid than that of aesthetic judgment It will be notably 
" presentative," as this word is commonly understood in 
opposition to "representative." The pleasures of sense 
will enter notably into, its complexes, as they are the most 
vivid of pleasures ; but, on the other hand, the pleasures of 
revival will not be excluded from the field. Many impres- 
sions which are pleasant in themselves but not pleasurable 
in revival, and which, therefore, will be excluded from the 
field of aesthetic judgment, will be included in the field of 
icsthetic impression as part and parcel of the totality. 

The field of (esthetic impression is of far less interest, 
however, than the field of aesthetic judgment ; the ephemeral 
nature of pleasure, and the variation which this implies in 
the character of the revivals from whicli we are able to gain 
pleasure, would lead us to look for a fidd of iiidividtuU 
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tatkeiic jttif^ment of the momnU (!»), covering; any complex, 
wide or narrow, which for the individual gives a pleasant 
revival at any 8[>ecial time. This must in its nature be very 
variable ; it is tlie field of revival made use of when we niakr 
oflliand judgment** in a*sthetic matters. Kut this field will 
be recognised as abnormal so far as it differs from tlu* 
rdativfhj ifUMf n xthrdr JUld f^ the imiividnal (C), which is the 
basis of the judgments we make after reflection, and which 
determines our |M.»r8«>nal taste. From this field will naturally 
be cast out all that reflection shows us to be painful in 
any well-rer<>gni.sed case, or indifferent in all but unusual 
caaea. To this field we look in the careful com(Kirison which 
goes with the analysis of a work of art, while the aesthetic 
field of the moment is the l>asis of our casual everyday 
judgments. 

It must hi} noted Uiat we are still <lealing with a 
field which is only relatively j>ermanent, which is liable to 
change fn»m year to year, and in a lessi>r <lef»ree from day U* 
day. Few of us ever realise this variability of individual 
taste, but as s^xui as we do we refuse to Ikj satisfie<l ; wr 
ask for something more certain and stable. We do not 
care so murh what a jwrson's indivi<lual jutlgment is. as what 
it onglit to Ik*. It is here that the op|>on4'n(s of h<Mlonisni 
make their most vigorous attack. Ileilonism, say they, 
shows us no dilTcnMKM* lM>twe<*n taste as it is and taste as it 
should l>e; if plca.su re U* your criterion you must give us u 
guide as to what onffhl t4> ph*ase ; otherwise you sweep away 
all difr4*rf*nre lH*twf*f*n what gmtifi<'s you and the true and 
noble iKNiuty.^ I am \^rii^ci\y willini; to grant tliat this 
objection is wHl mad<' against any :i*sthetic h«Nloni**m whirh 
would at tlip saUH* time defend alis<dutem*ss of (I'sthetir 
standanl ; but tli(» w«*iiiht of the obj«*ction lM*nrs a<^aiii^t al»so- 
lutism in n-sthrtirs and not against :i*stlietic hf^lonism. I ^mui 

' Cf. VoA lf«rtiiiaiin, .d. ttti A'«t«/, |» 351 
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that if one is to be a hedonist in ii^sthetics then he is compelled 
to abandon absolutism psychologically, whatever position he 
may take from a metaphysical standpoint. But the hedonist 
in lesthetics is not at a loss for a standard. His standard, to 
be sure, is more liberal, is less dogmatic than that which 
the absolutist aims to describe, but it has an existence of 
very decided vitality ; it has an objective stability at any 
special moment which gives it worth, and I find it not less, 
but more valuable, than the absolutist finds the hypothetical 
gt^ost-platonic ideals which he aims to approach. To reach 
this Aesthetic "ought" of the hedonist is no very simple 
matter. The average man never reaches it. He is un- 
wittingly the most ardent of absolutists. His own personal 
taste he believes to be a reflection of this certain fixed absolute, 
and if others differ from him it is, in his view, because they 
are thoughtless or are led by other thau (esthetic influences, 
or are not sufficiently cultivated to appreciate what is good. 
What we have just here described he is content to do always, 
viz. to deal entirely with his own subjective standard ; w^hen he 
would have something more stable than individual taste, he 
canonises his own taste and makes that the standard. The 
logical hedonist, wlien he feels the need of a more stable 
criterion than his own Uiste, turns from his own field to an 
objective field ; tlie field of tlic hvfhJy cidtivaicd nian as lie 
conceives him (D) ; the field which every philosophic critic 
must acknowledge apart from his own individual taste if he 
is to treat art subjects with any breadth. The individual 
IMJCuliarities of liis own field, whilst none the less effective 
for himself, must be treated as individual rather tlian general; 
and his criticism be determined by i-eference to a broa<ler 
field which conUiins all that is common to those for whom he 
speaks. It must be noted, however, that it is not often that he 
himself recognises the non-personal nature of this standard. 
This standard, it will Ihj seen, is still changeable, un- 
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stable; but it is relnturhj unchangeable and stable. It must 
vary with width of experience, of education, of i-efinement. 
licliangcs OS a iK^rson limits his notions of life and of the 
universe, or as his views become broader and more sympathetic. 
It alters with his change of conception as to what is worthy 
in the worbl surrounding him, and as to the sincerity and 
value of other ])eop]e8 beliefs, and in the end it will Xm found 
to be largely determined by his ethical conceptions. As 
Wundt says, " P^^ITectiveness of higher a«thetic i*epresentations 
depends always u)>on the arousal of mond or religious ideiis.** ' 
It 18 thus that Taine, though no hi^lonist, would have us 
measure a work of art by its im})ortanc(* and beneticenco — that 
is» its pow(>r U) develop and preserve the individual and the 
group in which he is comprehended.' It is thus tliat P'echner 
would have us make our own fnial standani of aesthetic 
valuation d(*pendent u|Kin our conception of what on the 
whole has the Inst outcome for the Wi.*ll-I>eing of nuinkind 
for time and eternity.'' 

In em^diiisising the v«due of the rec(»gnition of others' 
8tan<Ianls, however, we must not overhtok tlie fact that 
individuality of ficM is none the less imi>ortant, for u|>on it 
is dependent thr idml asthelic jiHti (K). This itieal fieM, 
from our standjKunt, must be a variable om\ differing for 
each individual ; no absolute as usually cone<*iv«Ml ; no fi.Necl 
objective Tlatonic id(*al towards which we weakly stiain, but 
the fiehi which in some direction differs fnmi the normal 
field; and in this tiii«^ticui the individual ftfls that the 
world owjht to agn»<' with him. Kaeh one of us, however 
prosaic, hns s(»me sort of an ideal field of tiiis kind; non- 
agreement with it in otheis hwiks like iesthetic error. S) 
firmly r(K)t<tl is this lH»Iief in onc*s own itieal that int4ih*tance 
is proverbial amont; artists and connois5<»ui^; intolerance 

» Kttmrntt ./ /A.v. /^., li. p. Ml. ' " I«UaJ tn Art.- 

' Cf. Vorx li, ^*,V., end n( lol. i. 
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wliich is often amusiug to one who looks at the subject from 
a student's standpoint. Once in a while an individual idea] 
when expressed enlightens the world of art The artistic 
genius is the prophet who shows to others an ideal field 
which they recognise as efTective for themselves, and which 
but for him would have been unknown to them. To express 
his own ideal must the artist work. He must indeed pro- 
duce effective results in the field of presentative aesthetic 
enjoyment (A), but if his work is to be of importance it 
must go beyond the momentary effect ; it must compel recog- 
nition as part and parcel of the stable field of pleasurable 
revival (G), and must not stand opposed to the objective 
standard which is given by recognition of the value of the 
opinion of others whose cultivation entitles them to speak 
with authority (D) ; if, however, the work of an artist is to 
be recognised as that of a master it must express an ideal 
(E) which the common mortal, however highly cultivated, 
does not and cannot reach of himself, but which he will 
recognise when it is reached by another as an enlightenment 
of his own duller conceptions. 

§ 10. In what has preceded it has already appeared that, 
if the hedonistic view be adopted, we must look for diversity 
of opinion, for descriptions of the lesthetic field widely 
separated and even contradictory, because the aesthetic field is 
really a very different thini^ for different individuals. It will 
be well to note how far this theory aids us in accounting for 
the existence of the theories which we have already examined 
while looking for an aesthetic basis. 

Dald sensualism need not detain us ; although it is worthy 
of mention as an indication of revolt against those theories 
which would exclude the sensational field entirely from the 
a^thetic, and as implying a conviction that the sensational 
pleasures really make an in4>ortant part of the ijcsthetic 
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peycliosis of presentation. Those theories which, by over- 
emphasis of the function of the sense organ, appear to savour 
of sensualism are in most cases really rationalistic rather than 
•ensationaL 

The opposUum to sensationalism, however, on the other 
hand, is important The casting out of sensational pleasures 
from the lesthetic field by authoritative thinkers cannot be 
ignored; it must have a basis in psychologic e.\)ierience. 
In terms of our theory it indicates that many well-marked 
sensations which are pleasurable in presentation are not 
pleasurable in revival. It has been note<l that the sense- 
pleasures which are cast out are those of the so-called 
•• lower senses." The pleasures of retinal or aural stimulation, 
or those clos<'ly connected therewith, are not the ones 
against which our anti-sensationalist raises his voice. His 
objection is to the inclusion of the sensations of taste and 
touch, especially in their grosser modes, and he dnigs all the 
rest of sensations after these. This appears to me to explain 
the whole )K»sition. For the develo(HHl man of to-day the 
80-called " lower siMises " do bring plnuiun* in pn '.sanitation, and 
often in what we may call primary n»vival. i>. a revival 
induceil by the repu^seiitiition of objects which, if presented, 
would prmluce the* presentative plea.««ure. In rellection, 
however, then* are many a.<«8(K:iated iwychic (dements, largely 
ethical, which rise in iiainful op|M»8ition t4) any sucli cherish- 
ing of these revivals as continuance of tlie ph'asure impiifs. 
Tlic wholr mental state can scarcely Ih* a ploasant revival 
under ordinary conditions, but nnist generally ap|icar |>ainful; 
and as such will Ih> cast out of the ;isthetir lirhl of ju<I;4m«*nt. 

The tli<Miry which would identify lestheticii with omotion- 
alism is it^ally a Imlonic th<*<iry, for it is lias(H{ uinui that 
mistaken analysiM i^f emotions which idontifirs tlivin with, or 
treats them a*«, c(»m|»f>unds of pleasunw and |iains. 'lliis faulty 
analysis leads to the use of the word " emotional ** to describe 
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roughly auy complex of pleasure. The theorist hence naturaUy 
calls his pleasurable ossthetic complexes " emotional/' and find- 
ing upon examination that certain of the typical emotions 
are distuictly important and relatively penuanent in the 
make-up of his most notable (esthetic states, he takes this to 
be sufficient evidence to sustain his position. 

The elaboration of any theory is dependent upon emphatic 
processes of reasoning. The writer and thinker on (esthetic 
theory must have a decided intellectual bent Bationalism 
and intellectualism thus appear natural as far as the writer 
allows himself to be canied away by the influence of those 
mental phases which are most predomhiant for him. Further, 
the mental states known as intellectual are pre-eminently 
those states in which we deal with revivals, and thus one 
turning to introspection for corroboration of theory finds evi- 
dence that the aesthetic field is intellectual, imaginative, con- 
templative, as he emphasises i*espectively the relational side 
of the contents of revival, the contents themselves, or the 
fact that his lesthetic judgments are connected always with 
reflection. 

Formalism, as already noted, seems to result from a grasp 
of the truth that the basis of esthetic effect cannot be in the 
" content," or in any special limitation of " conf^nt " ; that it 
is based upon some quality which runs through all " contents.** 

The determination of ajsthetics by reference to ethical or 
spiritual types arises apparently from the pci'sonal bias of the 
theorist, for whom everything in life must conform to ethical 
theory, and from an unwillingness to believe that any field so 
wide, and which is judged so important by the mass of men, 
can have any other basis than that which is for him at the 
foundation of all things. 

The claim that all usefulness to the observer must be 
excluded if an (»bject is to be aesthetic — the insistence ui>on 
disinterestedness as an element of the (esthetic psychosis — is 
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baseil u{K)ii the fact that pure e«^oisin of all kiiitls for tlu* 
seriouA thinker of to-day is painful in revival because it is 
olistructive to tlie sympathetic impulse's which are so im- 
portant to our modern scx^ial life. 

The theory of passivity, so far as it is not explained by 
the width of unmarkr<i attention which forms the bix)ad 
bockf^round in the Ofsthetic psychosis, is probably hivsed U{>on 
the i>sychologic observation that the revivals of ntates in 
which we appi*eciate reaction u}>on the environment furnish 
too em)>hatic and narrow fields of attention, too nnich con- 
centnition, to i>ermit of any ap]>oarance of ]»ermanent 
pleasurablcness ; in <;ther w<mis, the fields of relatively 
jiermanent plt*asuiable revival are so pre-eminently the 
fields of piussive appreciation tlmt git)un<I is «;iven for tin* 
hyjK)tliej«is, which, however, as we have seen, will not iKair 
close examination. 

The thetiry of immediacy indicates an appnH:iation of the 
fact that tli4' lesthrtic jud^^ment is determiniHl by no complex 
pn»cess of reiLHonin;^, is no remote result of intellrctual action, 
but is ;;nusjie<l mentally as simply as the very widest ry ///#/*• of 
pn*s<'ntation, an<I such a wide qtuiU pleasure is. 

Where one makes the distinction l)etwecn lii^hrr and 
hiwrr pkMSun^s, and Uis(\s \i\Hm the distinction his drtinition 
of ;i«HtlieticA, he ap|K»ais, as already slat4Nl. to U* nn^ndy n*- 
naniin^ his terms and K'.HUitin;; his pnddom. lli* ii\]U those 
"hi;»hi!r plea«un*s" wliicli in n^fiection ap]M*ar ut»ithy of con- 
tinuant* lM*<'au*^* thrii plrasunibleness is not painfully opiH»si*tl 
by <»llH'r asiUM*iat4Ml ifvivals- in other wonls, tlM»s** which are 
iN'rnnuu'utly pl«*nsunibl«* in irvival ; and in so doin;^ he thus 
d«*'u:iilH»H Ihm jrsllnaic tieM of judgment. 

As alnive suLy;'*J*l*'d, theoti^ts who from metaphysical 
considerations ha\(* atlopUMJ «:i*nrial abs«»luti*»m or univ«T- 
salism find it |MiHMibi«* t4> make .i^tht-ticH fit in with thnr 
formulas, with (orn»lMiniti<»n lioni their i^ycholir^ic «*x- 

M 
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perieucc, which tells them of the pennaiuivcy of the aesthetic 
field ; the fact that this permanency is relative only — is 
apparent and not real — being lost sight of. Further colour 
is given to such a view by the fact that the art worker feels 
that he is aiming to grasp something which exists, of which 
he has suggestions and for which lie mal%es search until he 
can lay hold upon it. He works out a veritable blind 
impulse to ci*eate, to produce an object; knowing not and 
caring not that the characteristic of this object is to be 
this, — that it shall bring permanent pleasure in revival to 
those whom it is to affect. He may and does gain pleasure 
in his work, but that he feels is not his aim. He eliminates 
himself and works to produce that which is to aifect others. 
He thus feels that his effort is separated from the production 
of effects merely agi*eeable to himself; that it is disinterested; 
that it represents some ideal common to the race of man ; 
that his striving is to picture some Universal, some Absolute. 
This position is strengthened by the fact that the mere 
grasping of a so-called Univci-sal through its particulars 
is felt to be of importance in jcsthetics, as is shown clearly 
in the prominence which is given by so many thinkei's to 
the principle of the "unity of the manifold." The explana- 
tion of this prominence docs not appear to be diiUcult but 
must be deferred; it will be treated in (.'hap. VI. 

§ 11. A most fruitful lesson is to bo learned from tliis 
whole discussion, viz. a lesson of liberalitv. As we have 
seen, the iustlietic field of cliildhood is not that of the 
youth, nor tliat of youth the same as that of the man of 
niatuixi yeai's. Dillercnces of cultivation and of point of 
view must be constantly takfii into consideration. We 
must not exjH»ct that others will agr(»e with us in luir 
revival-plea.sure-getting, except on broad lines. The failure 
to recognise this fact is often a serious loss, 'i'he belief 
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that beauty is suinctliiiig absolute, which he has inastei-etl. 
brings to a luau fulness of ennui, and too often cynicism, 
when he finds wliat he lias leanied to consider pre-eminently 
valuable beginning to pall upon him. Such is the position 
which too many a critical mind reaches, and which would 
be avoided could the critic but look beyond the staiulanl 
which he himself has set, and take cognisance of tlie manner 
in which his scsthetic field alters and develops as he grows 
in constitution of mind and life. 

Wc learn also (and this I consider most im|>ortaiit) the 
futihty of attempting to force standards u|)on others. We 
too ofleii expect youth, or those of low mental ability, to 
appreciate Iw^auties which can be gras)MHl only by men of 
capacity, who have given their years to adpiirements which 
make appreciation i>ossible ; and as a result we prmluce 
disgust, most 8<*riously f)p]>a8<Ni U) the dcveiopmcnt of a 
n*tiue<l ;rsthetic Judgment ; or else insincere pretence of 
ap|)reciatioii, wliicli is evitlently immornl in cfl'ect. 

lW;fore we turn from this subject I think we may well 
consider one other (wint 

II(Hlonism in si-Athrtirs is for many hani to accept, bccauHi* 
it savours of what is onliiiarily ('alle<l Kpicuiranism. 

If OMitheticism men*ly U*ach(»s selfish pleasure-getting we 
surely cannot complain if our iiuind t(*a<:lirr< n*iiew attarkn 
Against all empluisis of a*sthetic cultun*. 

If tlu* artint merely works for the pleasure he is to 
give, and whi<*h he 8e<^ will ]Hiy him in one coin or 
another, truly this will take the glory out of all art efloit. 
So sonlid a notion will be liound to extinguish the enthusiasm 
which is the very life of art 

Tmt no such |K>sitioiis are involvetl in our thetiry ; for th«* 
true artist, in so far as iia is on ariisi» Ium do end in vi<*w 
exce|>t the working out of an impulse to pnNluce. 

So far as he learns to calculate and mould his work 
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to bring nearer to him a preconceived benefit to himself, 
so far is he led by other than the tnie art imjndse ; so 
far does he crush down the inspiration, ix. the inborn 
tendency to produce certiiin results, which indeed bring 
pleasure to his admirers, but wliich are undertaken without 
such pleasure-giving as a preconception. 

This art impulse is blindly instinctive in its simplicity, 
with no end in view at all beyond the completion of its 
work. In proi)ortion as ulterior determinate ends become 
more fixed the fire of genius is dimmed, although tlie 
nobility of the man's work may perchance be heightened 
by the intrinsic nobility of his aim, beyond the line of mere 
a3sthetics. 

When we take the place of the recipient, on the other 
hand, while it becomes still more evident that the end in 
view in giving attention to art works is the pleasure they 
can give us, it is easy to see that the force of the moralist's 
objection to this emphasis of aesthetics is broken by the 
forms in which art necessarily presents itself; the self- 
centredness, which crude hedonism would teach, gives place 
to sympathc'tic width of view under the sway of the Muses ; 
the crampinj^ limitations of egoism break down in the 
jcsthetic atmosphere. The avcmge moral teacher who 
identifies pleasure with sensation not unnaturally objects 
to a theory wliich seems to him to put so streng an em- 
phasis upon inattors of pure sense, which he values lightly 
on ethical grounds. 

IJut the true liodoiiic theory here explained does not 
emphasise the activities of sense; rather does it lead us 
to discard the "preseiitativc" elements, and to emphasise 
the reflective and "representative" elements exactly as such 
moralists would wish. For sense -pleasures are pleasures 
of limited mnj^o, and, as we shall see, pleasures of limited 
mnge, however vivid, must soon fade : a shifting field of 
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wider mnge, however, may not only j^ive us a source of 
delight more lasting, but also a totality of pleasure niucli 
greater in amount than sense alone can give. In attaining 
this shifting wider lield we cannot lean exclusively upon the 
presentations of sense which nature guides with slower alter- 
nation, but must turn to the How of what aiv usually termed 
" representations," which association connects with our pre- 
sentative field. 

§ 12. In closing it will be well to say a word in 
retrospect We saw at the beginning that non - hetlonistic 
theories of trsthetics as thus far proi>ountled had failed 
to deal satisfactorily with its problems. That pleasure is 
always prest»nt in all aesthetic psychoses we found acknow- 
ledge<l, and by comjKirison of the views of thinkers it 
has ap(K^red clear that no class of pleasures can be held 
to be essentially non -aesthetic. 

That there exisUt not only a theoretic but a iMipular aver- 
sion to the treatment of ;rstheti(!S as essentially hedonic is 
acknowleflged. 

I have tried to show that the theoretic objection dis- 
api^eani if we difTerentiate the hedonic field in general fnmi 
the n,*sthetic field u|H)n the l>asis of pleasun'-|M»rmanency 
in revival, which must belong to the latt4*r and may not 
lielong to th(* former. Incidentally it hit^ ap|¥>ared that the 
theoretic op|HMition to the he<lonic treatment of a'stlietics 
has been inc'rea.H<*il, if not occasione<l, by an incom*ct and 
inade<|uate view as to the natun* of plea«*uit»-|iain. Indd by 
R'^sthetic theorists. I have also trie<l to show that if my posi- 
tion U» correct we are enabled to arvount for the genesis 
of many tlu^ories whirh have Iwmui defendeil in the |ifijit 

The still more complete* misunderstnndin*^ of hedonics by 
the "unthinking hent** to use IWrkidey's tenn. i^ suflicient to 
explain the |M>pular disinclination to the accepunce of an 
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icstlietics which is based upon pleasure. Holding pleasure 
to be a sensation, or looking upon it as an emotion exclusive 
of sensation, it is clearly impossible to identify with pleasure 
resthetic cflccts wliich for the most part deal with what is 
recognisedly non-sensational, and with wliat must be classed 
apart among emotions, if it can be called emotional in any 
respect 

Having reached this position, the natural continuation 
of our argument seems to i-equire ns to show that acsUietic 
practice confoniis with pleasure-pain laws. These laws have 
been only i>artially considered. We shall turn in the suc- 
ceeding chapters to their fuller discussion. 



CHAPTER IV 

TIIKTpllVSlCAli TASIS OF I'LEASUKE AND PAIN— I 

IninHhirfori/ Summari/ 

I 

An exaiiunatioii of the theories which have boeii presented 
to accouut for pleasure -pain phenomena shows that it is 
{Kissihlc to sopnmto them into four grou|is. We have first — 

A (p. 172 tl.). The theories arising from consideration of 
pains of violence, according to which pain if^ looke<l upon in 
the first instance as due to an overstepping of the limits 
of normal activity, and from this the principle is extended 
to include the negative limit of Riibnormal activity, which 
apparently makes it (M^ssihle also to account for |kains of 
obstruction. Tleasun* is then conceived to be occasiomnl by 
restoration to normal and healthful conditions. Under this 
conception we an* com|>elliHi to l(K»k ujton pleasun* as a 
frrocrxi of replenishment, a view which Aiistotle showed to 
be intriii5«ically weak. There ap|»ears, mon»over. to U» no 
manner in which we can account under this theory for those* 
mfist vivid pleanun^H >%hich an* evidently due to activities 
more tliaii ordinarily vig»»iuu.H, viz, the pha^uirft of exerriKe. 

I» (p. ITG tl.). A i«econtl gn>up o( th(*<iri(*s is evidently 
ba<k.*<l up>ii ob«fervatioii of tin* pleasures o( lelief m*bicli 
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follow violent activities, from which arise (X) views closely 
allied to those* discussed under A, pleasure being held to be 
due to equilibrium and pain to tension; and again (Y) 
certain contrast theories, according to which pleasure is 
merely the mark of the absence of pain, or pain the state of 
absence of pleasure. 

The theories indicated by the letter X fail, as did those of 
class A, because they leave the pleasures of exercise un- 
accounted for. The theories indicated by Y show their 
weakness n» soon as we consider that many pleasures arise 
out of states which involve no pain whatever (the pleasures, 
for instance, which the healthy man appreciates in any 
exercise after restful slee])), and that many pains arise out 
of states which involve no pleasure. 

C (p. 177 if.). The pains of restriction with which life is 
filled have also formed the basis of certain elaborate theories 
which make opposition the basis of pain ; these fail, how- 
ever, in many i^espects, and especially in making clear the 
rationale of pleasure production. 

D (p. 182 ff.). Consideration of the pleasures obtained from 
bodily exercise has given rise to a very large number of 
theories which in one form or another connect \m\\ with 
actions dangerous to the system and pleasures with actions 
healthful to the system. There are, however, so many excei>- 
tions to the rules laid down, so many pains that are whole- 
some to the system and so many pleasures that arc hurtful, 
that these theories have never been felt to be satisfactor)\ 
tliose which appear to cover the ground most fully being 
found to be illogical in detail. 

Our review of these theories emphasises certain fact*? 
which it is well to consider (p. 190 ff.). In the first place, we 
find it gencmlly concodiMl that all i)leasuros are of the 
same nature, and that all i>ains iin» likewise of the same 
nature, and that pleasures and pains are closely related. 
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We find, again, that all pleasures are either (ft) induced by 
active functioning, or (h) are connected with the cessation of 
activities ; and that all pains are connected either with (a) 
excess of functioning, or (b) with failures to function. Further- 
more, that there is a state of so-called indiU'erence which 
to all intents and pur{K>8es is neither pleasumble nor painful. 
The facts thus brought out must l>e reiateil and accounted 
for by any satisfactory theor}*. 



li 



So large a pi(»)Nirtion of theorists have uphehi the theory 
of a connei'tion b(*tween i>ain and pleasure on the one hand 
and liodily ill and welfare res{>ectively on tlie otiier, tliat it 
seems desirable to consider this view critically (p. 192 (f.). 

It ap|)car8 that in the beghniing it was founded upon Uu* 
exiHjrience that a sfk-ri/ic m-ijan acts etliciently when it is 
giving pleitsun* and inetlicirntly when it is giving ]iaiD. 
Kecalling our contention in Cha]». 1. that i>leaj<uiv and pain 
are general ipialities which may, under pro))er conditions, 
Ixdong to any element of consciousness, we are able to hold 
Uiat the organic Ui.*<i.s of ple^isure and of [Kiin is not fixed, 
but shifts, ns d(M^ the element which ap]H*ais in conscious- 
ne.ss ami to which the pleasure or jwiin i^ atlacheil. We 
may therefore mlopt the following working hy)M»th(*sis : 
The iwiivUif nf thr otfpni of any vontnU %J rjfinrnf it jtlcaMUV' 
ablr, if int^rient iJi jifiin/ul (p. 194 (T.). 

This formula at the first view m^mms in fail in that it takes 
n(» account of the phranurei* conin'cUMl \«ith cassation of acti- 
vitit** anti of tlu» pains of n'stiiction ; l»ut whrn \\v examine 
th(*se s)i4H'ial plriisuit^s and pains i»ith ran* it ap|H*aiH tliat 
tlH»y an* systemic, and are not conmvl4?<l »/»<«y//v uith the 
mental element whit h brings the plc&«un* ot |mni by ita din* 
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appeamncc froui consciousness. It may be, therefore, that 
these systemic pleasures and pains are themselves also directly 
determined by some activities, respectively effective or in- 
effective, other than those which are the basis of the elements 
which disappear through rest or restriction. At all events 
we may reserve consideration of them for a moment, and 
examine our liypothesis with reference to tlie pleasures and 
pains which are evidently directly connected with activity. 

Efficiency and inefficiency describe conditions in which the 
action of an organ is respectively gi'eater or less than the 
reaction we expect freni it when it is stimulated in a given 
manner (p. 197). The emphatic cases of inefficiency and of 
efficiency all seem to have reference to differences of relation 
between tlie amount of activity in some oi-gan and the 
nutritive condition of that oi-gaii, and this leads us to the 
adoption of the following supplementaiy working hypothesis: 
All pleasiivC'jHfin pliriwmciia are dctoiniiicd by (Jie rdatum 
Ifctioccn tlie action in certain irrgans^ v)hich u coincident irith 
the conscious state under consideration, and tlic nutiiiive con- 
ditions of these orf/ans at the time of the action (p. 202). 
This would seem to account for the ackiiowledge<l close 
relationship of pleasures as a class and of pains as a class. 
As to the grounds of the difference between pain and 
jdeasure, observation shows that if the conditions which 
bring pain persist the pain in genenil incre^ises ; but that if 
the conditions which bring pleasure persist the pleasure 
decreases. This points to something used up in the case of 
pleasure, and the fact that there is something to use u]> 
points to storage. 

The siime conclusion is reached if we consider (p. 202 ff.) 
that pain is not, and pleasure is, directly connected with rest 
of the organ which is active in producing the mental state in 
question ; for rest ini]»lies stornge of surplus enei-gy in an 
organ which has been active, and which in being active has 
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craatctl a ileiimiMl \\\>o\\ tlic system for a su])]>ly of niitriinciit. 
this supply not lH>iiig cut off promptly when the call for it 
ceasea 

We therefore n»ach the furtlier workin;^ hyjwthesis : 
PUtiAure is rxjicrirnccd irhrneifr Uie pln/.voil actirity coincident 
with ihf pttifchie Mate (o which live ftfeasinr is aUac/mi inrtJrfH 
ike use of snt^dtis stored force. Pain is c^jpcricnccd whcnerrr 
the phi/sicfd aciion irhidi deiermifus the content is so related 
to the supphf of nutriment to its onjan, that the enertjy innUred 
in its reliction to tfu stimulus is less in amount than the eneiyif 
H:kieh the stimulus habit ualhf calls forth (p. 204). In certain 
cases where the stimulus calls for no suq)lus stoixMi force, nor 
yet calls for a greater reaction than the organ is capable of 
giving, we should ex|>e(;t to have a state devoid of pleasuit3 
or of jiain — that is. a state of indifference. Theoretically tlii« 
state would be seldom rcacheil, but states little separate«l 
from it we should ex|>ect to exiK'rienoe often, so that 
the region of pnictical inditVerence sh<»uld l»e wide as w«» 
find it 

Iteturning to the pleasures of rest and relief (p. 209 II.) 
and the pains of obstruction, we see that it is pndiable tlint 
tlie rest-pleasure may l>e caused by the use of surplus store«l 
force in iUo systemic organs which have Ihm'u withheM fioni 
action during the excessive activity pnTtnling the rest \V«* 
•ee also that it is ]M)ssible that the obstruction |Kiin may U* 
cause<l by excessive activities in the systemic organs, Mhich. 
so to siH»ak, c*nd«*avour to break down tli<» obstruction. 
Finding no evident inherent obj<»ctions t4» the workin*^ 
hypothesis, wo an* n^w in a |K>sition tf* «*xamine it in detail. 
To this we turn in (1iap. V. 
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Technical TrccUmciU 



§ 1. In Chap. I. I have endeavoui-ed to gather together 
in brief the psycJwlogical evidence which indicates that plea- 
sure and pain are primitive qualities which, under proper 
conditions, may appear with any psychosis, whatever be its 
content. In closing that chapter I drew attention to the fact 
that this psychological theory, if a tiiie one, should be found 
to throw light upon the pi-oblenis relating to the physical 
basis of pleasure and pain. I shall attempt here to examine 
this special view of the subject, and shall hope to show also 
that the position already reached psychologically is corrobo- 
mted, if we accept the view to which we are led by our 
investigation as to the physical basis of pleasure - pain 
phenomena. 

Where a working hypothesis which seems to be not un- 
i-easonable is strongly and honestly defended, we usually find 
that it is based upon some emphatic experience, which the 
theorist grasps clearly, and to which he attempts to relate all 
other experience at all connected with it. Witli any complex 
phenomena, therefore, which have been long under considera- 
tion, we may usually get at the indisputable data of experi- 
ence by examining the special facts which have fonneil 
starting-points for serious discussion of the subject 

It will be found, I think, that all the most notable pleasure- 
\mn theories may in the first instance be placed in four 
groups, determined by the emphasis of certain kinds of 
l)leasuro or of pain, which, there lore, we must accept as data 
of plcfisure-pain experience. 

§ 2. A. The most emphatic of these experiences ai-e the 
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pains which we are able to connect witli tissue-destruction, 
and the earliest suggested hypothesis may not improbably 
have been determined by consideration from this standpoint 
Plato's contention that violation of limit is the basis of pain, 
which was probably a notion current in his day, evidently 
arose from such consideration. The attempt to account for 
pleasure as an opposite of pain led him to the materialistic 
theory that pleasure is due to replenishment, this being the 
basis of the restoration of limits This view showed its weak- 
ness under the rigid analysis of Aristotle, who argued that 
pleasure could not be looked upon as a process. As he says, 
*' It is a whole, and we cannot at any particular time receive 
pleasure, the species of which would be perfected if it lasted 
a longer time." * The strength of tlie Platonic view lies in 
the fact that it serves to correlate the shar{)est of pains with 
the pleasure of relief from pain and of rest. Ilorwicz, in his 
Psycholof/Mvc Arudystiiy has adopted this theory in a form to 
which refei-ence is made below. So acute a thinker as 
Delbocuf has formulated his views as to pleasure - pain 
avowedly on the same lines ; this last, as tlie most developed 
form of this theory, deserves examination. 

" Sensation," says Dclbceuf, " is accompanied with a senti- 
ment of pain as the result of approach to the limits of total 
exhaustion or the departure from the position of natural 
equilibrium. It is accompanied with a sentiment of pleasure 
as the result of departure from the limits of exhaustion or 
the approach to the ]K)sition of natural equilibrium."'- Now 
this theory of pain, as it stands^ evidently fails to take account 
of the pains of restriction of normal activities ; for refea»nce 
to Delbccufs formula shows that for him "departure from 
the position of uatuml equilibrium " means in tlu direction of 
aclivity orUy ; and it still more evidently fails in the fact 

' EthieSf Book X. cliaj). iv. 

^ EUmaUsde I^sychajthysiqiu, |). 182. 1 have reaiTaivc('<l in translatiii*;. 
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that not even all these "departures fi*oiu the position of 
natural equilibrium " can be shown to be painful, for a large 
proportion of our pleasures (those of exercise) are most 
evidently in the direction of exhaustion and involve a dis- 
tinct departure from equilibrium. The pleasure - theory, 
wliich he directly refers back to Socrates's observation of 
relief from restriction, fails to take account of these same 
pleasures of exercise, which we shall presently see are of 
great importance. While the theory covers the ground of 
the pleasures foU(noing excessive, exhaustive action, it does 
80, I feel, on spurious grounds. For Aristotle's psychological 
objection above mentioned remains unanswered, and on 
psychophysical grounds it may well be held that the argument 
is much weakened by the fact that we have no evidence else- 
where that processes of replenishment or repair are directly, 
per se, brought into consciousness at all. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer also treats of pain as due to violation 
of limit, pains of restriction as well as those of excess being 
held to be concomitants of departui*es from the nonnal. He 
fails, however, to make clear why pain should arise with non- 
action, wliich no psychophysical theory would hold to involve 
consciousness at all. He recognises the difficulty, but does 
not face it.^ An equal failure of his theory lies in his dis- 
cussion of pleasure. Since the judgment of most observers 
is against the view that pleasure is a concomitant of normal 
activities — as would natui-ally follow from the arguments 
which go to show pain to be a concomitant of almormai 
activities — Mr. Spencer finds himself constrained to maintain 
the connection with "medium" activities. That intense 
pleasures involve hypeniormal activity we have already 
noted; the connection with "medium*' activity can, theit?- 
fore, be maintained only on most general grounds, and 
definition of thc^ word "medium " is demanded. Mr. Spencer 

' /Vi«. of I'sifc/t., l chap. ix. § 123. 
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ackuowlcdges the dinictilty here, ami utteiii)>ts to solve it by 
reference to evohitioiiary doctrine. On broad lines, it is 
evident tliat the extreme states of restriction and of excess 
witii which pains occur are detriinenUil to the or^^anisni, an<l 
hence we have the infen;nce that "medium'* activities which 
are pnxhictive oi* {deasurc nm beneficial; wliich in a «;<*nenil 
way seems to Im uphckl by observation. A most interesting 
fact this is ccrtaiidy ; but, as he «^o<'s on to show, one which 
merely amounts to this : that if we gmnt pkuisuri* to be a 
"feeling which we seek to bring into C4>n8ciousness and | 
retain there/* * that nice must {>ersist which tak(*s pleitsun* 
in btMicticial actions. 

Now, to me this ap{M*ars U) be a clouding of the (|nestion. 
and not an elucidation of iU The ]irobhni, as he hiiuM*!! 
states it, still remains, viz. " What constitutes a ma/itnn 
activity?'* He has told us: Tains aie concomitants of 
excessive activities ; ple4usun;s are ctuictunitiints of iniHlium 
activities. When we ask ourselves what is meant bv " me<lium 
activities," Wf find merely an added n»feren<M» to organic 
evolution, so that we aie able to i<'stat<* his {inipuHitions, 
adding th<* wunU in italics, thus: Tains an* conctanitiints of 
exccjwive activiti<*s rAVrimrn//?/ to f/ir urffunisui. Tleasuii*s an? 
ooncomitantsof nuMlium activities tnlmnttnjtnits totlw ortjinnsm. 
But iigain we are l>i«»ngiit to fare the old <|U«*stioii. ||«i\v do 
we know non excess, m(*diuni ariivit\ - cx«'r|»i li\ it^ |»lr;isuri»- 
quality. which wr an* att<*m|»tiiig tu explain 7 If tin* h\|N'i- 
normal action i*^ pl<*;i.H4int it is called " mi*4liuni " ; as stNUi as 
it lKK:omes |»ainful it is said to l»e " 4*xces*»ive." 

' A< Mr. F.«liniin'! <*iiiti«) \\\% iiotr.l in \%\% l'.*u»i ../ .v .»i w/^ || ia moiv 
Ihaii ilmilitfiil itlii'tlirr \\\- iit;;T«^li^nt <»f irn|>iit<i«> iiii|>Ii<-*l I'v tlii« 'IrfinitiMti I 
is to Ix* f«»titi'l in all |*)' i"*'r«», •ti'l tli«* Mtiip mar W mi<1 of |niii a« it i* 
deTillMl hj Mr. S|fi)'*«>r A* «c ftliall |>ir«rtitlv m-^. |i|rji«iitr itii|>lir« • Irtnl 
tnrjr to itri-^iit* n***. »n«l piiii a t^otlrnry In «f *%4ji'»»i. of tlir 4<tivity ••' the 
erftm (^ivinT tlif |tlra^iit^ <>r |ajii. l<ut thit t* not at .-ill « lut Mt S|k firrr '« 
dcftnttton u\> \v%. 
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§ 3. B. Those notable pleasures of relief which come after 
the paius of hypemormal action have naturally led to theo- 
retical consideration. The quiet time of rest turns one of 
contemplative habit to tliought of the stream of conscious- 
ness, and {he presence in that stream of full pleasure with 
remembrance of the pain-writhings of a wliile ago must 
attract attention. In this emphasis of the pleasures of rest 
and the attempt to relate pains to these pleasures, we have 
the basis of certain modifications or invei'sions of the tlieories 
just discussed. Hence appai*cntly the theory that pleasure 
is connected with equilibrium, and that ptiin is a state of 
tension, as upheld by llorwicz^ and Jlr. Leslie Stephen.* 
Some objections to this theory have already 1)een touched 
upon. The pleasures of i*est are made to depend upon i*estor- 
ation of ecjuilibrium, and this position is open to the objection 
made above against I'lato's position as to replenishment On 
the other hand, the pleasures gained in exercise, ns already 
noted in discussing Mr. Spencer's position, tliemselves require 
a departure from normal activity in the direction of excess 
— i,e, a loss of e<iuilibrium.^ 

In this emphjisis of rcst-pleasui-os we apparently have also 
the starting-point of tliase contrast-theories which in one 
form or another appear from the days of early Greek philo- 
sophy up to our time. Plato gave answer to the Cyi^enaic 
and prc-Socratic theorists of his own time, who contended 
that pleasure was mere absence from ]>ain, when he presented 
the notion above ivfern»d to, that ] pleasure is determined by 
i-cplcnisliment lie opposetl their position on the ground 
that there is a neutml state which is neither ])leasui*e nor 

' /Nr/i-A. Annhjfwn^ ii. 2, \k 10. ' Srinire of Ethics, p. 51. 

' Wliilc Horwicz ackiiowlo<l;;i-s tliis fact, l»c cvaiten its clifTicnlticA hy 
A<1o|iting tlic ftti-niiKM] 1iy|Mitli<>si.s that tlio fiaiiiN attciidiiif^ rxco<<;.s are i^iily 
thorc, hut covoicfl over l»y tlic |»lcasinr (»f the rrstoivf! state of Ofiuililiriiiiii, 
nliirli still mis coiiscioUKiiess. 
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paiu,^ which could not bo the case if all myf-jxtins wcro 
pleasures. Notwitlistanding this opposition, the P4)icureans 
dung to the Cyreiiaic doctrine. In forms more or less 
extreme it ap]»ears in the thought of such men as Bruno, 
Leibnitz, Locke, Hume, and Scliopenhauer. But amtrast ! 
cannot give a satisfactory explanation of cither i>ain or 
pleasure. Although the change from pleasura to jKiin, or , 
viu verBd, appoirs to bring the newer of the two states into I 
cflective prominence,' it is patent that there are many ]mins 
which arise without antecedent noticeable pleasure, and many 
pleasures which arise out of states which involve no jmin. 
It is a most common occurrence to be aiwakened from un- 
consciousness by pain, whicli is the (intt state to ap|iear. It 
is equally ordinary to move from one pleasurt) to another of 
higher degree with no intermediate ]>ain. The pleasures of 
life are such (wsitivc states to my mind, that I always look 
for the bios produced by a pessimistic view of life as a 
whole, and an unreserved rebellion against its ]>ains, when 
I find such a theory upheld. 



§ 4. (\ This world is full of disap]K)intments, of curtail- 
ments, of restrictions ; and it is easy to undeit^tand why the 
bitUrr |Miin which thry biing, none too seldom to tlie student 
and thinker, has a])|H%are<l to theorists to Im> most funda- 
mental, the state to whirh all other |>aius and all pleasures 
must be related. Thtrse |mins form the liasis (»f i^essimistic 
dcK'tiine, and the jicssimist not unnaturally finds himself 
making [ileasure merely secondary, as relief from the normal 
state of pain. That a large pro|iortion of our |«ins arc 
connectinl with unsatisfied nii'ds d<Krs nf»t covei the fact that 
excessive ac:tion in the dinrtinn \%hi<-li has ;^iven satLsfuctiuu 
of these ctaviii;;«% briii;:<t the shar|H*5t of |iainfl. That a large 
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proportion of our pleasure is determined by satisfaction of 
needs does not explain those pleasures directly connected 
with the very cessation from activity, which cessation, in tiie 
end, develops physical needs and their psychical cravings. 
The pleasure-pain theory of Herbart and his school is 
. almost certainly based upon the observation of restriction- 
pains. Beyond the di£Bculties just noted, however, there is 
(an objection to Herbart's special position, in that conscious- 
ness itself, as we find it, must, by his theory, be always 
dependent upon mutual antagonism of presentations, and 
thus all consciousness ought to be, in some degree, painfuL 
This difficulty is but imperfectly covered by Herbart's explana- 
tion that pain is determined by that form of arrest^ which 
does not consciously modify the content Volkmann avoids 
explanation, setting aside the difficulty in part by the 
summary process of supposing that, in all cases where there 
is no pain, the mental side of the process is below the 
threshold of consciousness. He endeavours to make the 
position clearer also^ by supposing mood (Stimmung), an 
expression of vital function, to have a unity of its own ; an 
unyieldingness (JJnnacJigicbigkcit), which covers not the 
whole quantum, however, but a mean between two extremes. 
Where the contrast within the sphere of yieldingness is 
brouglit into consciousness it gives us disagreeableness and 
not pain proper.' Pain is thus due, not to a mere increase 
of an indiflerent stimulation, but to an opposition between 
stimulation {Reiz) and mood {Stivimung), the conscious side 
of vital function. On the other hand, Ilcrbartians would 
determine pleasure by the superfliiity of tlie mutual support 
which presentations give one to another ; ' and this suggests 
the query, Wliat support can be superfluous under tlie 

> I^hrbuch drr PitfcholiHfir, i. 242-248. 

' This (li.stiiictioii Iwtwprn disagiccabloncss an<I jvain sccins tn nic to be 
not wairanted by experience. ' C|>. Afind, xiii. 489. 
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Uerbariinn view? This building up of theory, hypothesis 
upon hy|K)the8is, ingenious and brilliant as it is, is not 
ffcper to |>sycliology unless it overt^onies the difliculties 
connected with the problems involved ; which, in my opinion, 
this theory fails to da As Wundt' points out, the greatest 
difficulty with it is that it fails to explain the simplest 
sensual pleasures. What is accomplished is, after all, little 
more than a n*.statemcnt of ignonince, with pretence of 
scientific fonn. 

Perha|Mi it was the emphasis of discoixls in nature which 
led to Fechner s contribution to this subject, mentioned in 
Chap. I., end of § 9. At all events we may here mention his 
hypothesis, which, as he himself is very n^idy to grant, is 
little more than a .su;'«'estion which has as vet no corrobora- 
Uon. To him it seems possible that pleasure dr|>ends upon 
the agn'ement, pain u))on the want of agreement (incommen- 
sarability) of the nerve vibrations. As complete ignorance 
prevents the verification of this hyiM)th«»sis, so it pnnents us 
from raising very definite objection U> it. 

As this IkhiIc goes to pn?Rs then» ap|H»ars in the Amfriran 
Journal of /Vyr-Wf^yy' an im|)ortant attempt liy Mr. IV I. 
Oilman to rorn»lnl<» ph>a.sure-patn with phy*<io|i>gical habit ; 
a theory which it is pn)|>er U> tli.sruss herf», UTaus«» of the 
promim*nr^ given under it to the " thwarting "f habit " as th«» 
bftsis of pain. 

Mr. (Silman holds that "any pn*.S4*ntation f<»rn*late<l with 
a Ixxlily process that tends to fix a habit (inoie:isi'S a trar<!). 
is pleasurable ; whih* any pn*sontation corr<dat4*d with a 
bodily prrK*e.ss that tends to hx>s«?ii a Imbit (de<*n»ases a trarr). 
is painful. The latU^r rase is exemplifiinl in the ocrurren'-e 
of any process rt-foilowwl-by-other-than^ in a Uxly whpr*» 
the trace a-followe<i.by-^ exists ** 

1 rk^. /VA, i. S:il (3U AuS). * Vol wi 1. 
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The theory, under the limitations of the article of which 
it forms the close, is of necessity stated with little detail of 
evidence ; but it must impress any student as being the 
outcome of very careful thinking by one who holds the 
fullest gr^p of the subject-matter to be treated, and it 
is to be hoped, therefore, that a fuller and more detailed 
discussion of the subject will soon follow from the author's 
pen. 

It is not an agreeable task to raise objection before the 
full force of evidence is presented, but I think it necessary 
to call attention to an important direction in which the 
theory as thus far elucidated seems to me to fail — namely, 
in explaining the notable relations of Ileasure and Pain to 
Intensity. 

1. First, as to pleasure. As I understand the writer, the 
stronger a trace afi gets, the greater intensity of the re- 
petition of afi that is required to strengthen it in a given 
amount This being so, under the theory, we should expect 
I that, xviih a given cojiient, a continuation withovt incnasx of 
■ an intensity which at one moment is pleasurable would in 
the next moment cause an immediate loss of pleasure inten- 
sity ; fur in such cases there would be no reason to exi>ect any 
equal " increase of a trace," unless we make the assumption 
that there is a i)owerful tendency to the imvudiaie oblitera- 
tion of traces, and that the continued unchanged intensity is 
constantly working to keep the tnicc open, cutting it anew, 
as it were, and thus continuing the same degree of pleasure. 
But surely this would be a bolder postulate than is warranted 
by our experience of the general phenomena of habit Now 
the fact is that, under such circumstances of continuance 
of an unincreased int43nsity, there is often no immediate loss 
'of pleasuiv. at all, as th(» tlu^ory thus implies, but an apparent 
continuation for a considenible time of pleasure without 
loss. 
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2. In cases where, with a given corUenl, there is a suflicient 
increase of an intensity, which was pleasurable before the 
increase, we should expect to find a continuation of pleasure, 
and, so far as I can see, no lapse into pain ; for, under such 
circumstances, if I understand the theory, we should find 
repeated increases of the trace; but, in fact, while in- 
creased intensity often does for a time give continuance 
of pleasure, it is a matter of general experience tiiat the ) 
pleasure eventually wanes (see Wundt's Law, Chap. V. § 9) « 
under any possible increase of intensity, and does lapse into 
pain. 

The loss of pleasure, if intensity be suHiciently increased, 
can be accounted for under the theor)\ so far as I can see, 
only by boldly postulating a great gain in tlie capacity to 
receive traces; but such a postulate runs counter to that 
necessitated under the previous case, wiicre we wci*c coni|K?Ilcd 
to assume a strong tendency to Miieraie traces. 

If it be held that the rise of pjiin, under the incrcosetl 
intensity, is accounted for by the fact that this intensity 
would eventually interfere with the functioning of the resi 
of the organism, and thus bring pain, we arc then evidently 
forced to assume tliat the pain, when it conies, is deteniiine^i 
by other contents than those which were giving the pleasure. 
This assumption is op[iosed to ex|>erience, and is not per- 
missible in this instance without op|io.Hition U) the conditions 
of our problem. 

3. The pleasures which come with normal activities of 
re$Ud organs, notably in those cases of recurrent alternations 
of action and rest which give us the delights connected with 
rhytiim (see below. Cluip. V. § 5), are apparently not accounteii 
for unless we adopt again the force<l )iy|H>the^i.^ of an extreme 
tendency to the obliteration of tracts 

4. Turning to |>ains : with a girm cotUent, |iersistent con- 
tinuation of an intensity which is at the outset |iainful should 
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apparently eventually bring us to a condition of indiflerence, 
and then to a state of pleasure; for, as I understand the 
theory, the sequence a, ;^ (other than /3), if repeated, will go 
on being painful (that is, will leave no trace) until a, % is 
equally familiar with a, fi ; its energy, if we may so speak, 
being used up in blotting out the trace a, /3, So soon, how- 
ever, as a, ;^ becomes more familiar than a, /3, then we will 
have pleasure in connection with a, x- 

But while, in a vast majority of cases, continuation of a 
painful content brings more pain for a time, and gradually 
reduction of pain towards indifference, parallel, however, with 
reduction of the intensity of the content itself, there is not 
ordinarily any change from pain to pleasure without an inter- 
vening period of rest, ix, of discontinuance of presentation of 
the content 



§ 5. D. The pleasures obtainable from bodily exercise 
have with good reason attracted attention, and it is not 
unnatural that the earlier races whose lives were filled with 
physical action, with whom fame was determined by skill 
and strength in muscular performance, should have made 
this emphatic pleasure the beginning of consideration. This 
was the basis of Aristotle's theory of pleasure, which, doubt- 
less, embodied the thought of many before him. His theory, 
unfortunately, has not come down to us in such clear-cut 
and complete form as we could wish. We may put it thus : 
'j" Pleasure is the accom{)animent of the energising of a sense 
\ in perfection when to it is presented a suitable object of the 
most perfect kind." ' Although the theory ns stated is far 



* In Kfhifs, Hook X. chap. iv. ho tolls us (Browne's transUtion) : '* Pleasure 
I^crfects an energy. . . . The most iwrfcct is the most i>Ioasant ; and the moat 
|wrfoot is the onorgy of that which is well ilisjvosod with reference to the beat 
of all the objorts which fall under it," And again, in chap. v. : ** Plcasurea 
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from satisfactory, Aristotle's enormous influence has led to 
a special study of the pleasures of exercise, and to this study 
we may trace a large proportion of the best thoug)it-out 
theories of the past. These theories, although open to serious 
objection, show persistent life, which argues not the blind 
following of a leader, but conviction, which Aristotle himself 
must have felt, that in the pleasures of exercise we shall find 
tlie key to the psychological problem of pleasure and i>ain. 
The theory, therefore, deserves more than ordinary attention, 
and I shall return to it later ; here I merely wish to note 
its weakness, as |)oiuted out by J. S. Mill in his £jcamifuUian 
of J/amilio7i, who hud adopted the Aristotelian view in a 
slightly modified form. Mill shows that tlie perfection of 
action, in a large pru|K)rtion of instances, gives no sign except 
the pleasure itself which it is hehl to explain (and similarly, 
mutaiis mutan(ii% of |>ain) ; hence, if the theory be stated in 
the form of pro|)ositions for pleasure and for pain, these 
propositions arc not convertible. 

The theory has been felt to be incomplete, but the 
pleasures of exercise which it emphasises have suggested 
other tlicoretical positions. 

I^eibnitz, following Hobbes, held that pleasure is due to 
the cognition of furthered vitality ; and {lain to the cognition 
of depressed vitality. lUitler expressed the same view. This 
theory has been es|iecially suggestivt* to many later writers. 
Bain's *' Iaw of Si^f- conservation " reathi thuM: *' States of 
pleasure are connected witli an increase, states of |iain with a 
decrease, of some or all of the vital functioiui.'* ' IIolHling 
hokls that " pleasure appears in any case as the expression of 
heightened life, |>ain as the expression of rctro^^resKion and as 
the forerunner of death." * Fouillee expn<!Kses his view in 

ootiUibtitr to iiicrvav th<* eurrgj." (*p. alto llAniiltmr* inlrt|irvUti«>ii, 
Letts, on Xlfiitpk. ii I ft 2. 

I Mind and Ii*idtf, rlii|i. ir, * J^tycK^itfipt, |i. 'iJ'i, trati%Utioti. 
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almost the same terms.^ Professor J. Mark Baldwin, in his late 
Psychology, clings to the same notion. " Sensuous pleasure/' 
says he, "may be defined as the conscious effect of that 
which makes for the continuance of the bodily life or its 
advancement, and sensuous pain the conscious effect of 
that which makes for the decline of the bodily life or its 
limitation." * 

BouilIier*s ^ atomistic theory that " love of life is the basis 
of and the typical pleasure," and " fear of death the basis of 
and the typical pain," tells the same tale, and we find the 
same general notion in more casual expressions, such as that 
of Clifford, that " the sense of increased power is the basis of 
all higher pleasure." 

Bain's law, as being the most known, may be taken for 
consideration. Pleasure, he says, is connected with an 
increase of some or all vital functions ; pain, with a 
decrease of some or all vital functions. If we attempt to 
convert these propositions we find ourselves at once in 
difficulty. It surely is not true that all increase of vital 
function is connected with pleasure, for in the case of specific 
organs pain accnies when the action is increased until it has 
become excessive, as common speech has it It is equally 
certain that not all decrease of vital function iS connected 
with pain, for the lowering of the functioning of a fqjrcific 
organ which has been bringing pain often yields us pleasure. 
In such cases it may indeed often be shown that the pain 
has been connected with a decrease of energy in the system 
as a whole, and the pleasure with a conxjsponding general 
increase of potentiality. Hence it appears that the law, to 
hold at all, must be referred to the organism as a whole, and 
not to the oman whi(»h is nc.livc. 

* PirjK Srinifv i)fotitIthj, XX xi. 818. 
- fWfhitp nmf tn/l, p. 126. 
' Dii riaisir H ^r In Ihtvhvr. 
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This may perhaps be made clearer by taking one of Pro- 
fessor Bain's instances. " The pleasures of healthy exercise and 
of rest after toil " are evidently both connected with processes 
indirectly increasing the vitality of the arffanism ; but if the 
application of the principle be attempted in reference to the 
active organ, vitality means two diflerent thin<rK in the two 
eases. In the case of healthy exercise it means incrcase<l 
vital functioning, and in the case of rest it means capnritif far 
increased vital functioning. It is the same with pain. Pains 
of restriction and of *' excess " are both connected with 
processes indirectly decreasing the vitality of the onanism, 
IC however, reference be made to the aelive organ, di'creased 
vitality in the case of restriction means decrease of vital 
functioning ; while in the case of " excess " it means decrease 
of ike capacity iofuficiian in Uu near /u4ure. 

But if, to avoid this difliculty, we give the law reference 
to the organism as a whole, it seems to me it is still oi^en to 
▼ery grave objection. Painful fatigue, for insUince, which 
certainly is not diirrtly connected with derrenscil vital func- 
tioning of the organism, is not even always indirrdhf connecto<l 
with it in the long run ; for. wliile the enpacity to function 
decreases tQm|>onu ily, it is not infrequent that {minfiil fatigue, 
if not carrietl Ux} far, is connected with the grriwth of |M>wers. 
whicli, on the whole, add greatly to our vitality. It l»ec<.)mes 
necessary in such casos to shift Imck again and to n*for the 
loss to the cafmcity of the s|)e(*.ific organ. Again, certain 
specific pleasun*s bring gf*neral organic detriment, and we are 
forced hero to refer tlie }>Uasure to the gain of ai*tivity in Uie 
special organ it^lf. This necessary shifting of ground is 
very unsatisfactory.' 

That there is an iiu|iortant ccmnortion liotwoiMi pleasure 
and |»ain and heighUMHMl and lower f**! vit.ility rf*s|NH:tivelT 
for the organism is apimrent, but that the connection is 

* (> SKl;{«irk'i MftMM^ BXk^, Ith fdtt. fi. 1S6. 
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indirect is evident also. This indirectness of connection 
indeed is acknowledged by Professor ]3ain himself in drawing 
attention to such startling exceptions as the painfulness of 
/ the cold bath which is advantageous, and in explaining the 
! " painlessness of certain diseases " on the ground that " the 
' connection of pleasure with vitality, and of pain with feeble- 
ness, does not apply to aU organs alike." As Martineau says,^ 
" The formula which identifies ' pleasure giving ' and ' health 
promoting ' cannot be admitted as true ; for though there is 
a small central interval where the qualities are found to- 
gether, they soon begin to vary inversely as each other. 
And this is in accordance with the common sense and 
observation of mankind. No people are r^arded with more 
general distnist, or are more sharply scrutinised by the life 
assurance offices, than the pleasure -seekers ; there are 
none, I should say, who have less chance of establishing 
a new species by happy variation ; or who, in fact, are 
more continually dying out and commencing their foesil 
existence." 

ProfcHKor l>aiu, in his supplementary law of *' Stimulation 
and Exercise," makes a step away from the general vitality- 
theory in the direction of exclusive reference to the organ 
whose action is involved in the mental content When he 
tells us that ** to stimulate or excite the nerves with due 
reganl to tlieir condition is pleasure, to i)ass the limit is 
pain," he turns our attention to the examination of the 
sjiecific nerve -organ involved and not to the vitality of the 
whole system.- In this direction we shall presently follow 
him; but his theory, as stated, is not of great practical 
value, for what " due rcgaixl to their condition " means is 

* Tyjxs of Ethical Theory ^ ii. p. .'Jfil. 

' It is to Ik» iiot4H], liowcviT, that rrofcR8<»r Hain {Senses awl Intelled, 
p. *29r>) \n not willin«; to allow tliat it is ))ropcr to rely exclusively upon the 
rirpct in the organ of the coutent. 
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not evident, and so far as I can see we have no guide to 
•liow us when the nerve is acting with tliis "due regard" 
other than the pleasure itself which we are endeavouring to 
explain. Such a fumi of argument in Hamilton has re- 
ceived the full force of «T. S. Mill's cutting criticism, as above 
noted 

Trofessor l]ain (Mind atul Body, p. G2) holds that " the 
principle connecting pleasure witli increase of vital power 
receives confirmation from outwanl displays under pleasure 
and pain.*" But I feel that if this prove anything it proves 
too much; fiir, as Fcchner has noted (VornrJi, #/. AcjUhelik, il 
265), the greatest pains stimulate us often in the strongest 
manner, and it is impossible to refuse to call this a heighten- 
ing of life, if we are to explain thus the expressive action in 
cases of pleasure. 

Mr. llerl>ert Siiencers theory of pleasure -|>ain, above 
touched ujion, apiicars on its fare to be a version of the 
vitality-theory ; at all events, his words lead one to believe 
that he so considers it ; ' but, as I have al>ovo shown, his 
argument relates rather to the present distribution of 
pleasures and \v\iuH in the race tlian to their essential 
nature. Like Uains, it cannot claim to U^ more than a 
law of indirect application, and it is of less valui* than Ikiin's 
in one view, l)ecause founded so largely u|m>ii hypotlu*ses 
which are not al>ove stispicinn. 

The most noted sup|M)rters of evolutionary ductrine have 
on the whole done little for us, if we exropt the strong 
emphasis given by Mr. S|)cncer to the fact, long l)eforc 
noticoil, that the theor}' wliich tracetl jmin to restriction and 
Uiat which trac4*d it t4i excess of action may Uith be correct 
in i»art Difliculty, however, arises in defining what is ico 
liUie and what is tiio much ; and. further, in defining the 
conditions of plea^urr* as apart from the wide region be- 

' I urn. 0f J-tyfh., i. rii.l ..f | l.M 
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tween the two states of pain, which is ordinarily called 
indifferent.* 

I Dumont, in his Th4one Scuntijique dc la SensibilM, after 
a very thorough review of the work of his psychological 
predecessors, has adopted what is essentially a restatement of 
the vitality-theory in a fonn which appears on its face more 
scientific, but which proves no more satisfactory. According 
to him (p. G7) pleasure is determined by an augmentation of 
the ensemble of forces which go to make up the ego, and jmin 
by their diminution. This definition is open to all the 
objections which Mill raised against Hamilton — which 
Dumont, however, waves aside as unphilosophic — and in its 
application is open to many others, consideration of which 
would be out of place here. It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing, however, tliat, under Dumont s tlieory, as under Bain's, 
it is possible to explain the facts which experience gives us 
only by a shifting of term-meanings. " Force," as he uses the 
/ term, in some cases means wliat is ordinarily called activity 
\ of nerve, and in other cases it means ability to act, 

Paulhan' has referred pleasure and pain respectively to 
increased and decreased nervous systeniisation, which, 1 take 
it, is a modification of tlie vitality-theor}', but not an advance. 
Closely related to these theories, but separated from them 
as leaving physiology aside and being purely psychological, 
we liave l)r. J. Ward's very notable restatement of the 
Aristotelian position. " There is pleasure," he holds, " in 
proportion as a maximum of attention is effectively exer- 
cised, and pain in proportion as such effective attention is 

• 

frustrated by distmctions, sliocks, or incomplete and faulty ' 
adaptations, or fails of exercise, owing to the narrowness of 
the field of consciousness and tlie slowness and suddenness 



* It in to l>c noted that Duraont {up. cii.) objects to Splicer's classiliration 
together of j»ains of exress aiul of noii-cxcrtioii ; Iiia argument <loe.s not seem 
to me to be elfcctive. ' Vh^nomines Affrdifs^ p. 96. 
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of iU changes." ^ As this statement i8 not correlated to 
physiolo^cal conct'i>tions, it is, strictly six'aking, apart from 
our subject just hcn\ but it may be appropriate to note that 
we do not find what is to tell us when the exercise of atten- 
tion is effective except the ]>leasure, or wiien it is frustrated 
or fails of exercise except the jwiin.' Nahlowsky s theory, 
that pleasure-pain is tiie immediate ccmsciousness of the 
moments of rising or lowering of its own |»sychic life-act, 
is evidently an outcome of the consideration of exercise - 
phenomena, but it has 8top|)ed away from the etlort to give 
a purely ])sychological explanation of pleasure- [min facts in 
the direction of such metaphysical statements as we iinil 
in Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, Lotze, and Wundt^ — all of which 
gain their insjtiration from the conception of healthy exer- 
cise, and which may l»e summed up in the woids of IIorwicz:\ 
"All pleasure-{>ain {OffuM) is the direct exprt^^ion of the ' 
impulse towanls self-maintenance of the soul ; which fe<ds 
that pleasant which harmonises with the conditions of well- 1 
being, and the op|>osite unpleasant/' ^ This is not far from 
IJpps's th<H)ry,^ whidi relates ]>leasure and |»iiin to intensity, 
which, in certain d«»gn*cs, is favourable (ijtinxfuj) to the soul 

' A'ltcy- /»ri/, a«t " PjiyrholoRy." 

' Notr oltjertioni rat»r<l l»y Mr. F. II. nr4*II« y, .l/oi*/, N«» 19 
' Thi«, MO far %% Wuiitlt in ronceriMHl at all errtit^. i« not in \w look«>«l 
npoii a« any kn**trittliff of advantaf*^ or disailvaiita^i-. tihrthrr roiiirioua or 
Mlb-ronviou< ; for li** ••IiJtU l'» anr Krl-rHntntt^/tf.nf of tint kitul on the 
gnmn*! that it finit a^lm th«* o)tj«>«ti««> catiwr of frrlnif; {f^'fuhlr) in or<lrr to 
trmoafrr to it««lf lli«« on^^intl rawncr nf freiinf; <./*•»* /*y* . i- 640^ AihI ao 
vith Ix>t2«, who hol>U that f4rtMirr i« frit «h«n th<* mmiI K'**1*^ th<* (acI that 
kypernotinal atimulation rAtri'*a «ith it ^n in^rr^^ of ti^torr«| rA|«aritr ; 
|«in, «hf>n it f;rat|i« th«* fart of a «JrrrMar {MrH l'ny<k . |i. 2M6>. lU naa too 
^••r a thiiikrr to i<lrntify thi« inrrraar of tr^torr«l («|Ki<itr tilth <lir»«-t 
ilirrrftar of Titality, a« we ha%r arra aome of <>ar ni'«>lfrn anthoritit-a haT<> 
Aomt, lla fr<»lt it nrrrvtarj to |»Uc» the toal, aa that whirh fcx%%\^^ b«t«««tt 
tbt ** frrliiif;" an<l what '\% to r^nlt from the action to th<* l*rnrfit of tttalttv 

• /Vy^A Jnnt . i lrt9 

• UrMmiikittniuhrn *fr§ S'rtrni*U»», |». tWl |l. <*f alt«i li^htnaiin'a it^ 
eii, (I. 1^0) at i-rptaiirr, without np«l ^latuioation. of thr h«*tl<'ti that a!l |«iii 
to due to atiitr an«l all |*lraauie to kamiotiy. 
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and then gives pleasure ; when, on the other band, it is an 
obstruction (ffemmung) it gives paiiL The theory cannot be 
carried into detail without raising a demand for other condi- 
tions than mere intensity. Certain intensities which give me 
pleasure in a certain psychosis at one time will give me pain at 
another. MjEiny other difHcultics of a kindred nature appear 
upon a close consideration. From here the step is short to 
mystic self-deceptive positions, which give us under the form 
of explanations mere verbal elaborations of our ignorance.^ 

§ 6. Purely destructive criticism such as I have above 
indulged in is always unsatisfactory, for it seems to indicate 
lack of appreciation of the value of the thought which others 
have given to the subject reviewed. But here I can do no 
more than state the grounds which lead me to discontent 
with the theories discussed. All theories which up to this 
time have been seriously defended, will be found, I think, to 
be reducible, in whole or in part, to one of those mentioned. 
And, while this examination has given us little upon which to 
rest^ we have at least pointed out some few cardinal facts 
which must be explained by any satisfactory theory, and which 
may well form the starting-point of our investigation here. 

1. There is a general agreement, with but few dissenting 
voices, that all pleasure is fundamentally the same thing, and 
that all pain in its essence is a single psychological pheno- 
menon. Wliat is more, there is always found the same 
practical agreement tliat pleasures and pains are or should be 
unifiable ; that we should be able to bring them into clear 
and intimate relation with one anotlier. 

^ Miinstorbcrg's marked service to iisyclin-physirA prcTeiits my paasiiig 
ortr without mention his theory (IVeitrage, etc., lleft iv. ) which Atteropti to 
correlate pleasnre and ]min with rcllexly excite<I extensions and flexions re- 
spectively. I do not di.scujw it alK>ve, Iwause, as thus far explained, it surely 
is no more than tentative : no thorougli eoni)iaiison with ex|iencnoe having 
as yet been shown. It seems to nic entirely inadequate : failing, indeed, to 
explain even simple algedonic phases in sensation. 
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2. There are certain facts so markcil in cx)>crience as to 
have become the basis of the majority of ])lea8urc • pain 
theories, and thesis must be explained and related to each 
other, vir. — 

(1) All pleasures which we can ex|>erience may be refemnl 
to one of two great classes : — 

(a) Pleasures induced by active functioning. 

(6) Pleasures connected with cessation of activities. 

(2) There are states, which are usually calltMl indifferent, 
in which we note no distinct pleasure or ]>nin quality. 

(*J) All pains which we can exjHTience may be refeired to 
one of two great classes : — 

(a) Pains connected with excesses of function. 
(6) Pains connected with failures to function. 

It must 1)6 our aim then, bo far as it may 1m> ]>os.sible, (a) 
to find a single basis for all pains and a single basis for all 
pleasures; {fi) to fiiMl a common ground for unification of 
pains and pleasures; (7) to sketch a thi^ory which shall 
explain the facts acknowledgeil in the exfterience of thinkers 
as indicateil by their statements ; and (£) to discover the 
basis of truth in the notable ex[M)sitions which have come 
down to us, and the relation of the old vi(*ws to the theory 
to which we are led. 



11 

I 7. Hie reader who has note<l the wiiie uifluence u|ion 
theory, prcnluced by the ex|M?rionre of plrnMiimblc ex<*r<*i8c, 
will not regret tliat my own consid«*rBti(»n lead^ ni(* to direct 
attention at the start U> the theory which tlit*s«* experienren 
have develo|HHl. For surely the lin«* of thunght to which 
master-minds have again and again n>tunied mu^t lie worthy 
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of especial consideration, even if it bas not given us the 
solution of our problem. 

In these days of reading and writing and thinking, the 
pleasure of exercise suggests the wide field of intellectual 
activities, as well as those which are, in a way, judged less 
noble. But the pleasures of tlie exercise of definite bodily 
organs are so vivid and typical that to them we certainly 
should look at the outset 

Aristotle's definition makes reference to perfection in the 
object stimulating the active org^n. Whatever he may have 
meant by this perfection, it is apparent that the condition of 
the organ which acts determines the pleasure-pain quality, 
for, with no change of object, or of the stimulus which it 
brings, there is very frequently a complete change from 
pleasure to pain quality, and this can only be accounted for 
by some change in the receptive organ. 

Upon a superficial examination it seems natural to connect 
the pleasure of exercise in an organ with the efificiency of 
that organ, i.e. with its ability to function vigorously. Pain, 
as involved in exercise, on the other hand, appears as simi- 
larly connected with an inefiiciency in the organ — an inability 
to function normally in relation to the stimulus received. 
It will presently appear also, I think, that this position, 
while requiring explanations and definition of terms to bring 
the diOcreut pleasure-{>aiu facts into relation, on the whole 
does not present any formidable difricultics so long as we 
understand it as the interpretation of jdcasure and pain in 
connection with the action of the sjKciJlc organs which are giving 
us tlu content of consciousness. But the modern notion which 
leads us to look upon the '* brain as the organ of mind ** 
and treats all the rest of the nervous system as mere a7i- 
tenna\ so to speak, for tliis living, assimilating psychic 
centre, has led thinkers not unnaturally to take for granted 
that plciisure and jiain have each a special locus in the brain. 
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80 tliat if the proi^cr tracts are 8tiinulatc<l in one case 
we must experience pleasure, and in tlie other wo must 
experience pain. 

It is very natural that this step should be taken; the 
more so that so large a pro{K)rtion of our pleasures and |>ains 
are not traceable to any special tenninal or^;an • activity, 
lliat it is felt, however, that the pleasure-pain is really bound 
up as a quality of the content in the case of terminal organ 
action is indicated by the theoretical searcli for a s|X3cial 
kind of pleasure-pain conduction in the nerve carrying the 
stinnilus to the brain, or for s|XK^ial pleasure • {>ain fibres 
bound up with the sensory fibres carryin*; the stimulus 
to the 8|)ecial pleasure • pain organ in the bniin. (Cp. 
LipI)S*8 GrumlthatMchen^ pp. 19G, 197 ; also Wundt, Phtft, 
r$ych,, chap, iv.) 

I think it has been shown in Chap. I. that there is 
little evidence in favour of the exi.ntence of these special 
brain localisations for pleasure and |>ain, and tlie view is 
fraught with e8[iecial difliculty as s(K)n as wc attempt to 
relate it U> eflicienc y and non-efhciency. Our pleasurc-^Miin 
ex|>eriences shift fmm one plia.se to the other with the 
greatest |M»8.sible rapidity and variableness with change of 
ni(*ntal content, and this is incompatible with a theory 
whicrh n latrs ploasun'-pain to tin* eilicient or non-eflicient 
action of a brain-organ ; for there is no ivason at all 
to lielieve tliat the conditions of eflici(*n<'y ran 84) rapidly 
change as would l»e necessary for an explanation of the 
facta. 

This diiliculty, |)erha|»s but dindy fi*lt, leads to reference 
of the cflici«.*ncy away from any 8|>ecial organ to the orymnism 
as a whole (wlifiii <* have ari«*n the vitality-theories with all 
their diflirultic^A already referred tii), and then by another 
8t(*p to a practical aliandonment of tho wholi* si^anh. |isyrha- 
IcH^ical and physico-p>yrho|i»^iral, in the theory tlwt we have 

o 
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in pleasure-pain a separate kind of mental action — in fact, 
another mind than the knowing mind ; two individualities, 
so to speak, on friendly terms with one another and walking 
hand in hand, but for all that separated by a great gulf of 
incompatibility which neither can overpass. And this, in its 
final outcome, must lead away from what is psychological to 
mysticism. 

In Chap. I. it has appeared that psychological evidence 
would lead us to look upon pleasure and pain as qualities 
which, given the proper conditions, utoy belong to any 
mental content, — qualities bearing a general resemblance, 
for instance, to the quality of intensity, but with this evident 
difference that intensity in one shape or another musi always 
be of the essence of each and every mental content This 
leads us to take a broader view. If the position be well 
founded, the search for and localisation of organs of special 
mental contents need not detain us, because, wherever the 
organ of the content may be, t/iere will be the centre of the 
pleasure-p<aiu quality. I am convinced that if we hold this 
position as to the psychological nature of pleasure-pain, we 
find not only the true inteq)relation of the Aristotelian 
efficiency-theory, but also the clue to a solution of the 
problems before us. 



§ 8. It was the observation of cilicicnt or non-efficient 
action in organs which were clearly known that gave the 
Aristotelian theory its birth, and to these data of experience 
we return, but with a wider view of what an " organ " means 
in this connection. From tliis standpoint the theory may 
read thus : I'he activity of the oiyan of any content if efficxtnt 
is ])lcasurahlc, if inrjficicnt is jxi infill. 

Two dilliculties at once become apparent : — 

(1) An cxphination is netessiiry of the moaning of 
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*' eflicieiit " and " iiicflicient" Uiscussiou of tliis — the more 
important — difliculty I postpone for the moment 

(2) It acems apparent that two great classes of pleasure- 
pain are not covered directly by the statement, viz. the 
pains involved in restriction of activity and the pleasures 
oocurring when rest follows painful excessive activity. 

Those Uieorists who referred efGciency lo the whole 
organism rather than to the active organ, were able to over- 
come this second difliculty ; for restricted activity is detri- 
mental, and rest after extreme action advantageous in the 
main, to the organism as a whole, ihit, as we have seen, 
this reference to the advantage or disadvantage of the 
organism is fraught with difliculties when we take into 
account those often-noted instances where sweets mean death 
and pains mean future vigour. 

The imins of restriction and the plcasun\s of rest in fact 
point to the very position to which we have l>een let! by 
other argument,' viz. that the incfliciency and efliciency 
of which |)ain and pleasure tell us are inetliciency or 
elTicicncy in the organ which is active in proilucing the 
content to whicli the pain or pleasure is attachcHl. For 
when we consi<ler these states from this siand|>oint, we at 
once note that painful restriction of the normal activity in 
an organ d(H*s not imply action, but rather non-adion, in 
the organ rcstrictetl, nor docs it imply ifujfinninf in the 
organ restririrti, tSo restriction of the excessive activity of 
an organ in pleiisurable resting evidently d<HS not mean an 
efficient action in thai organ. Kestrictoit and rcducetl 
activities, in fact, renliy imply a shifting of ]»sychoscs, and 
per 9r involve the notion that the ple.isures or the |iains in 
such cases arc det<*rmincd by the functionin*^ of other organs 
than tlifjsc restrictiNl. In fact, the din*iculty hen* disapiMmr^ 

i. i3a 
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altogether, it secins to iiic, if wo take the view that the 
pain in one case and the pleasure in the other are due to 
inefficient action and efficient action respectively in other 
organs than those involved in the content which is restricted 
or quiescent. For is it not clear, when we come to think 
of it, that the pains of restriction and the pleasures 
of rest arc systemic in origin ? They differ most 
markedly from those pains and pleasures of action which 
cling to distinct and definite contents. They have no 
marked loetis, are connected with no developing mental 
object 

My own experience tells mo that, when an organ which 
has been over-stimulated is rested, the pleasure obtained is 
not only wider than was the pain which went with the 
over-stimulation, but tliat the content to which the pleasure 
clings is apart from the content which went with the pain ; 
that when a normal action is restricted the pain is equally 
wide, and has a content apart from that which would have 
gone with the normal action. In fact, the common occur- 
rence and emphasis of this form of systemic and unlocal- 
isable pleasure and pain enables us, in my opinion, in great 
measure to account for the existence of the notion that 
pleasures and pains are phases sui generis — unlocalisable, 
uncognitive, as has already been noted. 

If, then, these particular pains and pleasures are connected 
with mental states which are barely in consciousness, and which 
are so widely distributed that no si)ecif)c content can be 
attached to them in reflection, it may be that they are still due 
to activities which are respectively inefficient or efficient 
(whatever these terms may be found to mean). We may defer 
further consideration of these pleasures and pains, there- 
fore, until we have looked more closely into the nature 
of those which involve distinct menUil contents, and by 
implication, action in nerve-concomitants of the where- 
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abotits of which wc may reasonably claim to know som^- 
iking} 

§ 9. Ilcturning, then, to the pleasures and pains of 
organic activity, we must ask what we mean by inefficiency 
with which wc relate pain, and by efficiency with which we 
relate pleasure. 

We call an action ineflicient when the outcome of at 
certain stimuhui is less than the outcome wc looked for 
as the result of our experience. As our expcmence varies, 
80 will vary our notion of inefliciency ; but, on the whole, 
we gain a fairly fixed notion of what we, in agreement 
with others like ourselves, may normally expect in the case 
of organs which arc frequent in their action, and the varia- 
tions of whose action in relation to varying stimuli have 
therefore l)ocomc matters of full exi>erience. The notion of 
inefliciency thus reached is an ill-defined one, to be sure, but 
it is fixeil in our thought by the fact that willi the failure 
to m<*ct our ex|)ectntion in this regnni often springs up the 
special and notable quality which we call {tain. 

The emphatic casi«s which attract attention are those in 
which we find (1) an unusual increase in the fnH|uency \ 
of rec'urronce of the stimulus, llic l(*g-muscle, which is 
accust4inie<l to contract at short intervals for an hour each 
day in a walk, b<»gins to produce pain if the rxercise Im» 
oontinuo<l for two hours at the samo rate, or if in the single 
liour the pace l>e force<l, and we soon find that with this 
constantly -increasing jmin goes a constantly •d(^cn!!asing 
action of the mumle undi'r a normal stimulus, or a demand 
for incnsised effort to induce the continued action. 

In another set of cases (2) we find tho rhythm of stimula- i 
tion not abnormal, but i\\^. amount of th<> stimulus greatly 

* It >hmil«1 W notrtl hrrr that llo«itnM>r ((7*. nl. p ^%) •tpUim thr 
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increased ; aud here, too, we find pain and reaction less 
than experience leads us to look for. The man who con- 
stantly uses his hand in writing or drawing some day 
attempts to fell a tree, and finds the muscles of his hand, 
which hejid the pen or pencil for hours together, failing 
him rapidly and painfully. 

(3) Still another set of facts attracts attention. The 
writer or draughtsman is some day reduced to weakness by 
fever. He resumes his duties, but finds that normal work of 
writing or drawing soon brings pain and inefficient outcome. 

The first set of cases leads us to look for some condition 
of the organ which is relatively constant in time, and which 
has been disturbed by the abnormal rhythm of the recurring 
stimulus. 

The second set of cases leads us to look for some condi- 
tion of the organ which is relatively constant in amount, 
and which has been disturbed by the abnonnal amount of 
stimulus. 

The third set of cases leads us to see that this condition, 
relatively constant in time and amount, is disturbed by 
systemic weakness. 

The thouglit of one who is acquainted with but the 
nidinients of physiology at once turns to the nutritive 
conditions of the organs which arc governed by nervous 
stimuli largely separate from the systems reactive to stinmli 
connected with the emergencies of life : conditions which 
are constant in time and amount relatively to the inter- 
mittent action of the nourished oi^^ran, and which, on the 
other hand, arc likely to be disturbed by geneml derange- 
ments of the body which afTect their practically separate 
nervous systiMii. 

Now, let us turn to tlu? notion of organic rfficinxcy as 
related to pleitsmv. Elliciency, like iiiellicieucy, is an ill- 
dciined notion, and one relative to our exiMirienco. We 
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Cftll an action eflicicnt when the outcome of a certain 

> 

stimulus is nrtaUr than the outcome looked for. Variable 
aa ia our exi)erience, still we gain a fairly fixeil notion of the 
action to be ex|)ectcd as the outcome of a given stimulus, 
and, when the outcome is greater, it becomes the centre of 
attetition with the pleasure which accompanies it 

Here, as with pain, there are (1) notable coses where^ 
coupled with pleasure-getting, there is an unusual increase 
in the frequency of recurrence of the stimulus. The 
muscular contractions at the beginning of a vigorous walk 
are pleasurable. 

(2) There are notable cases where the rhythm of stimu- \ 
lation is not abnormal, but the amount of stimulus is^ 
hypemormal. The commonplace observation, that botli 
pleasant and pninfnl states weary and exhaust the frame, 
finds its justification in this hypemormal ity common to the 
two states.* It is to be especially remarked here, however, 
that hypcmonnal rhythm and amount of stimuhis usually 
give pleasure only tem}»orarily. Pleasure is evanescent, the 
quality quickly fades into "indifference" or changes to pain, 
and the pain of liy]>eniormality, either of rhythm or amount, 
is very much more {>ermanent. It is at the Ijcgjnning of 
the incrcausetl rhythm of action or of the unusual degree of 
activity that the pleasure is obtaincil. 

Again (3), there are many casi'S in which normal action 
brings pleasure afU^r an unnntially prnloiigid rest. The 
muscles which we use every moment of the day, and with 
indifferenco, an; usihI with plfiisure by tho lii*altliy man 
when he wakes after a gcKxl night's rf»sL 

It has not seemed necessary to give fuller rxsmplcs of thu 
connection l«twcon fiain ami plcwiur<» ami thi* hy|Mmonnal 
rhythm r>f action, or hy|>rmonnal amount of nrtjon in the ner^'e- 
organ, nor of tho relation of |«iin t4i ii<»rmal art ion under con- 

* Cf. Lotjr, Mau. itp,. iK '2S6. 
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ditions of debility; for such examples vrill instantly occur to 
the reader. I think instances will almost as readily appear in 
corroboration of the stitemcnt that normal action brings pleasure 
after an unusually prolonged rest. 

After the quiet of the night-hours the bird-song, as we 
awake, is more than usually pleasurable; the rested eye sees 
beauty in all colours. The rubbing, at our morning bath, of the 
skin, which has not during the night felt the normal friction of 
our clothing ; the flavour of some special food to which we have 
been accustomed, but which has not lately been tasted, — all are 
pleasurable. The burst of delighted admiration and love for a 
friend whom we have not seen for a while ; the zest with which 
a student takes up his line of thought, after it has been broken 
off for days by some necessity, — point in the same direction. 
In fact, I would not think of cumbering this chapter with these 
examples, were it not that Helmholtz, in elucidating his famous 
theory of discord, makes statements which, at the first glance, 
seem to deny the fact It is, to be sure, apart from his subject 
to describe the nature of pleasure or of pain, but in explaining 
the phenomenon of discord in terms of aural beats he places the 
essence of the phenomenon in its painfulness, and brings this 
painfulness of aural boats into direct relation with the painful- 
ness occasioned in the eye by flickering light He then states 
that this painfulness in the eye is occasioned by the frequent 
repetition of the case where a now stimulation aflccts an organ 
which is at rest, which action he states to be painful, basing 
this position on the fact that the eye finds it {Niinful to pass 
from a dark room in which it has been for some time into a 
glare of sunlight — a iviinfulness which gradually fades away if 
one remain in the brighter light. It may be worth while 
to quote his words in this connection. " Why," says he,^ " such 
intermittent stimulation is so very much more unpleasant 
than an equally strong or even stronger continuous one, is 
easy to undcrstind from the analogy of the other nerves of 
the human body. Each strong stimulation of a nerve brings 
at first a deadening of its sensibility ; so that as a result 
it will be less res}K)nsive than before to new stimulation. On 
the other hand, as soon as the stimulus ceases and the nerve 
is left to itself, it is placccl, in its general relation to the living 
body, under tlie influence of arterial bIoo<l, whicli soon restoi*es 
its capacity for activity." Iluvini: hroiij»ht into prominence the 
.case of one "who steps into daylight from a dark room and is 

^ Lehr. u. (/. TtnirmpJindungeHf Tftrt 11. chap. ?iiL p. 2S1. 
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Uindod/' he goes on to say (p. 283) of tho action iindor inter- 
mittent light : " During the pauses tlio sensibility in some tnea- 
•are is regaine<l, and the new stimulus acts hence much more 
intensely than if it had acted continuously in the same strength. 
Thus scratching gives a greater mass of sensation than pressure. 
Scratching, nibbing, and tickling arc all disagrccablo because of 
the intermittent stimulus." These words may {lerhaiM be held 
to refer the |>ain to hypemormal activity caused in the brain 
organ, and, in fact, I have no objection to raise to his statement 
of fact, nor to the general interpretation which he seems to put 
upon it, namely, that the whole state of tho eye has become 
accommodated to tho low conditions of stimulation obtaining in 
the dark room ; so that the stepping into a glare of light would 
be, in my view, a case of hy|)cmormal amount of stimulation. 
Beyond this I would say that tho loss of pain is duo to the 
extraonlinarily rapid automatic metho^ls of accommodation which 
obtain in Ute action of tho eye, which s|>eodily rectify the con- 
ditions to enable tho eye to act normally under the increasetl 
stimulus. It is to In* notctl, however, that this obtains only 
lirovided tho stronger stimulus i8 one to which the eye has l>een 
accustomed to answer fieriodically. If it bo more excessive, 
then, accommodation being impossible, the fiain does not dis- 
apfioar by continuance of tlie stimulatioiu 

Tliere would seem, therefore, to l« no reaM>n, umh'r my view. 
for objection to his explanation of the facts which he presents 
were it not for the implication of tlie argument that the dts- 
agreeableness is determined by the action after rest ; by tlie 
stimulus l)eing applied to an organ well prefKircd fur activity.^ 
The fmjthivns^ in my opinion^ should Ite htid Hjntn thr cnndii'tan trhirh^ 
m the rase in hawi, thin rest implies^ nnm^w, thf rrhtlanrinri of thf 
mrgan to fit it to answer to stimuii of low nmptttmU onlw, 90 that whai 
ttre not unuxuall^ hit^h drgrees of stimulus air infut trlattrrltf hyftti- 
normal in rffrrmrr to thr arqan^s romhtum. Tliii brin;;^ hi« view 
into relation with the large number of facU upholding my 
general position that acti<m of an organ after rest from activity 
of that organ is pleasurable. 

If wo n»turn now to tho three notioMble groups of facts 
in relation to pb'asure above notinl, we find that line, as in 
the ca.<tc of pain, the first and the si^cond groups lead us in 
look for some condition of the organ which is relatively con- 

* Cf. TImo. Lipfii, nrmmd. d. Smhml^htn*^ rKsf*. «i. p. ?lft. 
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stant in time and amount, and the third group turns our 
attention again to systemic conditions. Tlie three together, 
as in the case of pain, lead us to judge a priori that pleasures 
are involved with the nutritive conditions of the active organ. 

We are f^blc, therefore, to make an important preliminary 
step in laying down this principle : — 
/ All pleasure-pain plienomena are determined hy the action 
m the organs concomitant of tJu conscious state, as rdaled to the 
nutritive conditions of tlu organs at the time of the (uUiofi. 

It appears to me that we have here what looks like a solu- 
tion of the second of the problems to which, at the close of 
the first part of tliis chapter, I called attention, viz. we have 
apparently found the basis of that coupling together of all 
pleasures and pains which is so universal, although these 
states are acknowledged to be distinctly diverse. 

§ 10. We must now turn to the consideration of the 
grounds of this divei-sity. It is apparent, upon observation, 
that if in any given case of pain the conditions as to action and 
as to nutrition i*emaiu unaltered, the pain in the main tends to 
increase. Wlicn we are in pain and wish to decrease it, our 
first impulse is to withdmw from or remove the stimulus 
which is producing the painful activity. If the state be one 
of pleasure, however, the stability of the same conditions 
brings about decrease of the pleasure. If pleasure wanes we 
find ourselves automatically acting towards the increase of 
the stimulus which had been giving us the delight These 
facts point to something used tip in the case of pleasure, and 
the fact that th(U*e is something to vse, vp points to storage. 
Turning to another point of view, we shall find that we reach 
the same result. 

As wc have already se(Mi, l>oth ph^isures and pains are 
l)roducod at times by action of unusual frequency, and again 
by action of unusual amount Mere rest, however, in an 
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organ which is often active will give to nonnnl action a 
pleasure-quality which would not appear without this ab- 
normal rest It is also to be noted that it is the early stage 
of hypeniomial rhythm or amount of stimulus which brings 
pleasure, and evidently antecedent rest is here also a condi- 
tion of ini[K)rtance. The dilTerence between the hy|)er- 
uomiality of pain and of pleasure, therefore, seems to turn 
upon the fact that pleasure is obtained where Uie organ has 
been rcMed. 

What does this rest imply ? 

The processes of nerve-nutrition are relatively constant 
The regular rhythm of normal pulsation but serves to em- 
phasise the relative constancy of the flow of blood through 
the nutritive channels. Apart from this rhythmic cadence 
indeed then^ are changes in the course of tlie How whicli are 
very im})ortant, but they do not take from tlie general fact 
that, relatively to the activities of our expressive life, the 
nutritive action is constant Where the action of a nourished 
nerve is ef|ually constant, or where its rhythms of action are 
comparable with those of the blood-supply, it may be sup|x>8e<l 
the energy used will e<|ual the energy supplie<l. Where an 
organ is used irregularly the constant flow continues to bring 
life to the organ, but there is no regular use of tiie |M)wer 
gainetl to correfl|K)nd with this constancy of income. Under 
such conditions it will evidently be of the greatest |)ossible 
advantage to the system to ston* up in some way this power 
ready for US4* wlnni tiie irri*gularly coming stimulus calls for 
action. In an organism large in rt'lation to the forces affect- 
ing its |>arts, with its nutritive [Niwors normnlly engage<l, a 
call for nutrition in any [»art, such as will Im» nec(*ssitated if 
the nerve substaiH** is t*) do its work with iinv d^-^ree of corrc- 
spondence to tli<* impulse given, €M)uld not bt* answereil at 
once by the syst^'Ui ; could not l)e answered until there liad 
been produced some ailditional stimubtion in tin* ymxXM tiipply- 
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ing the nutriment, and until time had been allowed for this 
nutriment to be brought to the part from which the call 
came. 

For the parts of the system to toait for such nutrition 
before acting would in most cases prove very detrimental to 
the system at large ; the action must be instantaneous as far 
as possible, and this alone can be attained by the existence 
of a store of force ready to be given up at once upon the 
application of the stimulus; the replenishment of which 
store will take place as soon as the parts supplying the nutri- 
ment can be so affected as to turn their restorative current 
• in the necessary direction. That there exists such power to 
store up force, so to speak, to increase potentiality, during the 
/ intervals between action whilst the flow of power -giving 
nourishment remains constant, cannot be doubted. That a 
race like ours, which is adapted to answer to the most forcible 
and irregular of stimuli, could have come to exist without 
such power is hard to conceive. Given these facts, 
rest in an organ which is at times active means storage 
of surplus energy; and action after rest means the use 
of tliis surplus stored energy. But, according to our 
view, action of an organ after rest gives a psychic con- 
tent which is pleasurable ; hence we have the working 
hypothesis : — 

(1) Pleasure is experienced whenever the physical aUiviiy 
coincident with the psychic stale to which tlie pleasure is 
attached involves the tise of surplus stored force — the resolution 
of surplus jwtential into actual energy ; or^ in other words^ 
whenever tlie energy involved in tlu reaction to a stimulus is 
grealcr in amount tlian tlie energy whicli tlie stimulus Iwbitu- 
ally calls forth. 

\\y a similar course of reasoning we reacli a kindred 
hyiwthesis as to pain, thus : (2) Pain is ejcjyerieiwed when- 
ever the physical action which determirus tlie content is so 
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rdaUd to the fupjtty of nuirimetU to its organ that tht energy 
involved in the reaction to the stimulus is less in amount than 
the energy which the stimnlus habitually calls forth. 

In general, also, we may any that 

Pleasure and jxiin are primitive qualities of psifchic. states 
which are determined by the relation betwem activity and 
capacity in the organs, the activities of which are concomitants 
of the psychoses involved. 

These hjpothc«ra may perhaps be made more clear bj tymbolic 
repretentatiun. 

B C 





In theft« fif^unw, S iiHlicAlet the siimuluA, () the otj^n Mimulatetlf 
Il'y U% U\ ptc^ ihe rcortioii to the stiiiiuluf. The <h»itcil linen are 
•appfMWNl to rp|>iTseut the channels of nutritive supply. A repre- 
sents tlie con<liti(>iiJi iniin<><liately after Uie or|;an O lian rcacte«l to its 
habitual stiniuluA (S). After the la|«e of a certain time we phall 
have the condition IV The cnw»-lineii M*pn>«ent the nouri«he<l con* 
dition of O, whirh has aliMirlwd enough em*r);\' from the nutritive 
sapplr to rrnrt n«>rni;illy to the stimulus if it ap|N>ani. Tndrr the 
eontlttifms almvi* diMMi«M*<l, where storage ap|ienni, we have the cfin* 

dition (\ in which ^^ rnpnvrntii the surplus Morr<| encrf^y. Now 

ve may vupii'jse thit A and It reprrM*nt the normal habit ii:il con- 
dition*, whirh may U* Matr<l thua : S pr«Mlucm \V f IC' + I{\ and is 
tndifTfrrnt. If, however, under the ca«i» symlMdt«iM| by fi^irv (\ 8 
producfHi \0 + U' + K' 4- X , we have plv-asiirf*. If, cm the other hand, 
S pni«lures R* -t- U* -f- H * - x , we have fiain. 

Till* iiit4'nsity of a {laycluisU in ileti-riuim^i by the amount 
ofm!tivity within the ronsciona 8y8t4*ni. of certain elemonta 
relati%'(* to oth«»r artiviti**^ ; ao. in nomrwhat similnr manner, 
pleaAurr and pain un<b'r thiii theory an* concrivt*^! to be di'ter- 
raimnl by the ain<»unt of activity ndative to the ca|»aGity of 
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the organ involved. The likeness and, at the same time, the 
nnlikeness between the quality inUnsUy and the qualities 
fleaaurc-pain is thus made clear. 

The Peripatetic doctrine seems, in a measure, to involve 
the position here defined, so far as pleasure is concerned, as 
an indirect resultant. Tlie principle, however, so far as I 
know, has not been made fundamental by any psychologist, 
with perhaps one exception to be noted, although I think it 
may be held that it has been incidentally recognised by many 
thinkers. 

For instance, Lotzo {op, cit. 285) recognised that pleasure and 
pain both turned upon the using-up of capacity, but he referred 
the differonco between the two to a recognition by the soul, 
whether the organ was or ^vas not going to bo able to gain after 
this over-use a heightened capacity for action, to the general 
organic advantage or disadvantage. 

Horwics {pp. cU, iii. 40) recognises the fact that use of surplus 
force is involved in pleasure-getting, but deals with it as a restora- 
tion of equilibrium, which equilibriiun is disturbed either above 
or below the normal where pain exists. Mr. Grant Allen {Phy$. 
AestheticSy 35) tells us that " all strong pleasures result from the 
escape of stored-up potential energy which has been hoarded for 
a considerable time " ; but, for all that, ho holds that " pleasure 
is the concomitant of a funmal amount of function in sentient 
tissues.'' These statements seem to mo to be in effect contra- 
dictory, and the latter to be in opixraition to the principle as to 
the use of suiplus stored force. 

Professor IJjiin also tolls us {Sa^scs and Intellect, chap. iv. § 18), 
" It is known that exercise is ple^isurablo only when we are ex- 
pending surplus energy, and therehif making the blood to course tliraugh 
the system more rapidhj " — that is, the use of stored force brings 
pleasure because it increases the vitality of the org:misni. Pro- 
fessor Haiiis |H)sition is, on the whole, not cle:ir to me. His 
principles of conservation and of stimnhition, far from being com- 
plementary, are scjircely co-onlinatc. The law of conservation 
is " teleologiciil " (biologically s|>rakinp), deals with the present 
distribution of phvisures in the race, relates to the genesis of this 
distribution, but doi's not strike at the essential nature of plea- 
sure. The hiw of stimulation, on the other hand, looks towai*ds 
the essence of pleasure, but not satisfactorily, as wo have seen. 
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and Professor llain himsolf holds tliat it is not in fonu to cover 
the whole ground {ihid. § 23). 

Z(>llner, however, has stated the position as to pleasure with 
distinctness (KofntUnbuch^ i. 325, 344, 378). His conffideration 
of the action of material |K)int8 led him to belief in the univer- 
sality of sentience (KmpjindHng\ for him a much more funda- 
mental fact of ol>ftervation than is the ca|)acity of matt<T for 
movemcnL From his mechanical consideration, he conclude<l 
that, in discussing the relative motion of two material |)oint8 in 
relation to the work |)crformed, two cases only are to l>e con- 
sidered. Either the |>oints move in the way determine^] hy their 
resultant effective force, and their S}wnnkntft or |)ot4.Mitial energy 
b transforms] into living force or energy of motion ; or, through 
the influence of a third Inxly — an outride influence — they move 
in the opitose^l senne of force, and then ningy of motion i.s tnms- 
fonn<Nl into iM>iential energy. In i*ons(ious life this influence is 
exercised through two sentient (Empfiiuinngs) (ptalities — plea- 
sure (Lusi) and displeasure (Unlust). And so, he goes on to say, 
all |)crformatK*e of work of natural beings is <lot4*rniine<] through 
pleasure and fiain, and the motions so relate th(*ms4*lves as to 
railuce to a minimum the sum of {tains. This theory, put in a 
few words, is this: rirasure is the psirhie ntif of thf tinnsforma- 
turn of pd€nlud cntrijn (I would Mif sufj4us jmtnifiol rnrnftf) into 
hring forre ; piin is thf jmy^hir. $id^ of th^ tiansformnlifii oj (nrryy 
pf motion into futnUial et%rrg%f. l*he fomuda as to pl(»asure is not 
fiu* removes] from that which 1 liave here reacht**!, but it is a 
mere liald statement of hy|M>thesis without pnMif ; and I may 
here state that my attention was not attr^ct4'<l to Z4»llner*s work 
until liing after my views were complete in my notes. The for- 
mula as to |Kiin is entirely unsatisf:ictory. What I call storage 
of forre he wotdd claim to lie fiairdul. I»nt the fact that this f 
condition is often very distinctly ple^isurable le<l to the riat4mic , 
theory, which, we ha\e seen, maile tepleni^lnnent the \k\^\% of 
pUasurf, What is fatal to this |mrt of the tliiMiry. however, is 
the fact that |ain goes with destruction of tinnue an«l loss of 
efiiciency, which is not :xcourit4Hl for by his stateiiimt. 

Alf. lichmann in his l.itely publinhi^fl \%otk (-y*. fit. p. ir»C) 
has calbf] attention to the imfKirtance of the nutrition of the 
organ involve<l, but imleflnitely descrilies pli*asure as arising 
when the work of an organ uses m* greatet en«<rgy than its 
nutritive connection can supply (which n\<*il«Mik4 the exiuiustive 
eflects of pleasute), and fviin when there is a phis ttr minus mis- 
relation (which gv>es back to the Sfienceiian fMiaition alKive 
criticises 1). 
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§ 11. Before considering these hypotheses in detail there 
are some general considerations which may well be discussed. 
It will be evident upon the first glance (to refer back to our 
symbolism) that the conditions must be very rare in which S 
produces E^ + R^ + R', and neither more of an outcome nor 
less. 

On the other hand, a very close approximation to this 
relation would be expected in all parts of our nerve-system 
which are subject to constant stimulus and reaction or to 
relative regularity of rhythm of stimulus and reaction, where 
the rhythm is so short that little opportunity for storage of 
nutrition can occur. These are the conditions which go 
with the great mass of our constant systemic nerve-actions ; 
and a priori, therefore, we should expect to find a corre- 
sponding general phase of consciousness, roughly acknow- 
ledged as normal, which, however, under careful analysis, 
would appear of doubtful existence as a frequently recurring 
state. Now, just such a mental phase wo do find in what 
is called indifference, which is acknowledged to be general 
enough to relate to all consciousness. That the mass of 
systemic psychoses — and, indeed, the greater part of our 
mental life of no very vivid form — is indifferent is what 
most men will consider a truism. It is only those who 
are accustomed to observe the very fine nuances of psychic 
life who find themselves unwilling to rest assured in this 
respect, and wlio are disiK)sed to believe that almost if not 
all consciousness is in some degree coloured with either 
pleasure or pain, though often in degree too small for dis- 
tinct recognition.^ 

Turning to the two phases of inequality in our symbolism, 

/^ we see additional reason why the two corresponding phases 

( of consciousness should be classed together as one pair of 

mental experiences, exclusive of all others ; further, why, 

* Cp. Sidgwick, Afeihais of Ethics, 4th edit. p. 125. 
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notwithstanding this kinship, they should be cxchisive of one 
another with one and the same mental content This char- 
acteristic of pleasure and (xiin needs no more than mention. 

§ 12. We have now reached a point where a return to the 
consideration of the pleasures of rest and relief and the 
pains of obstruction seems desirable. 

In a highly organised system like man's we should natu- 
rally look for some such balancing of functioning as will 
insure capability in the organisiition as a whole. If one 
distinct set of organs should become excessively active we 
should expect all im{>erfectly connected functioning to be 
lessene<l in amount, for otherwise there would Ix; a ver\' con- 
stant risk of reduction of vitality to the dauger-]>oint Such 
relation of the functioning in disconnected regions is, indeed, 
a well-recognise<l physiological fact, in certain cases t<*m]>o- 
rarily producing what approaches to paralysis in other n^gions 
ilian thase of the excessive activity. The less marked cases 
are commonplaces. We have examples in the holding of our 
breath when our " attention " is stit>ugly called for ; in the 
general muscular cpiiet which prevails when we are mentally 
active. In fact, an over-activity must l)e isolated, as it wi»re, 
to become noticeable ; it is drawn into relief by the lack of 
activity of organs adjacent to iL What is nion*, this is 
evidently an advantageous tendenry which would Ih» con- 
served by survival. For the adjacent organs l>eiiig quirsci-nt 
will not call for much nutriment, and a largt^r amount than 
otherwise would \)q {wissible can lie drawn fnun the avail- 
able supply without endangering the syst4*m. The general 
meclianism of this Imlance is found in the relative constancy 
of amount of hU^nl in the art4?rial and venous syst4*mA (cp. 
Mosso*s celebralod ex|H*iiments), sr) that excessive activity in 
one direction, calling for a larger amount of UikaI in that 
direction, withdraws the nonnal fulness of bU»od fmm other 

r 
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courses, and stimuli will be thus rendered ineffective which 
would ordinarily produce activity; this failure to function 
acting as an obstruction to the diffusion of stimuli and of 
activity throughout r^ons which would normaUy be affected. 
It must be noted, however, that the reduction of the blood- 
supply does not mean its cessation. There comes into play 
what may be called a species of nvirUive nuymentum. If tlie 
blood-supply continue in its less full flow, normal activity 
being prevented by failure of diffused stimuli, then we have 
the condition which we have seen brings about storage of 
force. This storage of force will take place, be it noted, in 
those regions which are determined to activity by diffused 
stimuli which are in such cases cut off by the failure in 

f functioning of some more distinct activity X. The more 
excessive the initial activity, the more important will be the 
organ (X) which fails to react, and, therefore, the wider will 
be the region of inhibition through lack of normally con- 
ducted stimuli, and Uie wider will be the region of diffused 
> storage of force. Now, suppose the excessive initial activity 
to cease ; then the inhibited stimulus X will again come into 
play; the diffused stimuli will act, and upon organs which 
are ready to deliver over stored energy. That is, in such 
conditions we shall have, in widely diffused systemic regions, 
activities involving the use of surplus stored force, and the 
width of this use of this stored force will be determined 
in a direct ratio by the relative intensity of the initial 
excessive activity. It follows also that, if activity which 
is normal be caused to cease artificially, every other 
connected organ which is active will receive a larger than 
normal blood-supply, and, therefore, will in some small degree 
show the condition in which surplus stored force is used. 

This liypothctitul process may be made clearer by synilH»lisa- 
tion as follows : — In the figure following the dotted lines indicate 
as before the channels of nutritive supply; the solid lines indicate 
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the lines of coiulnction of 8timulativo ciicr;;}' ; tlic several O 
represent the clem<Mitary organs, activity in %vhicli arc the oo 
ineidents of the eK*mcnt9 of the content. 







We may su})i>ose the figure above to reprcsi*nt the normal 
effect of the stimulation (S) of O'^* '^ ^^^ »"y n.»a/»on, Q"' 
beeomes excessively active, then the action of Q"* ">*>' ^*^* 
tapposeil to decrease, or to cease alt^igothtT, in which latter case 
we shall have the condition shown in the diagnim l>elow. 




/><'■>---■ 






'■■ 0°' 



Here, it will l»o nototl, that whil«* tin* stiiuulus Al!*, and 
hence ITi)* and IVU\ an* lacking, thr nutritive iiu|»|»ly yr, «f«^ and 
am is not corre*jH)n«lini:ly rut <tlT If tii«'n, .if(< r .i time, th«- 
•iimulus An« K» n-r'^tahli^hod. O"*. O***. a»»l O"* ^-iH ^t 
ander conditions in which surplus Kton-1 forri* will lie availahl«*, 
and tho n^^ult in ronsciousnoss will In* |tl«>.i«urahl«>. I>*t un 
endeavour to «tat<* thii in |»«vrho1t>girAl t^-rmii 
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Attention, wlmtever else it mean, surely involves loss of 
balance of psychic functioning. Excessive attention, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, whether caused from within or 
from without, means excessive psychic action in one direction 
and a consequent loss of activity in other directions. That 
\is, it fulfils the psychic conditions which we have seen on the 
physiological side to involve action in a limited region, and 
the storage of surplus force in diffused regions The cessation 
of this excessive attention, therefore, involves, as we have seen, 
action in diffused regions with use of surplus stored force. Now, 
here we have, it seems to me, dimly outlined what will probably 
be found to be an explanation of the pleasures of rest and of 
relief, in terms of pleasure as determined hy activity with the use 
of surphts stored foree. Tlie reader ncc Js but to be reminded of 
the diffused nature of the pleasure which, be it noted, always 
comes with rest from toil or from mental or physical strain ; 
in other words, relief from attention voluntary or involuntary. 
The more pointed the attention — the more this attention 
tends to be painful — the "koider and fuller is the feeling of 
delight at the relief from tlie excessive activity. 

The action indicated in the paragraph preceding the sym- 
bolisation above, when interpreted psychologically, gives us 
what appears to be an adequate explanation of the pleasure 
connected with artificial rest; the delight connected with 
tlie relief of muscular strain, which we feel when we throw 
ourselves into a supporting medium like water ; the pleasures 
of letting ourselves be led and guided in thought as in our 
physical environment. 

As corroborative of this view, it may be noted that any 
hyi>ernonnal action which is widely spread over the whole 
system fails to give the pleasure of rest after its cessation. 
The painful conditions of hysteria and all other cases of 
general nrrvous activity, so-called " nervousness," give us 
general painfuhn^ss and exhaustion, an impossibility of rest. 
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and no pleasure in the enforced quiet which exhaustion 
brings.* 

§ 13. We have above brought the pleasures of rest under 
the laws of pleasurable activity with no great straining of 
oar hyi)othe8is. The pains of restriction, which have also 
the systemic quality cluiracteristic of the rest-pleasures, will 
doubtless be found to be rxplicable in terms of the law of 
painful activity. In what follows I endeavour to indicate the 
lines on which 1 think this explanation will probably be found. 

l^*tuniing to the physiological view, what liap|)ens when 
a normal activity is obstructed as the result of contradictory 
forces or failure of stimuli, but without radical cliange of 
nutritive supply ? All the connected organs will, it would 
•eem, take up into potential form all the energ)' they are 
able to store. Hut after that? If the bl<HKl-curn'nts still 
persist without use of the material which they cany with 
them for the organ, they will fail to move on in their courst* 
with normal ease ; the nutritive channels will W'come gorges 1,« 
their muscular coatings and their pro|>er nerves forced to do ' 
abnonnal work un'1«*r conditions uf excess and U^yond the ^ 
limits of stoiage. Moreover, the ellect will not by any means 
be limiteil U> the nutritive system. The whole make-up of the 
organism will react to opi*n up the obstrucUrd |Kith; the diivctly 
disabbnl elemenU calling for aid in the sha|>e of nerve force, 
and those thus calle<l U|)on looking to still others fur help ; 
until, in some c;ist*M, the full width of the sy.ntem is anniseil 
to break down the obstruction. In the n*gions of line 
capillary division amidst delicate tissue, as in the n*gion of 
tlie bniin, the very slightest ob<^tnietion may U* ex|»ectcd to 
produce a relatively large elFect in the dH«rti(»n of this 

' Oft^iitimrA tliroiiffb tli«» rnjoTin#nt of rnt nr may •tiil (rrl tb» rlijrthmir 
throb of Imn-iiM faiQ fftini th« |«rt whuh Hm Uuly \m n tlntni; such o%rr 
mttW, ' % (%*t wlin-h (•.*« ti> e<r»rTohi»r%t«» thr tkw thAt t!i*- rrmt |tl**»iir«» it in 
diffmot rUm^nU ftom ilioar in whicli tb« Ktavtivia liail sitiHvrvd. 
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diffused excessive work. When tlie obstruction is removed, 
however, tlie return to activity must involve work of organs 
which are well nourished, and must, therefore, result in the 
use of surplus stored force. 

Now, these physiological considerations would lead us to 
look for exactly what we find, viz. pain of a diffused kind 
resulting from the obstruction of a normal activity or of 
any flow of activity: the well-known pain of obstruction, 
of hindered activity. They also lead us to look for pleasure 
of a widely -diffused kind in connection with removal of 
obstructions and a return to normal activity, and this we 
clearly do find. I shall not stop to illustrate this, for we 
shall find frequent occasion to recur to it from time to time 
in what follows. It is worth while, however, to note hei^ 
that the wide regions of activity involved in these phases of 
pleasure in rest, and pain in obstruction, will render these 
states in general unlocalisable and disconnected from clear 
and distinct contents. It is this principally, it seems to me, 
which leads to the somewliat popular division of pleasures 
and pains into acute and massive ; for the latter comes into 
prominence rather through the summation of a large number 
of elements of low degree than by any special acuteness in 
any direction. 

This general discussion of these hypotheses as to the plea- 
sures of rest and as to the pains of obstruction serves, at least, 
I think, to show it to be not improbable that these pleasures 
and pains will be found to be explicable in terms of active 
functioning, effective and ineffective ; and if this be true it 
at once becomes evident why it is that wo practically take 
cognisance of five phases as to pleasure and pain, although, in 
fact, the five arc reducible to three. AVe have, as noted at the 
end of § G : — 

(la) The pleasures of activity involving the use of surplus 
stored force in the orj^an determining the content. 
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(16) The pleasures of relief, of rest, which are reilucible to 
(la) ; but which depend u])on activities njMirt from the con- 
tent which had been emphatic before the relief or rest. 

(2) The state of indiflerence. 

(3<f) The pains of hypernormal activity. 

(36) The {>ains of obstruction, reducible to (3a), in a 
manner similar to that shown above for pleasures of it^st and 
relief. 

The principal |K)int to bo emphasised here is the fact that 
these pleasures of rest and ])ains of obstruction are systemic, 
tA are not connected with markedly fixed or localisable con- 
tents ; so that while we may hope to find corroboration of the 
hjpotheses as to these pleasures and pains in the course of 
our further examinations of the subject, on the other hand 
we may note that they need not enter into consideration 
when we attempt to deal with phases of fixed contc*nt. 

§ 14. In what has preceded this we have examined the 
theories which have been defended relative to the states 
of pleasure and pain, and with es{>ecial care those which 
deal with their physical basis, but have found none satis- 
factory. We have noted, however, the factH u{)on wliich 
these theories have been basetl, and liave found them 
idi unifiable under a modifietl form of the Aristotelian 
theof}', provided the efliciency in the cam* of ph^asure 
and the inelliciency in the case of pain nrc concoivrd 
M relating to the organ which is active in producing the 
content of which the pleasure and |iaiii arc <ptalities. An 
examination of the notions of efliciency and ineflicicncy has 
led us to see thnt pleasure- {xi in phenomf'iia ar** deU*nnine<l 
by the n^lntions iK^twivii activity and nutrition in the organs 
which in function in*^ determine the content, and this lf*ad^ 
us to the tlirory that pl«*asure implies use of surplus storiMl 
energy, while [Kiin implies a subnormal reaction to a given 
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stimulus. This has led to our statement of the hypothesis 
as above explained and symbolised. Examination of this 
hypothesis may be made in the main on two lines. 1st, We 
may examine mental states, to see whether they involve 
any special relation between nutrition and action on their 
physical side, and look for the pleasure-pain quality, which 
should be expected to appear with their rise into conscious- 
ness. 2nd, We may examine the laws of pleasure-pain in 
the case of fixed contents, where the organs which function 
may be supposed to be the same in all cases of the appear- 
ance of the content In the chapter which follows this we 
shall take up this examination in detail 

I undertake this task knowing full well the danger which 
lies in the expression of theory which is not subjected to the 
test of refined experiment. No one can look over the ruins of 
complex theories, which in the past have been constructed to 
account for the physical basis of the operations of mental life, 
without feeling that our conceptions of the nervous basis of 
consciousness will be subject to radical change as time gives 
us more exact data. Whilst, therefore, I have above expressed, 
and am willing further to express, my notion of the basis 
of pleasure -pain in terms of the conceptions which our time 
holds with fair clearness, I do not feel cerUiiu that later on 
much of what I say may not appear as erroneous in form. 
I shall be altogether satisfied if I am able to bring my readers 
to believe that the physical coincidents of pleasure - pain 
phenomena are to be found in general qualities common to 
all processes which are at the basis of our conscious life ; 
and that this is corroborated by introspective analysis of 
pleasures and pains. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PLKASUKK AND TAIN — II 

InUvdudory Summary 

AocoR!»iNO to the furimila reached in Chap. IV., pleiisurc 
results from the use of surplus stored force in the organ 
whose activity deteruiines the mental state or |)sychosis ; 
aud pain is deternuned by the nH^eption of a stimulus to 
wliich the organ is incapable of reacting completely. The 
verification of this hy]>othcsis necessitates vtTV t<K:hnical 
treatment, and I shall not ask the reader, who is not intercstod 
in the full argument, to follow its st4'ps in any detiiil in this 
summary. 

If we ask what laws of rise and failun* (»f pleasure we 
should look for under our hy|K>thesis, we find that we are 
led to ailopt a formula which ap{»eat^ to l>e a coirvct psycho- 
logical statement of th<* elU^ct of habit in tin* d<'ad<*ning of 
pain and in the producti<»n of pleasun* (p. 22r» H'.). 

We find a ba^is for the ndation lietwxvn ihythmic action 
and ph-asurc-pain pIi(Miomena (p. 2ol), and we an* able t4» 
account for the evam'scencf of ploa.sure and for the relative 
persisU*nce of pain (p. 2.'i2;. 

We find, further (p. 2.').'$ H'.;, that many hU\U*s of mind which 
wouhl nrccHMaiily invtd\t« theconditiuns of |niiii or of phaAun* 
under our tlie«»iy. an* found to U* jiainful or ph*aMirable 
respectively as wr .should ex|Krct them Ui U*. When we 
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consider states of mind which involve fixity of mental 
elements we are able (p. 238 ff.) to trace the laws which we 
have found corroborated in the region of sensation, through 
all mental fields in wliich wo are able to find alterations of 
relations of activity to effectiveness without change of the 
elements present before the mind. 

If we proceed by another method (p. 257 ff.) we find 
corroboration of this view in the means adopted as the 
result of experience in order to produce and to reduce plea- 
sure or pain. 

We also (p. 2G0) find reason to believe that our formula 
is convertible ; that we may properly say that all pleasure 
is the coincident of the use of surplus stored force, and 
that all pain is the coincident of organic conditions, which 
imply that the energy of reaction is less than that which 
should be expected to result from the stimulus reaching 
the organs, whose action determines the mental elements in 
each case. 

Turning to pure psychology (p. 2G2), we find that our 
hypothesis compels a statement of the laws of pleasure 
and of pain in terms of attention which seem to be satis- 
factory. 

We find, finally (p. 2G4), that an evolutionary view 
would lead us to expect what we find, viz. that if pleasure 
and pain tell of healthful and non-healthful activity iu 
specific orgaih'i, they cannot be expected to tell accurately of 
health and of disease in the st/sian as a wlwle ; that the laws 
of survival and development, however, will in the long run 
bring about a general correspondence between the conditions 
of pleasure and individual advantaj^o and the conditions of 
pain and individual disadvantage, but that with this tjenernl 
correspondenco we must expect to find many exceptions, as 
we do find many of the sweets of life disadvantageous to us 
as individuals, and many of its l)ittci*s advantageous. 
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We shall find further corroboration of this theory by an 
exauiiuation of the results to which it would lead us in 
the field of a^tiietics, and to tliis we turn our attention in 
Chap. VI. 



Tcdmiccd Treatnuni 

§ 1. In taking up this work of verification of the hypo- 
theses readied in Chap. IV. we meet at the very start with 
difficulties and stumbling-blocks. The complexity of the 
laws in accoixl with which our livcB are dcvelojKKl constantly 
renders indistinct our special path of inquiry. Nature's 
tendency to automatic regulation works in the individual 
against the continuance of extreme states, and tends to the 
obliteration of piiins. In the race the emphasis of the advan- 
tageous and the tendency to the suppression of the disadvan- 
tageous complicate the evidence. The motion of habitual 
states towards unconsciousness renders the tmciug of laws 
difficult 

U{)oii such points ;is this it is not worth while to dwell ; 
but it seems desirable to emphasise one diiliculty, for at the 
start we have to face in an a«:;«ravntoil form the s[>ecia1 
stumbling-block of physiological psycholog}*, wliicli looks for 
a physi(»logical liasis without adtM|unte mean.s of applying 
physiological cx|»erimcnt. The difliculty is jwrious enough 
in onlinary ciUH.»s where the functioning of s[N*cial organs is 
examiiie<l. When we apply ex|)eriment in such ca»es, it is 
usually taken for granted tliat we know what organ is 
active in the 8{)ccial case under investigation. Writem u{k>ii 
pay cho- physics are wont to give the impression that they do 
know tlie organs which are active in the production of a 
given mental BUiU\ or that they might know them with 
proper investigation on well-established lines. l>ut if we aro 
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candid we must confess that our ignorance in tliis respect is 
extreme. We note the impingement of a physical stimulus 
upon a bodily organ; we note certain changes in that organ ; 
we postulate activity in the nervous filaments of the organ, 
although (he nature of this activity cannot be described with 
definiteness. Our skilled neurologists tell us, however, that 
consciousness is not based upon this action, but upon another 
action produced thereby in the more complicated regions of 
the brain. They are now attempting by delicate experiments 
to fix special organs in the brain, and, we must acknowledge, 
have had remarkable success, considering the enormous difli- 
cultics of the task they have undertaken. But we are in no 
position to apply direct experiment to these brain organs in 
the human being. We may study the eflccts of related stimuli 
in a given terminal, but are in no position to claim that the 
same relations there traced follow in the brain. We are unable 
to assert, for instance, that the relations of activity which 
are traceable in the ear when we bring about a harmony of 
sound, or in the eye when we appreciate composite colours, 
hold in the brain organs, which are claimed to be the real 
physical seat of the activity which gives to us consciousness 
of these sounds and colours. 

If the difliculty ordinarily is groat where the functions of 
special organs are examined, it is peculiarly so in connection 
with our special investigation, for, as I have before noted, 
evidences of the very existaicc of special organs for pleasure 
and pain are entirely wauling ; these states, so far as they 
can be said to have organs at all, seem to depend upon new 
activities with (»ach change of content. 

It is evident that we must not hope to bring forward 
evidence which an oxlreme criticism will allow to be crucial. 
But we may hope to accumulate loss positive evidence in 
such mass as to ]»roducc conviction that wo are moving in 
the right direction. 
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§ 2. The thesis reached in Chap. IV. in its simplest form 
may be stated thus : Pleasure and pain are deteimined by 
the relation between tlu energy given out and the enei'gy received 
at any given moment by the physical organs which determine 
the content of thai mojnent. 

Pleasure is experienced whenever tlu physical activity 
coincident with the psychic stoic to which the pleasure is 
attach^, involves the use of surplus stoi-ed force, — tlu resolution 
of surplus potential into acttud energy, — or, iyi other words, 
whenever the energy involved in the reaction to the stimulus is 
greater in amount than the erurgy which the stiimdus habitu- 
ally calls forth. 

Pain, on the otJur hand, is experienced whciuver the 
physical activity coincident with the psychic stale to which the 
pain is altached, is so related to tlu supply of nutriment to Us 
organ that the energy involved in the reaction to the stimulus is 
less in amount than tlu energy which the stimiUus liabitually 
calls forth. 

Pleasure thus results when the balance is on the side of the 
energy given oul, and Pain when the balance is on the side of 
the energy received,^ Where the amounts received and given 
luive equivalence, then we have tlu state of Indifference, 
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In the above diagram I represent a case of normal action. 
As in Chap. IV., § 10, S is intended to represent the 
stimulus, O the organ stimulated, V} + 11^ + V? the " in- 

^ Care must be taken not to make "energy " here the eriuiralent of " capa- 
city to energise,'* which would make the statement a false one. As wo hare 
teen abore, this is no nncommon error. 
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different" reaction to the stimulus S. Here, and in 
what follows, I speak of an equivalence between S and 

An equality of energy in the physical sense I of course do 
not imply, for a very small amount of physical energy in S 
may produce a very largo amount of physical energy in the 
group K^ + R^ + II'. 

We may speak also of higher or lower potency in either 
the S or the R^ + R^ + R' groups, meaning thereby to indicate 
a disturbance of the relation of equi\'ulence between the 
two groups, and at the same time to define the basis of 
this disturbance in one of the two groups. 

§ 3. It is evident, I tliink, that the statement placed in 
italics in § 2 is not in any strict sense capable of either 
psychological or physiological verification; we must turn, 
therefore, to the data which have led to the adoption of the 
formula. 

Taking a step backward, we find that our thesis may be 
stated in these words: Pleasuix is jt^oduced hy ilu use of 
surjdus stored foi'ce in tlie organ dcici'viining the content ; and 
pain is ddcnnincd by the reception of a stimidus to whidi tlu 
organ is incaimhlc of reading completely. Indifference occurs 
whei'e tlic reaction is exactly equalised to tlu demand hy the 
stimulus. This statement, however, is purely physiologicjil. 
and, to be of practical value to us here, must be translated 
into psychological terms, la so doing it will be necessary 
to recur to physiological conceptions. 

Each bodily organ has, as we know, a certain amount of 
elasticity, so to speak. The lungs conUiin a body of fixed air 
which is not changed in normal expiration and inspiration, 
but which may be partly changed upon systemic demand by 
increase of rapidity or depth of broatliing. The muscles Ciin 
all do more than their normal work for a short time without 
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perceptible deterioration. Carrying; out the general principle 
under consideration, we may hold it highly probable that the 
average nerve whicli is normally (utivt at regidar inlcfTats will 
have a certain amount of surplus stored power which may be 
used if at any time the stimulus received is hypernormal for a 
short time; but ordinarily between the energy given out and 
thai received there will be such an approximate balance that 
this surplus stored force will practically not be drawn upon. If, 
on the other hand, at any time the stimulus received be less 
than normal, the blood-su])ply to the nerve not being corre* 
spondingly diminished, there will result a storage of surplus 
power, varying in quantity with the capacity of the nerve, 
tending on the whole to be largest in those ncr\'es which are 
at intervals called upon to react to extreme stinmIL We 
should expect, therefore, to find the following psychological 
conditions for pleasure : — 
II ^; f^. A eatUnU which apj^an normally at rtlativtly regular intrr- 
tals will inui to he indiffrreni [e.tj' brcathinj;]. If it npjH-dr with 
hifpfmomud int^fisity or frrqufncy smldtnly in the couru. of 
the normal rrghlnrity, it \rUl for a relatirtly sliort time apjyear 
OM jdeoAurable, but thvt jUeasurahUfirxt will soon fall away into 
indifference [f.g. wpurU in iiiii«cukr exercinc). A rontrnt which 
has apjteared normally at relatively rrgtdar intetxid^, but the 
ajrjfearance (f which has been sujpffressed for a ttmr^ trill, when 
it apjxars, be distttutly jileasnrable, ami the intenxi/y and durO' 
tion of (his pleasuraNencss will l*c drtrrminrd partly by the 
length if time which has clapvd since the norimd apjtraranee 
in con^iousness [e^. the |>lfii«ur« gaiiir«l hj th« uw of tiiutclet 
wbich liAvc U»rn under irwtraintj, and jMirtly by the firquency with 
which it has in the }>ast been ItaUe to »upprrsxum [f^t. »«> pmt 
plcAJiure ii obt-iinr«l )>t rluingr* in Itrrathing. but niM<*li U\»ui the Miti*- 
faciion c»f hiui'^r or thimt^ or to apftcaranrc umUr nntdtitonn of 
exeejftianal intensity [r.<|. vivi<ln<M in ^rnrralj ^ 

Turning to |»ain. — Any stimulus of hy]»ernutmal fii*«|uency 



/^^ 
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or amount reaching a nerve wliick has been often active, should, 
if our position be correct, first bring into use such surplus 
stored force as there is in the nerve until the amount of energy 
given out becomes in a way equivalent to the energy received 
from the stimulus. If the hypemomiality of stimulus bo 
continuous, this relation would exist for a relatively brief 
period only, and then the amount of energy given out would 
become less than the equivalent of the amount received, the 
balance in favour of stinmlus increasing (if nutritive pro- 
cesses do not materially change) until deterioration of the 
nerve b^an to supervene, in which case the activity of the 
nerve would gradually decrease untU it became incapable of 
functioning.^ In all cases the system is probably able, in 
consequence of the fuller action, to increase the nourish- 
ment supply, and if the over -action be not too extreme the 
extra supply of nourishment would be expected to bring 
about a condition of equality between the supply and the 
demand. 

This, translated into psychological terms, would read 
thus : — 

""^ If a content whicJi has alrendt/ often appeared in consciotiS' 
ness appear taith unusiud frequency or excejUianal intensity, it 
will ordinarily he CLccoinpanied at first hy pleasure, which usually 
will wane nntU the content appears indifferent. If the hyper- 
normal stimidus continue {except as heloto described) the contejit 

^ Tliat continuation of painful action beyond liniit3 produces more or 
less permanent destruction of the parts involved seems to be shown by 
observation. The overworked muscle at length refuses to do its work. 
Kxce^ of light blinds us more or less |)ermnncntly, and continue<l 
excess of sound will deafen. Continuous over-feeding, besides its discom- 
forts, will province destructive action in the digestive organs. Tastes are 
not ofti'n allowed to continue through great painfulness, but to both 
tastes and smells which are disngroeable wc soon l>ecomo callous— that 
is, we become unable to obtain conscious etl'ects through the stimulation 
of the pro[>er organs. The most ]>ainful emotional states duo to excess of 
activity fnially exhaust themselves and disnp{>oar in the exhaustion. 
The over-activity imins of intellect disapiK'ar in mental inactivity, in sleep. 
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will become painful, and this pain will increase in a mount, and 
having reachal a maximum will decrease (jradunlly until it 
disappears, but in such cases with it will also tjradtuilly dis- 
appear Hit content itsrlf, not to reappear in cofuiciousness for a 
considerable tinu, if at all. In some auses, howei^r, if the content 
be not orer-intense, wc may look for a fjrculual decrease of the 
pain felt at the bey inning untU a co^ulition of iiulijferenee is 
reached. [Wc grow Acciuttometl to paiim.] ^ " -^^ 

If our {Kmitioii be valid, therefore, the p8ychol<»j^iciil coimH- 
tions which I have placed in ilalica above should be traceable 
as hiws wherever contents are fixable and are subject to 
variation in intensity or in rliyUnn of recurrence. 

TliLs tracing will lie a seriou.s tiusk, and before wc untler- 
takc it I think it will l>e well, for reitsons presently to a|>|)ear, 
to examine a few coroUaries which seem to follow fnini the 
physiological view we have Uiken, and ask whclher the 
{isychic conditions which we should exfiect to corre8{K>iid 
therewith are found in consciousness. 

> 

§ 4. The Alcedonic Effects of Habit.— I^t us first 
consider certain jL»<|>e<:ts of what in Chap. IV. I have called the 
principle of " nutritive niomentuin." 

If hyi»ernonnal stimulus caus^; painful action, incn*^ising 
even far enouj;h to bring alniut the l>«*i;inniii;44 of deterionititin 
in the nerve-tissue, the result may in the long run actually 
conduce t»i incn»ase of the capacity for action. For this hyjM'r- 
iiormal stimulus will indiriMtly increase tli<; bl(HNl-.Hnpply,and 
if the action Ih* not carried too far, when t«*st comes then* will 
sujH»rvf'ne a (*ondilion of st'ontl energy, so that up«)n a later 
application of the same stimulus the org«ui may U* found not 
oidy n*:idy t4i art, but t(*ady U) ad under the conililioUH 
which iuvoUe plea.sui«*. In Ud this may liapjM>ti in (}ir couru 
of hyp'*niorm;d aili\ily, if the latter U* not t<M» <»\<-isH|ve. Il 
the supply of nutiinunt iuruMs^* rapitlly the d«*t4*iiomtioii df 
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the nerve substance may ilecR^iise and nmy finally cease 
altogether, and, as a result, the stimulus may no longer 
be excessive ns i*elated to tlie condition of the organ. 

One more point. As our system tends to balance, it is to 
be expected that in the long run the supply of nutriment to 
an organ will come to be appix)ximately equalised to the call 
whicli the organ liabitually makes upon the system. Hence 
it Avill result that ofb-repeated activities in definite oi^ns 
will render storage of surplus force unusual and finally 
practically impossible, except under special conditions. 
Thus, organs which at the beginning of a series of stimula- 
tions have no capacity for this storage and are unable fully 
to react, and which i)erhaps have become capable of this 
storage and of the giving up of surplus stored force in answer 
to the stimulus, may be exi>ected to lose the storage-/«aW/, 
08 the stimulus becomes more usual and recunent, although 
retaining for a time the storage-cn^wo///, which itself may be 
expected practically to disappear so soon as regularity of 
stimulus recuiTence has become fixed. 

If we again tnuislate into psychological terms we shall 
obt'iin the following : — 

Pain does not vco.smriif/ Inid to hniuj about obliteration of 
its content in fvtnrc i^^yehotiefi ; bvt may, in fact, on the vhole, 
eonduee to its vif/orotfs veojipcnnnice in pIcasKvabic fonn. That 
is, a content }''hieh ajrjyecrs jhiiiiffdit/ at one time mat/, if reevr- 
rent at aj^roprr interval, he fnnul sliglifif/ })fea,<iurable, and if 
carried out to jniinfidness at this second appearance nun/ l>e 
found stdl vwre pleasurable at a third ap]}f'ara7ice at the same 
]rrvper interrtd. [AcquirtMl tastes.] 

In ff'f*t, it vifff/ cvtn httppr,i that nn fdinosf continuous;! u 
prcsmf eonfinf, if' not too inlnisr^ maj/ hn/in ht/ heiuij slii/httij 
jHiinfd,hitt fud in lumminij nun-pftinfid^ajid urn p/easurabfe^ 
in a s})ndl diifnr, fir n tiim'. [Wo "j^rou- accustomeil to'* |Miiii«.] 
In (tthrr u'ord'i, deerri*st'of /tain maj/ ap/hor before the maximum 
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of pain is readied, and in tliai case the content will not din- 
appear loith the reduced pain, provided the sliimdus which 
induces its up-coming continues, but vnll persist even if the pain 
disappear into pi'o^tical indifference. If, in such cases, the 
content disappear and rcaj)pear at no great interval, at this 
reappearance it may he found to he actually pleasurable. There 
will, lunvevcr, he a limit to all gi'owth of pleasure'CnpacUy, vari- 
able in different cases, and, on tJie otlur hand, recunxjice, with 
great rcgidarity, of tlie content v;ill he accompanied by gradual 
loss of pleasuraUoiess, [Routine activities in general.] Tlu capo- 
dty for pleasure- getting, however, vnll continue so long as 
varialdencss of recurrence exists, so tluit pain of obstruction may 
ensue if tlic recurrence he exceptionally pi'cvented, and pleasure 
will result when there lias been failure ofapi)carance in the normal 
rhythm,and sidMcquent reappearance [<?.f/.liunger and its gatipfactiou]. 
The itvcrcascil rcgidarity of recurrence, liawcvcr, unll end in a 
loss of Vie very capacity for pleasure, wdcss by a second more- 
m^ent through the same course as described above. 

Under the physiologiciil view, growing callousness as to 
pleasure under continued stimulation is necessiUited by the 
opening up of efferent channels implied in each reiteration of 
activity, this making the use of the surplus storc<l force ever 
more difficult. On the other hand, exercise of a strong form, 
it will be seen, is neccss;vry for the building up of the basis of 
[)leasure getting. 

The cravings would nccessiirily imply over-stonvge, and hencr 
a preceding case of relative inaction ; but we can conceive 
it possible that a certain time may be recpiircd for the accumula- 
tion of sufficient suq)lus to make the obstniction-ivvin evident, 
and in certain cases we may exi)ect a sufficiently close accommo- 
dative action of the nourishing organs to prevent an over-cliargo 
of nourishment. Thus we may see ground for the fact that 
inaction (real or relative) docs not always bring alniut the 
painful cravings. To which fact we refer again on p. 234. 

Tlie paragraph printed above in italics expresses in psycho- 
logical terms the cll'ect of habit in the deadening of pain and 
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in the production of pleasure ; and in the loss of pleasure 
through frequency of recurrence of the activities to which it 
was at one time attached. The deadening of pains through 
habitual activity is recognised in all regions of mental experi- 
ence, and so is pleasure-acquisition. What are known as 
" acquired tastes " are more truly " acquired pleasure-gettings " 
in fields which have been painful or indifferent, and the course 
outlined in the beginning of the above statement is readily 
traceable in such cases. 

Mr. Ilcrl>crt Spcncor gives an explanation of the ac<|uirod 
plcaKuro-gettings, which may be briefly statcil thus : Activities 
which arc resisted require to be excited by an extra quantity of 
" feeling " ('' commonly the fear of ]niin that may result from non- 
l>crformance ''). *' But since the complex discharges through 
these complex channels render them gi-adually more permeable, 
the quantity of disagreeable ropresentiition of |)ain requiretl to 
excite the actions decreases." This explanation upon indirect 
grounds seems lal)Oured in itself. Moreover, it fails altogether, 
so far as I can sec, to explain the evidently allied cases of 
accpiired pleasures in sensation (the onlinary "acquired tastes*'). 

One point which involves important results is especially 
worth illustmting. The reader will have noticed an implica- 
tion that, npart from natural growth and the inheriUd 
capacity which that growth brings to light, increase «»f 
))loasure-getting in any special line comes only through 
hyi)ernormal activity, which carries the mental state beyond 
its pleasural)]e phase and a certain way into the painful 
phase, which must follow with continuance of the hy{>er- 
normal stimulus. The athlete must work beyond the lines 
of pli»asure-gt»tting into niodei*atc weariness, if he is to gain 
♦growth of muscular capacity and the increase of the satis- 
faction wliich will be found in the stronger exercise, lie 
who is h\'iniin^ to smoke or trying to accjuire a taste for 
olives, lor i'xa!n]>le, must go bcyoml iniliirerence to tin* 
beginning of di^^ngreeableness if he is to gain a fntuie satis- 
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fiction in the use of tobacco or a liking for the bitterness uf 
the olive. In similar manner, all mental eiuleavour which 
is to bring increased ease and increased satisfaction must )m* 
l)ersevered in up to the time when the work itself wearies. 
All students have learned that to gain a thorough compn'- 
hension of a subject " hard study " is required. 

So much for pleasure gains : the loss of plea.sure through 
frequency of recurrence is also well recognisetl in all ment^d 
regions. To quote an example of Professor Pmins; ui)oii 
the destruction of the Bastile many prisoners expressed wo 
joy at their release. Thoy had lost cajwicity for normal 
activities. What had been restraint was restraint no longer ; 
but, on the other hand, the activities normal to them in 
former life, to the pleasure of which their friends would 
have brought them again, were found to be excessive and 
painful. 

Professor Bain,' in a criticism of my discussion of thin 
subject, has furnished us with another most excellent example. 
•* When Genend Wolseley disembarked in I*4:ypt, with an 
expc<litionary forc*e, he found his o{Mfniti(ms n^tanknl by the 
inability of the horses to gidlop." In my n*ply ' I liave 
given what mn^iiis to me U) be the ratumaU <»f this case as 
follows : — 

Constant practice is necessary for the most edicient action 
in any line, Inmniusi* it lirings ul)out the action (»t' tin* organUm 
as a unit more or less in sulMmiination to tin* ^iHrial action 
which is |H*rf(M>tcd. l^'t thi.s practire \m iiit«*iniitt4'<K and at 
once the other arti\ities of the system which had l)een sub- 
ordinaU'fl a^^in ariso, and some of them UrMnu* the ouitmlling 
ones ; when the inU*rniitted activity is lenewrd theie will 1k» 
pleasure coniKM-t^nl with it («lue t^i the nouii^hni«*nt thnnigh 
rest), but tin* HuU>rilinati(m of the ){(*n«>ral sy!it«*m mnn^MMiiy 
for the grtMtest eflicinify in the narmw lint* udl not hold ; 
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what is more, the interuiission will have changed the 
nutritive habits, and as a result of the intermitted practice 
when the action is renewed, as in the case of General 
Wolseley's horses mentioned, although this action will be 
unusually ^pleasurable for a time at the outset, there will 
result a quick loss of ability, because of the failure of 
the nutrition, until the old nutritive habits have been re- 
established. Introspection corroborates this general view, 
for I think it will be agreed that perfect efficiency is only 
obtained by a concentration, a narrowing of attention. This 
means an adjustment of higher centres, which will be easily 
put out of relation by lack of exercise. What is more, this 
kind of perfection on limited lines involving such constant 
practice does not leave room for any nutritive accumulaiian, 
and it is natural, therefore, to find that such perfection of 
skill after the first moments of exercise does not give great 
fulness of pleasure to the performer, in the psychic elements 
which are directly coincident with the skilful activity. The 
virtuosi) in any line finds his constant cflbrt laborious. lie 
finds his greatest delights, indeed, in directions in which his 
special skill is not involved. As IVofossor l>ain says, there 
is no law to connect taste and talent. All habitual exertion, 
whatever be its field, must become indifferent, and in all cases 
we must turn to paths not too connnonly trodden if we ore to 
obtain pleasure. Uichelicu annised himself by writing bad 
tragedies; Darwin by reading crude novels. The i>rincipal 
delights the virtnoso gains in his work are indirect through 
the sense of power over others, and in connection with their 
devotion to him. Let the skilled nuui be cut off from his 
laborious practice, however, and lie soon Wgins to cnive the 
intermitted activities as the organs involved become over- 
j)repaRMl tlironf,'h " nutritive nionientuni " ; when the oppor- 
tunity for activity retains, lie may have lost the balance 
implied in the perfection of adjustment lie once displayed, but 
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he will e.N rieiice an intensity of enjoyment that the full 
practice ilii lot give. 

Another ooil cxuniple is one mentioned Ity Mr. \\ I*. 
Delabarre,* \n 'lo calls attention to the fact that " the feeling 
of fatigue loca'/cd in the eyelid is not conimensunite with the 
amount of wo.'k this organ hits accomplished. It is some- 
times excessively strong i|i the morning after complete reiH:)se 
of tlic muscles in 'olved." Un«ler our theory this is evidently 
due to the clian*. e of nutritive hahit, etl'ect<!d during the 
night 

These laws of hahit, as related to pleasui-e and pain, have 
here been de<luced fr«»m physiological conditions, which seem 
to be implietl in the h/jMithesis of which we treat. So strong 
a corrolx>nition encoumg«»s us t<i look a little fnilhiT in the 
same direction before taking up again our uunv direct line of 
alignment. 

§ 5. KuvTliM. — Tinje is an es^^ential iactoi in the picK-ess 
of organic repair. An organ, having the capacity to store 
surplus force, and which has l>een so slimuhit4Ml that this 
store<l force has Um-u us4.mI, will not imnuHliatelv recover ita 
ca{Nicity to act with full vigoui. F<»r each organ theie will 
be a C(*rtain time aft^T action hits cea^rd at which )t>current 
activity will l>e must ellective. If stimuli an* >o applied that 
the action 'i< made to recur at th«' e\a«'t intrixal of most 
eflicient condition, and is not induced at int^-rmediate times, 
we shall hav«* for tlu* oigaii invulv**d th<' « onditioiis pKnluctive 
of the most pleasure. 

It S(^*ms highly ptobable that here we have the physical 
Irttsis of the g rat itiait ions obtained thiongh rhytlim«i. There 
is a tendencv to vibiation for the whole sv^t«'m. Music of 
well-marked ili\thm almost invariablv cauMs uh to move 
some Unlily pait in time l«» the nuHic/' As tiuineysays 

' i/i»W, N. H. 3, I'. Wi. 
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{Power of Souml, p. 128) : " We cannot doubt that the 
pleasure of rhythm is due greatly to the wide range of the 
nervous discharge, and also to the association of life and 
expansion, which C8i)ecially collect around the sense of 
muscular movement." Thus it is that we are to account for 
the full pleasures of the dance with musical accompaniment 
— of mere watching the dance in the ballet — of marching to 
vigorous music, etc. The same principle may be traceil 
through all art, so far as it is determined by successive rather 
than by simultaneous impression. The i*ecurrence of definite 
elements in architectural work, of order and symmetry — the 
vibrating flow of the poet's verse — all point to the value of this 
principle, the application of which may indeed be carried far 
beyond the simple rhythms to account for pleasurable effects 
produced in many complex artistic productions. The re- 
currence of theme in music, for instance, which may be 
uninteresting if badly managed, gives the most intense 
pleasure if properly introduced. In such cases we have a 
feeling of readiness for the recurrence. llhythmic con- 
sciousness, in fact, as tluis viewed, appears as a specially 
marked and oixlerly species of what are called states of 
expectation when objectively viewed. ( To this I refer again 
in Chap. VI. 

There is also a relation of rhythm to pain. The throbbing 
of acute pain is well known. So far as this is not directly 
tr.iceable to jf^r/vts^inr^ of blood-supply, it is probable that it is 
indirectly traceable to the rhifthm of blood-supply, which 
dt'termines some rliytliniieal hyperactivity, wjiich in its turn 
is stimulative to the organ directly concerned in the ])ain- 
production. The intermediatt* moments of reduced stimula- 
tion will enable the pain-givin<; organ to recuperate slightly, 
so that rapid detorioratiou is prevented. 

§ G. Alckdonic rKUMANKNcv. — One more point. The 
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conditions which aro involved in the case of pleasure make 
it necessary that pleasure should ordinarily im evanescent, as 
it is generally acknowledged to l>e ; for the use of surplus 
stored force implies the reduction of |H)tentiality, except under 
S{>ecial conditions. On the other hand, with stability of 
content we should expect to find pain without such limit in 
time, provided the organ involved retained cajMicity to act at 
oil, ue. so long as the content which is [lainful continued to 
be present to consciousness. This, too, acconls with general 
experience. Such exceptions to the general rule as api>ejir, 
I think, are explicable with no great diilicully, as due to 
those altenitions of nutritive condition in relation to action 
referred to above. 

§ 7. IJefore we turn to the tracing of our forniulate<l law 
in the region of fixed contents, it will be well to roii.^ider 
certain sUiies whic^h are detennined by the siHTial manner in 
which activities appear. If any of thes<» statrs of mind siH;m 
Ui involve definite relations l>etwe(*n activitv and nutrition 
in the organs involve<l, we should l)e able to predict the 
pleiisure-pain phase in which they must always ap|>ear. 
Some general search in this direction will In> a]ipi'Y>priate 
here. 

Talss ok Kkstkiction AM) rnni: SAiisrAcTioNs 

We liave stated that the restiiction of normal activities 
involves wide-spread sysU*mic jwin. Typical camvs (»f snrh 
restriction are given when cons(UouHn(*ss is (Mciipieil with our 
iMidily cravings; —iiemand for exerci.*K» of mu.Hcle which hai* 
b« en unusually (piit«sciait ; liung(*r and thiivt which aris<* 
when theie is hu k of nonnal f<MM|-.supply ; the artificial 
thirst which comes to the dninkard ; tlio^w* all-jien'osive 
demands for tolmcco and for opium uliich the habitual umt 
feels when he tries to break up his habit. It these are typical 
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cases of restriction, they arc also typical cases of painfulness 
of a wide character. 

The cravings are always preceded by an inaction or a low 
degree of action in the organ involvcil, hut it is to be noted that 
inaction or Ipw degree of action is not necessarily followed by 
these pains, presumably beciuse the supply of nutrition which is 
necessary to the production of the vital condition which has its 
coincident in the |)ain, for one reason or another, is withheld ; 
either through lack in the system or l>ecause of extreme calls in 
other directions. One does not feel himself " aching for a walk " 
after a ten-mile ti-amp. The itching of our skin does not occur 
at once after the skin has })een nibbed to siitisfaction. A craving 
for sweets or for a (xirticular \iand does not claim our attention 
imme<liatcly after we have iiarUiken of sweets or the particular 
viand in quantity ; we do not hunger immediately after eating 
heartily. We do not long for the odour of roses after spending 
an hour or so in a rose garden, nor do we crave light in mid-day, 
nor sounds in the intermissions of an orchestral concert. 

In each case there must be a period of antecedent rest The 
itching skin has not receiveil its usual stimulation, or else its 
supply of initrimcnt htis l>een abnormally large ; the craving for 
a particular taste arises after a lack of the viand which supplies 
it ; hunger comes after fasting ; the longing for a rose odour 
comes when Ave have had no flowers ; we long for the light in 
the night, for sound in the desert quiet. 

When, ia considering the pains of i*estriction, we step 
beyond the siniide cravings we arc on more doubtful ground, 
and I think it best, in order to avoid breaking into the 
continuity of our argument, to discuss the analysis of these 
more com plicated states in Appendix 1. to this chapter, in 
which I think the reader will lind corroboration of the view 
here expressed. 

At the moment I must be content to mention briefly the 
most prominent examples. 

J^esire is a state which is acknowledged to involve 
repression of activities, and I think there is no doubt that it 
must also be acknowledged to be painrul. 

In Despair the ])ermanency of the thwarting of our desires 
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i« oiiiphaBised, and lif*re the pain tti)i>cai'8 in an extreme form. 
Doubt and llesitaney ^ are also <;eiienii stiites which imply 
restriction, and are nt)lably painful ; and ro also DisapfHunt- 
nient, which involves the thwartin<; of an out<^f»in^ thought 
in ex|>cctation. 

I^*t us l(H)k for a moment at another side of the question. 

In what has gone before we have seen that artificial 
restriction of an activity which would naturally occur 
involves a gain«»d capacity for pleasurc-j^ettin^ in connection 
with this activity when it dues occur. All the states which 
involve the ix»moval of the restrictive c<»nditions above 
referre<I to ouf^ht, theivfore, to lie pleasant; and such we find 
them to Ik?. The satisfaction of rravings. the attainment of 
desir****, the fullilment of ex)»ectations, ai-e notably delightful. 
(five the i(h*al fullilment of exiK*<'tation inHt4'ad of the ob- 
struction of n«>n-exp<r.tation added to desin*, and we remove 
the excessively painful state of despair, gaining antici|»ation, 
which is a very full pleasure. 

Kven whfre there is a vibi'atit)n l>etwiM»n e.\jK»ctation ond 
non-ex|M>ctatiou — i.e. uhen after despair we have Iloiie 
only— there will 1h» a ivtum «»f activity, which should in- 
volve consi(h lable pl«»;vsur«». immediately followtil by non- 
exiH,ftatiou painfuliicss. We finti IIo|h» on«? of our most 
emphatic emotional stut4»s, as th«*v are eomnionlv calbnl. 
Tliis is duo, I think, not so much to its tru<* emotional 
elements as U* the large total ofhrt of ph>HHiiit> and \Ki\u 
involviMl in the stat«* as aU>ve des<*rilK*d. Why \\v always 
tenti to call ph*a^nif*p:iin ipialities emotional. I have lrie<l to 
shc»w in a pn*\itius ( hapter. Where aversion i«i involvt*ii, 
pleasunddf* n^lief is (»btained by a loss of e.\|-*< Ution. The 
attainment ol an ex|*c«'tation after a t4'm|M»ruy di.*(ap|Miint- 
nient, even wh«Te lh*» pain of disap|>oiiitni«-nt has failwl to 
coni«» into notiro ; tip* .«ettlem»»nt of lM»|n'f aftir the ronflirt 
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of doubt ; the will-act after the strain of hesitancy ; ^ — all 
have connected with them such wide pleasure as we shouhl, 
aprioH, expect to find. The delights of liberty after i-estraint 
are proverbial. 



Pleasuues and Tains of llvrERNOuMAUTv 

We have been dealing above with the indirect pains 
caused by restriction and with the pleasures attained by 
nonnal action after unusual rest. If we turn to the pleasures 
and pains connected with hypcrnormal activity, we are able 
to take broader ground. 

Attention, from our point of view, may be considered as 
determined by relative hypcmormality of action in the 
organ involved in the production of the content attended to, 
the relation to the coexistent activities making up the back- 
ground of consciousness, out of which the content which is 
attended to arises. Such hypernormality of action under our 
theory implies pleasure or pain except at the time when 
pleasure passes into pain, and then it implies a condition 
of so-called neutral excitement. Attention is so frequently 
pleasurable or painful that Dr. James Ward, as we have 
seen above, has based his theory of pleasure-pain directly 
upon its ellectiveiK^ss. It cannot be doubted, at all events 
that many powerful states of pleasure -pain are states of 
marked attention, the more intense the former the stronger 
the latter.^ 

lUit it must be noted that we are here treating attention 
in a wide way ; the delicate i)lay of thought with which the 
term attention is usually associated in our minds in reflection 

» Cp. W. .laiiH's, /'xi/r//., ii. Wl\\ .''.30. 

' Cf. .Sully, Til'' Jlumau Miinl, i, 1(»3 ; and Stuinpf, 7'o)i]>sijrhohMji\-^ 
I 68. ' 
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is iioUibly clase to the state which we aill iii(liiret\:ut, it 
being iin|x>88iblc to attend to fine distinctions of the difl'er- 
entiatcd qualities tlicniselves where the si»ecial algedonic 
([ualitics are prominent, as we shall see below. 

Question arises when we consider those cases of attention 
which are claimed to l>c neutral for long i>eri(Mls, and there- 
fore a|)art from the momentary neutndity obUiined at the 
moment of {mssage from pleasure to |>aiii, i-efonx^d to above. 
Considerable thought has been given to this subject of 
late.* rn>fessor Ikiin takes stn>ng ground in favour of these 
neutral sUites of att4»ntion or " excitement,'* as he c;ills them. 
Tersonal intmsiN'ction leads me to agree with Mr. Sully that 
these stxites of attention are really widely, but dindy, pleasure- 
{Klin Umetl. They often become suddenly marke<lly painftd, 
and this implii-s that they were previously slightly painful, 
even though not so n*eogniseil. When; e.xcitement seems 
great and still not notably pl>':LsumbIe or painful, I seem to 
note in the state a continuous shifting of gionnd — new con- 
tonto in succession, vivid in many ca.s<>s but without stability 
of pleasure-pain plisiso. This shifting of content is indecid 
implie<l in tli.' common-sense meaning of the wonl "excite- 
ment" Surprise, which may be called jxtr nrrlknct the 
emotion c»f effective attention, and which ri«)fessor lUiin 
thinks a g«HMl example of indilfeient excitement. ap|iears to 
hie to pn'>«ent, on tlif> contniry. a distinct cr»riolNiiation of (he 
jMisition lieie nph«'ld For ceitainly surprise t^ives a ple:i.sur- 
alde element to the ludicrous, and the gen«Tal dc|ii:ht in 
surpiises is indi(*at«Hl by the cinwds attracted to the |>anto- 
iiiime and the ciinis I*v the .siti.Hfu( tion tlirv olit.iia in mere 
clownish nc»veltit's. 

The nifMitinii of novelties turns our th<iiiM|it to another 
rorr(»lM)ratif)ii. Ap:iit fiom tlio emotional stirpiiHc-e(iiii|»oiient 
\vhi< h is n«»t alway- pn'«ii'nl, novelty in nm^t rases implies a 

» J/iM*/. Nm. 48, 49. 6«. aiifl 50. 
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shifting of content to regions which have not lately been pro- 
minent, and therefore the activity of well -prepared organs, 
the use of surplus stored force. The pleasures of novelty 
indeed could have been looked for on a pi-iori grounds if 
they were not forced upon us.^ Of this we speak again in 
Chap. Vl/ 

Coupled with the pleasures of variety go those of unity. 
The emphasis of a common bond between two co-presented 
objects implies the action, upon one organ, of stimuli from 
two separate sources — that is, a hypernormal action in the 
organ determining the unity. If this organ has been well 
nourished we should expect the result to be pleasurable ; 
and such we find it to be in a lai-ge body of cases. But in 
many cases of such conjunction of activities, of course, the 
amount of available force stored up must be small, and we 
ought to find, as we do, many unities which give us no notice- 
able pleasures. This point also is discussed further in 
Chap. VI. 

General conditions of oi*ganic vigour imply conditions of 
storage, and hence pleasure in activity when it arises. This 
is recognisable as to general physical activity, and in the 
more del ion to regions of consciousness covers those so-called 
cases of spontaneous activity {i.e. action produced by stimuli, 
so small in degree as to be unrecognised) which are always 
ple.'vsurable. 

§ 8. Let us turn now t^ consideration of states involving 
fixity of contont. 

' It is to 1m' imtcMl tli.it \.iii<'tiis may l»r(r»iMr iioii-pIo.-usuraMc ami wvn 
painful. Tin* o\<M'ssiv«' action wliitli tliry imply l<»r the system at lar^'e 
(«honI(l aftrr a time l»rin^ pMioral r\liausti«)n ami lain. W'p \\\u\ oursi'lvts 
" tiic<l " ol rvoi-inuniiig ntunrss, an<l loni^ini; (or rr^t. That this ponnal 
rxliaustion is tin* cansr of (In* •lisn;^rr<altlfn«'s.s is »\ii|»'nt (lom the (act that 
x\\\v\\ \vr» ail* vcrv tii'Ml of vaiictv xvc tin<l aiiv "^titnulation tlivai'H'.-aM.'. \\ ,• 
sfM'k ic|M»m» linm n// stimulation. 
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To uiako a thorough exnniinatiou in this dii-ection it will 
be necessary to examine practically the whole mental field, 
and such examination in itself would break too much into 
our argument at this i>oint. What is uwiv, there are other 
obstacles to the complete discussion of this subject here. To 
the difficulty resulting from lack of common agreement as to 
the analysis of menial states, is to be added another equally 
formidable, and one that csi)ecially affects our consideration, 
viz. that the acceptance of the general pleasuio-imin theory 
which I defend neccs.s;ii ily implies a considenibh* rearrange- 
ment of mental phenomena in cliissification, and such re- 
arrangement, of course, cannot be atteni[»ted here. As 
debatable ground must be avoiihul, omissions which might 
oUierwise bo inexcusable may \h* pardoneil. 

An an rxaiii|ilc of tliis Hiniciilty it may U» iioinl that F'rofiH«mr 
Bain triMti of roiLiiii "onioliunii of iiitollctt" TIi4*«m*, r\r<*|>t ku fni 
M iliej ore ntliicitile U* euiolions elm^ulietv <liM*ii««Htl \*y him (oi. 
«ir|»ri^), turn out l*» U» dimply j»|pa-umMr or iciinful riin<liti<*no. \N «• 
find it im|MHwiM*> to l<M»k n[Min an cm<»tion a< a mm' r(impK*x of 
plt'iisureA or |>ain»<, aii«l ihiTi'fore siirh a tl:i^'»irir.itii»n r«*«|«iin'* rc%i«i«»n 
fn>ni our Ktaui)|Hiiiit. Th<*n' may U* ilitlirulty in «l«xHlin;; iih«'th<-r 
Anp»r ami |»rnl«» aiv plrasurahlp or jwiinful, hut thfir <>nioti«<ii.i1 
chArartt-r M'maiu*. T.ike away the j»h*n*urt» an*l pain rn»m the 
intvlh^tual Matr, however, an* I the **emotioll^ of int« llr« t ' <liNi|»|iear. 
Thi>» wt-ni* ti> nif to ar^j'n* ron<-1u^ivfly ajain^t I*i«'f* ••••r Kiin'o clari- 
fication in thi^ lenticular. 

We must cont«»nt oui-selves hen» with a m«'ie .sketch (>f 
method and a few marked exain|>l4's, lefriiin;: the irad<*r to a 
fuller tivatmeiit of the .sulij«vt in ApiK-ndix II. 

In this coiim^ctioii the ph'asuri*5 of n^st ami relief nml tin* 
pains of n*stiirtioii nill nvpiin* litth* atteiitinn. For although, 
as we liavt* seen, tln^v arv. <iiily for coiivonience rlnv***! n|<itt 
fnim pleasuH'S and painn of actixity, this fi|M*(ial detachment 
arises from the very tact that the ronteiit.^ of which tiiev 
are <pialiti«*.n ate ko shitting and indetinile that ue are al»)t* 
to study thrill <*nly on the \iid(* liti<*9 of syHt^'mie function 
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iiig. lu all mental fields, whether sensational, emotional, or 
intellectual, rest after high degrees of tension is pleasurable, 
and restriction of functioning of which we are capable is 
painful, in the wide way already described. We shall 
restrict the discussion, therefore, to the pleasures and pains of 
active functioning. 

§ 9. If conditions alter or are alterable so that without 
change of content the relations between activity and nutri- 
tion vaiy, or may be made to vary, we should be able to note 
corresponding changes in pleasure-pain phase. Fixity of 
content on its physiological side implies the functioning of 
the same organs during the time of the continuance of the 
content. Increase of the intensity of a content therefore 
implies relatively increased acti^^[ty of organic functioning, 
and this involves changed relations between the amount of 
action and the capacity of the organ for action. We may 
therefore rightly demand of our theory some information 
here. 

The examination is greatly aided by one implic4ition of 
the general theory, viz. that if we can discern laws relative 
to pleasure-pain i)hases by the study of some one region con- 
venient for examination, we should be able to find traces of 
the same laws in other mental regions. Clearly, we must 
begin with Sensation, where as nowhere else we arc able to 
alter at will the relations of activity to nutrition. 

The study of sensational functioning undertaken with 
great fulness for other })syehophysical purposes has led Pro- 
fessor Wundt to formulate a law as to the relation of pleasure- 
pain to increasing intensity of sensational content.* Mo finds 
that increasint^ intensity of sensation is accompanied by a 
rapi<l increase' of jilcasure np to a niaxinnnn, then by an even 

* Srr aKo r»»in»l»oi;itioii liy Jamos Waul, I'unj. Jh'it.^ art. *' Psyclioloi^v ** : 
llorwicz, r.fUih. Atinht^v, iii. l.'2. 
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more rapid decrease to a {Kjint of indid'ercnce, and beyond 
that is accoti))Kiiiicd by an increasing pain. 




The diagiani above, taken from his J*hysioh>f/iscJu Psycho- 
i**9^ ^ P* ^^^ (^^^^ edition), explains the law j^iaphically. 

The horizonUd line indicates the (*eneml *' thn'shold " of 
sensation and alno of pleasure-pain. The solid -line curve 
indicates the rise of si'ns4itiou according; to whnt is known as 
" Weber's law." The lise of this curvr aUive tlie horizontal 
indicates increase of intensity. The dotted • line curve 
indicat4is the alteration of ph*ii.sure and of )»;iin inU.*n.sity 
corn*s|K>ndin^ with increase of s^^nsational inti'usity ; all 
above the horizontal line indiaitinj^ pleasuie, all below 
indicating i»ain, and intensity l»eing repn'sent<'«l by distance 
from tlie horizontal. 

This law certainly .stands the le.st of geneml oliservation, 
but refpiinis considi^ruhon ItecauM* of its implicit ilenial in 
the asset t ion occasionaUy met with that S4ime sensations are 
painful however h>w U* their dtH;ri*e of inti'Uhity, and «»theni 
pleasurable howev<*r high it Im*.' To this iie fihall letuin 
after having consideieil ri*it4iin (»ther iMunts. 

• Tp . for iiiiUnce, S|*iir>er*t /VyrA., i 772 IT ; ^\m CJnrn^y, /Virrr «•/ 
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§ 10. Let us now take again the standpoint occupied in 
the beginning of this chapter. Confer § 2. 

1. As we have already seen, an oi^an may theoretically 
have capacity to act which is exactly and only equalised to the 
demand involved in the stimulus that comes to it ; and such 
may be held to be the case where the stimulation to activity 
is constant. This exact constancy, however, is probably 
seldom, if ever, reached. On the other hand, there will often 
be a near approach to this equivalence, and with organs 
habitually acting to what seem constant stimuli, or to those 
of regular and rapidly recuning rhythm, we should expect 
to find a wide region of activity very close to this theoretical 
equivalence and vibrating on either side of it. 

2. The inconstancy of environmental conditions, however, 
makes it probable that for the great mass of organs, even 
where this approach to equivalence appears, there will be 
sufficient inconstancy of stimulus to bring about some capacity 
for storage of surplus force however small, and hence capacity 
for the use of such surplus stored force upon occasion, even 
though this use may be possible for a very short time only. 
This storage-capacity will vary in amount somewhat in pro- 
portion to the variability of the stimulus and to the import- 
ance of vigorous action whenever the stinmlus occurs. 

3. Whether this capacity for storage exists or not, there 
is no case in which it is impossible to conceive the conditions 
existing where the amount of energy demanded by the 
stimulus in reaction will be greater than the amount actually 
appearing in the reaction thereto. 

4. All organs which have capacity to, and do store surplus 
force must do so by virtue of a regular or spasmo<lic supply 
of nutriment in excess of demand ; hence, if the normal 
action of such organs be restricted, there will at first occur 
storage, and, when its limils are passed, then obstruction of 
the processes of nutritive absorption and consecpient excess- 
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ive action widely distributed in those organs proilucing the 
moveineDt of niitiitive currents. Inherited manner of growth 
may bring capacity for storage and iucixMseil nutrition to 
make storage poAsible, even before any distinct action has 
brought about the call for nutrition. 

5. Action occurring after such obstruction will bring 
about the liberation of more energy in iwiction than is 
demanded for ecjuivaleuce with the stimulus, or, in other 
words, will use surplus stored force, anil this usually in 
pro]K)rtion to the amount of the previous restiiction of 
activity. 

6. The use of surplus stored force will also oauir at the 
beginnings of hy]>en)orniaI activity after normal conditions ; 
the amount of stored force, however, occurring without 
abnonnal restriction will not be relatively large, hence in 
such cases will l>e soon used up. 

7. Stimuli which involve more energy given than can be 
reacted to e<piivalently, if continued, will not be followed 
by a reverse condition, unless in abnormal cases there be a 
sudden inflow of nutriment On the other hand, where with 
given stimuli the reaction shows mon* tlian e^piivalent 
IKitency, and wht^n the stinmli are continued, the disproi>or- 
tion will deerease as the surplus stonnl f«)rce is used up, and 
then the n*lation of energies will l»e likely to l>e reversed, 
as we shall see Ih»1ow. Where the enei-gy iiivoI\i*i| in the 
stimulation Ls of higher ))Otency than that involve<l in the 
reaction, a rtHlurtion of intensity of stimulus may bting the 
two into cf pi i valence, but, unless the stimulus is dijicdnlinuetl 
and rest su|KTvenes, or a sudden increaH<> of nuti intent to tlie 
active organ take plaro, there can obUiin no rondition where 
the energ>' of nsaction is greater than that railed for by the 
8tinmlati<in. 

8. If an organ be acting approximately in amount just up 
to its ciipacity, incieaso of amount of stnnulus iiill involve 
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the use of such surplus stored force as it has (which may be 
practically nothiug). After this has been used so far that the 
energies involved in both stimulus and reaction are equiva- 
lent, continuance of the hypemormal stimulus will, involve 
conditions where the energy involved in the reaction will be 
less than equivalent to that called for by the stimulus ; and 
as the hypernornial stimulus continues or increases, the over- 
proportion of energy involved in the stimulus will increase 
rapidly. 

§ 11. Let us translate what has gone before into pyscho- 
logical language, and at the same time look for correspondence 
with facts of experience : — 

1. Iruliffcreiice : a stale which is ntilhcr pleasurable nor 
painful is theoretically possible, htt, sti'idly speaking, will 
probably be seldom readied. On the other Jiand, a contlition, 
varying so slightly either towards jyain or towards pleasure as 
to be pirictically indifferent, unll be very often reached, and, in 
fact, loUl be normal for those states of consciousness, which are 
determined by systemic activities. 

Of indifTercnee in general enough has already been said. Tlie 
fact of indillercnce is acknowledged in the mere statement of 
the problem. The real question at issue is whether indifference 
is a special state of mind of wide extent, and which exchuie^s 
pleasure and pain ; or whether it is a quality determined by 
those nicely balanced conditions which are intermediate 
between those i)roductive of pleasure and those productive of 
pain. I do not see that experience denies this last state- 
ment to which our theory would force us. One thing, at 
least, is certiiin as regards the matter of indi (Terence : the 
phase discovemble in sensation is traceable throughout all 
mental regions where there is fixity of content. There are 
emotions, as we have seen, which are so usually indifVerent 
as to lead to the claim that they can never appear otherwise. 
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Our noniial life of thought is often Apparently t4jtally devoid 
of either pleasure or pain. In fact the more pleasures and 
pains obtrude themselves, the less there can lie of emphasis 
of the contents to which the algedonic qualities are attached. 
It is only when practical indifference ap|>e:u3 that the 
fine relatione of p<<yrhic elements which thought implies cxui 
become prominent. 

2. A}Kirt from tJo' theorciUal ituiiffcrcfice alunr rrf erred to, 
any eonUnt vioi/ hrinrj jUfeisure vnder propter ct^mliiimm, 
alUwugh the jtieasinr vun/ be of rrri/ low dnjn*' and of very 
idwrt diiralioH. The ai^meiff/ for jfieoHinr-f/eifint/ in eonnedion 
u*ilh any sftecial eontcnt will dej)end vjxm the torwhUity of the 
appearnnee of tJie eontent in eonsciovsnesn and v^Mm its iwjkjrt' 
anee in t}u life of live individual. 

Any sensation may be felt phNisumhly if the ot^n 
involved be well rested and the action Ik; n«»t too sud<leuly 
iricrcasetl. If f»ome sen?iations ap|>oar to lie di«i;:reeable even 
at their lowest intensity, it is because we cannot easily 
induce the action at a sufliciently low degree* for ex|)erinient, 
attention U'ing retainwl ; or In^cause the mnditions of stor- 
age in the organs involved are inappreciable in c*oiLse<|uence 
of the constancy of stimulus. 

The smell of onions to most p*»ople is intens4*ly dis- 
agreeable ; but that it is pleasant in very slight degrt*t* is 
evident from the fact that if u5mhI in small quantities it 
gives an acknowledi^iMlly fine flavour to certain food com- 
binations, which flavour is due entirely to <Mlour, for 
it is well known that the f»ni(Ui has practically no d(*cided 
tast4\ 

The activities that are always known as paniful and never 
as pl<»asumble, e.g. rutting, lareniti<in, etc.. aie, as wc hare 
already seen, due to the conditions of ex|K*riment, which are 
such as to n<H'e5<»itate excessive activitv in the or'^ans in- 
volved. 
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Neumlgic pains ^ are so excessive that the contents to 
which they are attached lose all prominence, and we do not 
recognise the pleasurable phase of the same contents, if they 
occur, as related to our state of previous agony. 

Fear is genemlly looked upon as a most painful state. It 
can, indeed, with difficulty, be separated from spasmodic 
painfulness. If, however, we pay close attention to the 
muscular components of fear, which are the special psychic 
elements whicli fix the state, I think it not impossible to 
trace it in a pleasurable phase. Let one walking in the 
darkness and hearing footsteps behind him ddiberaldy 
quicken his pace, he will catch the beginnings of the marked 
components of fear, but not unpleasantly. There is a well- 
known fascination which leads boys and men to go as near 
to dangerous things as they dare, and then flee from them. 
Fascination implies pleasui*e-getting out of the performances 
involved. 

Most thinking, it appears to me, is mildly pleasant. 
Where it is indifTcrent or painful we divert our thoughts — 
that is, we restrict the appearance of a given content, which 
has become too constant, so that when it arises natumllv 
after a time of rest the pain is gone, and we grasp the thought 
as we do only when we are gainers of pleasure. Cp. Sidg- 
wick. Methods of Ethics, p. 125, in corroboration. Von Hart- 
mann, it must be noted, holds that tlie relation of two ideas 
seems to Ikj absolutely indiHerent up to the line where the 
intensity of the Vorstellnngcn becomes so strong that pain 
ensues {AX srit Kant, p. 280). 

* The etiology of ncuial'^ia is not clainuMl to bo detenniiic*!, and natnmlly, 
therefore, the lasis of thtse |>ains cannot be untlrrstootl. It seems to nje 
proKiblo, liowovcr, that thoy may be caused somewliat as are the |iaius of 
inflammation referred to below, if. by some dfiniifjement that brings n 
strong excitation fn»m i>iie organ to Inar on a nerve inca|KibIe of rrs{H>nding 
to so bigli a stimtiliis. A chan«:e switching off, as it weie, of a strong cm rent 
to A line of great resistance. 
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It may be well to consider here an apparent exception to the 
rule that activity in a well-nourished organ gives pleasure. 

The pains connected with inflammation arc resultant from 
stimulation, by pressure or otherwise, of parts which are 
exceptionally well supplied with blood, and must be supposed 
therefore to act efficiently; but the psychosis is certainly 
notably painful on the whole, although exceedingly delicate 
stimulation of an inflamed surface is pleasant. 

A certain amount of the pain may be directly caused by 
hypcmormal action due to the blood pressure, but it seems 
highly probable that the mass of the pain is caused by hyper- 
stimulation of nervous tracts affected by the parts artificially 
nourished. 

The hy}>er{esthetic condition of the inflamed parts shows 
that exceedingly small stimuli serve to call forth enough 
energy to produce such powerful effects as under normal con- 
ditions could only be caused by very strong stinmlL An 
increase of the stimulation to any degiee will therefore pro- 
duce excessive activity brainwavd, and should give us extreme 
pain, as we experience it. 

3. There will he no cane in which a content cannot ajjpear in 
painful pliase if tlic intensili/ of its jnrscntation Jk sufficiently 
great. 

I know of no sensational experience wliich, even if 
pleasurable nonnally, cannot be experienced disagreeably if 
intensity be increased or prolonged. What is more, tliere are 
many sensations very nearly indifferent as a ride, and scarcely 
traceable in pleasurable phase, which may appear painful in 
the extreme under serious over-exercise. 

The conscious states connecteil with the intestinal 
activities are so far indifferent that they are out of attention 
until some time when subject to excessive stimulation they 
give excruciating pain. We gain here an explanation of 
those cases of disease which bring pain in regions in which 
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we otherwise appear to be without sensation. In normal 
health these organs work in a reflex way with indifference, 
and so far as their coincidents come into consciousness at 
all, they do so merely as part of the background of our mental 
life. They have no power to store surplus force, so that 
under liypernormal stimuhis they at once bring about a phase 
of pain. Mr. Spencer, as already noted, has taken the ground 
that there are certain sensations, such as sweetness, which 
can never be disagreeable, liowever intense they are. It may 
be that certain tastes which are usually pleasurable are so 
identified in name with the pleasurable quality that the 
observer will fail to use the same tenn in describing the 
painful phase of the same content But Mr. Spencer's 
illustration is not a happy one. Sweetness, if intense, is 
exceedingly disagreeable to some people within my experience, 
and even I, who am ordinarily fond of sweets, find no 
difficulty in obtaining disagreeablcness from an excessive 
stimulus in this direction. C}>. on this general subject 
Mantegazza, Physiologie de la Douleur, pp. 109, 110. 

Joy is looked upon as a typical state of pleasure -getting, 
and justly so. But for all this usual connection with 
pleasure, excess of joy brings an exhaustive pain from which 
often the name joy may be altogether detached, although " a 
joy which is almost pain " is a recognised state. I>ooking 
beyond emotion, we see that any content of thought, if 
steadily presented with intensity, ])ecomes painful. Thus 
Mrs. Browning in one of her sonnets says — 

Oh, oHtertiin (cried Reason as slic woke) 
Your best and gladdest tliou^hts but long cnonj^h 
And tliey will all prove sad enough to sting. 

If we stcj) beyond the normal we may instance the severe 
pain connected with those morbid cases of idi^c Jiir which 
seem to j)resent the typical disease of attention. In cases of 
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excessive weakness caused by illiiesjs, ur in cusos of depres- 
sion of circulation, such as occurs with sadness, we should 
ex|>ect the organ whose action is involved in the thought to 
be in poorly nourished condition. Under just such circum- 
stances we And it painful to think ; we naturally allow the 
movement from in)ag<> to image without attention. Any 
thought which involves attention we find painful. So it is 
also when we liave l)een (or a long time mentally active. 
The tirc<lness is hanl to define, diiricult to isolate, but wc 
find this certainly; that the painful tiredness comes with 
thought in the direction in which we have been active. Thus 
we find that change of direction of tliought is onlinarily 
efficient to remove the pain. iStill in cases where the 
activity has been long continued, where we may presume 
that the surplus ent^rgy has l>een in genend exhausted, w«' 
find, as we should ex|H?ct, pain in thinking in general, which 
can only be relieved by total rest from thought.* 

4. In pntjKU'lwn to thr plra,wrr-f/ivi»f/ cn}Htritff of a cofUrHi 
tJitre comes into exist rncf a witlr jniin if tJtvi amti ttt's np^wai^nce 
in cowmioHsnr^s W uhnonnally rrsinctM (a). Ih\*tuUy juti^fut 
stntfs which indiaitf cnitociiy for sj>fruil (utivituH may ariae at 
timfjt hffort the xjM-rial actirity hos Itrrn stimi^latfti ur eX' 
jKrunrrd (//). 

(a) The teoihing here is, first, that any pleasure whidi 
has been cxjicricncf^l may U* cravinl ; and that in gcMiend th<* 
strength and |>ain of the craving in pn)]N)rtionate to the amount 
of pleasure whirh it is |MkHsible to gain in any s|M*cial din*ction.' 

In the regions <if >«.»ns;ition this genend law warcely re- 
quires illustration; nor in eniotirmal and intidhM.tual artivity, 

* It i« rotiitiimily t)ioii;;ht that « h»nKv of ilirrrtion i% aU «iiHiri#tit for 
healthy •rttoti. Mr. T^wr^ thoiii^ht that aliiKHt %\\ tirMo«**« «m pf«vriitAbl«> 
by chati|i^ of arti\it). l>ut iMTratigalion ^A Ut«> »«>ult| Wm»\ u« to IitImt* that 
fxir^ of «rti%jty in any r<^ion of min<l wiU tir«* nut th« »huU thiaklng 
betoi;. anil that totnt tmX i« « nrrf««tty for br^iUltful artiou. 

' Kvitlrutly tlierr are ucgati« nhuae artnitm «rv |iCM:tic-An/ ocrcr pi«** 
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if we acknowledge the essential bond between craving and 
desire. Even in cases where pleasure-getting is weak we 
experience cravings. Children and the less intellectual of 
men crave the experience of anger of a low degree, and 
hence probably the beginnings of the simulated anger of 
games among children and the contests of men, the repre- 
sented delights of triumph being secondary. Tlie craving to 
experience the stimulus of fear leads to the braving of 
dangers, where there is no incentive in imitation or applause. 
Surprise is craved notably by children. The thinker whose 
habit of attention to his thought-sequences is interrupted, 
finds himself experiencing very much the same indefinite 
uneasiness whicli the active man feels after prolonged 
muscular restraint. 

(h) We learn, in the second place, that cravings may arise 
apart from their known object — indefinite longings for what 
one knows not, the outcome of restriction in nutritive courses 
which are urged to activity by stimuli connected with the 
natural processes of inherited growth, but too dim to be 
recoj^nised. Notable instances are those va^jue feelings of 

o o o 

physical uneasiness wliicli are tlie common experience of 
both sexes when they readi the age of puberty. 

Cravings, dcsiivs, imply capacity to act efTectivcly ^ and 
with pleasure, and this brings us to our next point. 

5. All nppcavanrc of coufrnt.'i ocnirrinfj after snrh irsfrir^ 
iioriy as has just hrai noted, k'HI he plcasurahle in some 
degree, ami v snail y in jiroportion to the degree of the anterior 
e ravings. 

8!iral»le--that is, whirli never nrcumulatc surplus stored energy, the supply 
being ]>ra('tir.'illy variable with the deinan*! ; in such cases tliere will lie no 
expel ieuco of craving ]»:nu in connection with the. inactivity of tho organ. 
The functioning of the kidneys gives us a case in point. 

' To cover such cases as desire for succejw, I would note that efTectiveucsa 
may l>e relative only ; desire implies effectiveness of tho action for the 
individual who desires, not elfectivcness of <ine action as against another. 
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Tliat is, all satisfactions of cravings and desires are in 
themselves pleasurable, and the vividness of the pleasure 
gained is in general proportionate to tlie strength of the 
craving or desire which has preceded. I think there will be 
no question raised as to the validity of tliis law in its widest 
range. [The common proverb says, " Hunger is the best wnce." 
The word desirable \n often need as cquivnlent to " thnt which will give 
pleasure."] 

6. AU beginnings of vivid ajyj^earaTi^ccs of contents whidi 
have been before present in consciousness will be pleasurable in 
some degree {exceptiiuf tlu narrow region whore pleasure- capacilg 
is projcticaUy kicking); tlwugh the pleasure will be of sliort 
duralian unless tlierc luis been a previous time of lum-aj^pcar- 
ance. This necessarily caiTves ivilh it Uie implicalion thai 
pleasure is not always determined by antecedent artificial 
restriction of rise in conseiofisness, but may be dctci'mined by 
simple increase of intensity of cofUent. 

l*leasure is not always mere satisfaction of desire, as has 
been so often held. All use of surplus stored force will bring 
pleasure, even if the elements brought into action have not 
reached the limits of stoi^e, and hence have not brought 
craving- pain. [Eating is pleasant, even if we have not felt the 
cravings of hunger.] 

Our ordinary sensory field as it appeara in consciousness 
has, it seems to nic, the slight balance in favour of pleasure 
which comes with such beginnings of activity. Our senses 
are constantly changing the scope of their activity in small 
ways, and witli the change comes slight pleasure. Apart 
from our sensations, which are detennined directly by en- 
vironmental stimuli, the great mass of our conscious states 
seems to me to have this slightly pleasurable tone where the 
flow is easy and not forced through habits of atten- 
tion.' Sjwntaneity (so called) under this theory implies 

' Cp. again SiOgwick, McVtod* of Ethics^ \\ ]2;'». 
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pleasure ; and I tliiuk common observation bears me out in this 
respect. Wide fields of low-grade pleasure-getting thus reached 
form the groundwork of sesthetic effects ; although cravings 
and their satisfactions are used as making centres of interest 
(note, eg.,, the use of discords and tlieir resolution in music). 
In Chap. VI. this is treated more at length. 

7. Apart frovi certain very exceptional cases, contents, if 
jHiinfvly will not bccoinc indifferent nor pleasurable if tlveir 
intensity continues or increases. On tlie other hand, if a con- 
tent be pleasurable, continuity o)' increase of intensity wiU 
result in decrease of the pleasure until it readies indifference 
and is replaced by jxiin. Pain never fades into pleasure by 
continuance of intensity wUlumt intermediate reduction to 
indifference, and seldom even thits. In a great majority of 
cases reduction of intensity "unll reduce pain to indifference, but 
never into pleasuraMeness, unless tlie content disappears (posi- 
tively or relatively) for a time from consciousness. 

Once in a while we experience slight active pains which 
without change of content turn into pleasures of low degree 
without perceptible reduction of the stimulus. "We j»et 
used to the pain," we say. Such cases remind us of tlie 
" second wind " wliich athletes tell of, evidently produced by 
the starting up of nutritive conditions wliich are in excess of 
the demand, and which therefore not only build up tlie 
wearied nerve, but place it in condition to react in higher 
degree than the stimulus demands. Many methods in thera- 
peutics aim to break down acute pain by supplying additional 
nutriment to tlie affected organ i-athcr tlian by attempting to 
reduce tlie cause of excessive stimulus. Such cases of pain- 
reduction without reduction of the intensity, however, form 
the exception which makes prominent the rule that we must 
decrease activity if we are to decrease the painfulnoss of the 
content prcseiitcd. The reduction of i)aiiifuliiess by the pro- 
cess of intensity-reduction may bring us to the point of 
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iudifrercnce, and the reduction of intensity niny be such as 
to involve the disappearance of the content from conscious- 
ness, but mere reduction of intensity cannot normally bring 
about effective activity and the attainment of pleasure which 
goes with it, unless there has been a period of rest — ^a period 
of disappearance of the content involved.^ That continuance, 
or even mere increase, of intensity where we are getting 
pleasure eventually brings reduction of that pleasure; alto 
that reduction of intensity where wo are gaining ph^asure 
reduces the pleasure, — are conclusions iuvolved in our theory, 
and the commonplace acknowledgment of this is found in 
the general and unquestioned recognition of the evanescence 
of all pleasure alreaily referred ta This retpiircs no illustra- 
tion,' 

8. IncrcaM' of inUnsUif, irfurc a cutUeni u imfiffnTni, may 
at once proiiuce pain, but normally it trill at fimt inttdnee 
pleasure, xrhirh may lad htU a mommi and br itcarcdy 
traceable, and tchich in any event trill rapidly disapjitar, 
if the incTfosrd ,^imiilus he cant i nurd, until indtffrrcncc be 
again reached, when it trill beyin to Ik painful, and this pain 
trill rapidly ifttrease. 

The la^t stati^nient covers the ground of Wundts law, 

' ThU i« ill tliorou|«li acconl with Uie f*cti which, as »• tliall prtwoUj 
tre, iVofeMor Si«lf;iii«k |>r«-««iits at an objection to Wutiilt't law, wit. thmi 
certain ienntion« remain ditairrerable under rvtloccd intrii«itj until tli^jr 
teoooie iodiirctriit and then vanith. 

' Some Aiiiarrtit rxrrptt<»n« dr<i«*rv<> notir« here 

It ta « fart, aa notni hy Mt. <iuinry, that if we l«iok at a feitly lighlail 
firld, and a|^iii virw it throtii'h a Mue kImm, w«> will, in the emmd raaa, wm 
a Inn int4>nM! Idu«', hut drrirr a |d«>asitre from the hluenrea. Tki* eeemt t« 
five a caan whcte dn-rraee of ttimulue i« an immeiliiite rawee of fd^atnre. It 
U not clear, hoMevrr, that the |dra»ur« rm^hed la due ai all to the |<attk«kr 
bluenean of K'nue H|«vilic tf^t, hat to the blueuoMi aa a whole, wbic^ by 
shifting of the eje mutt phmIucw tummttionally a biiclirr degte* af hhm 
tttmulation ; hut the piratute liera obtained it evidently tlto eD«i|dicmlM| bj 
the elfrrte of novelty and by aMM>« iatit e re«uitanta, at it alto the cat* vbeta 
we enjoy a odour more than a gtay con timing the colour (Kecbner, Kendkult 
«<. «& it. 2U). 
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above referred to, as I interpret it. I think its truth cannot 
be challenged. As here stated, it appears only as the partial 
application, in the circumstances most often met with, of a 
simpler law of wider import.^ 

We shall find, I think, the validity of the law incidentally 
proven in the points which have been already made. That, 
in cases where the capacity for pleasure is non-existent or of 
very low degree, an immediate change from indifference to 
pain will occur is evident under our theory, and is illustrated 
under point (3) ; the normal course, however, is as Wundt 
states it. Tiiat in all cases likely to become subjects of 
attention there is some capacity for pleasure, we have seen 
in discussing point (2). That increased intensity of stimulus 
will ordinarily, therefore, bring the content from indifference 
into pleasure-phase was shown in discussing point (6). That 
tliis pleasure-getting, so far as it is at all possible, will rapidly 
increase with increased intensity of stimulus, is an implication 
of our theory, and a fact which I think will not be denied. 

' Professor Sidgwick, in Methods of Ethics^ ]i. 182, has incidentally denied 
the validity of Winidt's law, as lio understands it, thus : that all disngrccable 
odours and flavours may bo made positively agreeable by diminution. '* I 
find," says h**, "sonic tlisagrceablc until tlioy become indifFcrent and tlu-n 
vanish." But Wundt's law, as sern from our standpoint, refers to the 
increase of intensity y and means that, if under such increase the stiinulns is 
not too high in degree, in the rise from hidijfcrencr pleasure will be noted 
before the advent of pain. Furthermore, our view, as stated above im- 
mediately before the deductive statement of Wundt's law, would show that 
decrease of a stimulus which was ijirinrf jmin could not (except in very 
exceptional cases of increased nutrition) «lo anything but ])rotlucc sensa- 
tions which would l)e ** disagreeable nnttl they become indifferent and then 
vanish." 

Before leaving this matter, I cannot help calling attention once again 
to the errors involved in the ordinary way of looking at pleasure- |»a in 
phenomena. Professor Sidgwick's |>oAitions would scarcely have l»cen reached, 
I think, had he not been imbued with the general notion of mo<Iern 
psychology that "feeling" is a form of mental vx\^t\*'ucc sui gr urn's, involving, 
I)«rha|w, action in f«|)ocial brain -sents; for how cls<^ can he hold it to l»c 
an objection to Wundt's law, referred to above, that ** pains of shame, 
disappointed ambition, wounded love, do not an|»ear to be distinguishable 
from the pleasures of fame, success, reciprocated alfection, by any degree 
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To increase a pleasure obtained in action in any nieutal 
region we always increase that action. lUit too well do 
we know that we cannot incrciise pleasui^e indelinitidy by 
this process. As wo have seen in discussing (7), the 
increase of ph^asure scKin reaches a niaxiniuni, and then 
begins to decrease until we reach a stale of indilVeitsnce. 
After a perio<l of indilference conies pain, inci easing 
indefinitely till exhaustion brings entire disappearance of 
the content 

This course, discovered in sensation, apj»ears thitmgh all 
regions of mental activity ir/ir/r the cotUeiU dof,'i ju4 chanffc; a 
I)oint which must l>e kept constantly in mind in such intro- 
8iK»ctive examination, for, aulomaticiilly, we tend to shift our 
field as soon as ]min lN»gins to In* felL Our consciousness 
reaches out natumllv to new contents which do not involve 
pain, unless there l>e a continuation of stimulation from 
without, which compels the continued attention \\\to\\ the 
same content Tiiis fact makes it virv dillirult to tmce the 
change of [minful intensity in stati^« not due to external 
stimuli, which we are abl«» U^ govern. In emotional life 
wc have a corroUiralivc example in fear, which, when 
continuous and extn*me, ceases in exhaustive inactitm, even 
though the object of ft?ar still l»e pnv'WMit. The same thing is 
exemplified even in the higher n'gions of complex thought 
The most reliable e<»rrolK>ration here is found in the morbid 
continuance of iW/#-.< Jixen, which c<»rtainly iMTome painful 

of itlUn^itj in tli<» itnprr^iona nr i«lra« «<r«»tii|citiir«l liy tli<* (•1«'a«iirrs saJ 
|Miiii« rr^iMxrtivrly " f Tti« im|iltr«tioii of Wuii<lt's U« in thi« roiiiirclHNi, 
ill my vi<*v, viouM not \w that th«> tltfT'-rriii-** x% to |>l<-aMir<> or |«iiii in 
Ui«*«* rrjjioni of vafintm rtititrnt implir* <liff«TPiir«» of iiitrti*itjr, ffr wt^ in 
rrUtion to »iuii«» f;rti<»r»l •t.in'hpl of intmtit). )>tit th.^t. if (}i#> ritntrnt «lo«i 
not •Uer, rliang*-* from normal n»n«hti«m ««i;;lit to « m**' tlir ■|»|irifan<rr 
of th<* rontfnt in otln-r |>)rA4iir^|iain pha«r« llmn %%%*\% .«'• irr tiormji. TTitta 
«e •liouM W^k for plia^urr in uliAmr, •mlttion, %%%*\ \*%\%Uy*\\ l(n«*«n), an*! 
fftr |Miu4 in fantr, fMi'-i-rvi. tk\\\ tyniiiaUictir attarlinuut <l*»t known, lint, I 
think, tnic*«al»U). 
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enough, and remain so as long as they are able to hold 
themselves in consciousness. In general, the influence of 
excessive action is recognised in the painfulness of extreme 
intellectual effort. We speak of " cnicking our brains over 
some taiigh problem," comparing thus the distress of the 
intellectual effort with the pain of extreme pressure. 

This law is not witliout apparent exception. As Horwicz 

has pointed out {Analysen^ iii. 2G), there is not always a change 

from pleasure through the indifference point to pain, although 

this is the normal course where the stimulus is of a high grade 

^ of intensity. This has been explained above at (7). 

If tlio intensity be of low grade (as is frequently noted in the 
case of warmth mentioned by Ilonvicz), with the decrease of the 
pleasure to the indifference point there often comes an increase 
of cai>acity through added nutritive supply to the parts affected, 
so that the inditl'erent point once being reached, may remain 
steady ; the nutritive supply having become adapted to the 
demand. 

It may be well here to notice further some objections to this 
law raised by Horwicz. Ho holds that a very slight stimuliu 
may bring pain, and increase of the stimulus pleasure. His 
examples, however, arc unfortunate. The light touch of tickling 
truly induces pain, while the more vigorous rubbing will bring 
pleasure ; but we are here evidently dealing with two sources of 
sensation, as we shall sec in Appendix 11. With the painful 
tickling there is brought about an increase of blood-supply to 
the affected parts, and this may momentarily acl<l to the tickling 
pain a touch-craving distress. The rubbing brings into activity 
nerves of touch, thus well nourished, and the pleasure arising 
evidently conies from organic activities different from those in- 
volved in the tickling. 

He argues, again, that a weak light brings a veritable "light 
hunger." Evidently this is pain of quite another source, due in 
great part to an unused supply of nutriment, which has been 
brought to the organ by the nutritive activities induced by the 
weak light stinmlation. 1 think, however, that it is not easy 
here to separaU^ sensational pain fnmi the pains of obstruction 
in more complex regions of mentality ; according to this view 
the *' light hunger " is really largely due to the ol>struction to 
the working out of many queries suggested by the dinmess of 
perception. 
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§ 12. Let us now proceed by another nulhod. In an 
indirect manner we may gain corroboration wliich approxi- 
mates to the test of ex}>erinient, by examining those means 
adopted for the avowed purpose of gaining pleasures and 
avoiding or lessening piiins. 

All men seek j^loasures, and, with most of us, where the 
search does not bring them naturally, we endeavour to 
produce them artificially. We ought to find, therefore, 
that the ste|»s taken to procure ])lMsurc are such as will 
increase the use of surplus stored force. 

We have learned in the guidance of our children to give 
them unusual rest before taking them to gatherings where 
prolonged pleasure-seeking is attempted, and we ourselves 
tend to take the same course. We have learned too that 
general excitement reduces our cajwicity for pleasure-getting 
in gencnd. Tiie use of well-rested organs is the basis of the 
pleasurc-se<*k(*r's universal search for novel t jf ; not absolute 
newness, but new arrangements of activities which have 
been cusU)mary, but not lately reiH»atfMl ; restoration of 
stimuli wjiieh for some time (>ast have not acted u{>on us. 
I think it can Ik* shown also — but the task cannot be 
undertaken here — that the delights obtaineil in the rei»artec 
of wit are in the main explicable as due to the lepiessiou 
of the suggestion of nienUd fields, well ctmnected with those 
primarily emphasised, until the former are m<»>t fully pre- 
pared for attention ; thesis then, when brought into om^cious- 
uess, apiK^r with full flow of ple;LHure. lliis prineiplu of 
artificial n*st is of constant (Hxurience in tlie pnNluction of 
:rsthetic efTe<:Ls — for example, in the principle of contiast; 
but discussion of such |M>ints would lead us U>o far fiom 
our argument, and must be reservt*<l. Another common 
methcMl of pHMlucing pleasure by artificially increasing the 
eapai ity of organs api*i*arH in the ple;LHure-MH*ker*s deliberate 
excitation of the general action of the nutritive system by 

8 
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alcoholic or other means, so that the ordhiary stimuli of 
our habitual environment will produce exceptional reaction. 

On the side of hypernoiinality of stimulation it may be 
noted that the pleasure -seeker always tends to excesses. 
Thus he seeks out excitements which involve all his powers 
of intense attention in certain directions for a limited time, 
and again between these periods of excessive attention turns 
to the principle of rest ; to small talk, or perhaps to eating 
sweets — a habit of theatre-goers, which, Aristotle tells us, 
was common even among the Greeks when they found the 
action palling upon them. The delight with which the jaded 
pleasure-seeker turns to puns and sensuous if not malicious 
story- telling is familiar to all ; and this species of delight 
is explicable, I think, as due to a sudden change of mental 
activity from channels where effort is required to complete 
the flow of thought, into others well prepared for activity, 
and in which a rdaiively s^nall stivmlu^ produces great j^'o- 
portional effect ; or, in other words, in which tlu aviount of 
energy involval in and tranfif erred from the first mental field 
jrroduces mvch more than nonnal stimulation in tlie sccoiid 
field. Tiiis is the principle of the Ludicrous, of which more 
later. 

We have learned that the man who by overwork has 
lost all interest in things, all cai);icity for enjoyment, has 
exhausted his system as a whole, and needs entire rest if ho 
is to regain this lost interest. We have learned that loss of 
interest in one special line of activity is to be regained only 
by working in new lines, to the exclusion of the one in which 
we have overworked. 

It thus appeal's that we are able to pmduce plea<?ures 
artificially by producing the conditions of pleasure which we 
have described. How is it in the matter of pains ? 

It is certainly true that the pleasure-seeker who dei>ends 
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Upon excesses of stimulation for the attaiunieut of his end 
finds his pleasure waning and his excess ending in painful- 
ness. The torturer depends upon excessive stimulation to 
give pain to his victim ; and often manages in " i-efincment of 
cruelty " to prolong the pain, by intermissions of the excessive 
stimulation during which, as we have seen alK)V(», the pain- 
giving organ is enabled to recuperate slightly, so that rapid 
deterioration is avoide<L 

The surgeon, to relieve j)ain in some region, resorts to 
excision of the nerve which is producing the abnonnal 
stimulus, or to what he calls counter- irritation, ue, the 
production of wide, sometimes i>ainful, irritation of low 
degree in adjacent parts, which implies exhaustion of the 
activities in the widely distributed ner\'e- tracts, hence a 
general re<luction of stiiiiiilation in the rt^gion pnKluctive 
of the severe pain. It seems to me that not dissimilar is 
tlie psycliological basis of the elimination of jmin, and 
incidentally of such cures as are eflected, by means of 
hypnotic tn^atment and by the closely allied methods 
adopted by the practitioners of "mind-cun»/* " faith -cure," 
" Christian science/* etc etc. The procedun» may lie looked 
upon as jisychological surj;«*ry, if we may so sp<'ak. At- 
tention ainit/ from |»ainful nctivitii^s, wh<*th<*r prmhiced by 
command, will, or In^lief, implies strong activity in physical 
regions other than those wliic h give tin* jKiin. and then^fore 
a refliiction of the stimuli to, and ai*tivitics in, these latter 
regions, which, if only iii<Hh»nitely diseoMMl. niny n»cui>eratc 
during these seas^ins of it\st. 

Such jains as wi» have h^re iliscusseil are relievcnl by 
reduction of the excessive activities involviNL Tains of 
restriction are not cause<l by hy|M*rnorm»l activity in the 
directions of control, ond hence we do not fin«l them n^lieveti 
by cessation, but by incn^ase tif activity in the directions in 
which we appreciate the restraint 
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If pains are disadvantageous to the nerve organs involved, 
we should look for a natural tendency to avoid them. 

The systemic pains caused- by restriction of activity might be 
avoided — 

1st, By a tendency to increase the activity of the parts in- 
volved ; which we see in the so-called " spontaneous " activity 
given out by an over-nourished organ upon the very slightest 
stimulus. 

2nd, By a tendency to the loss of habitual nutriment supply 
through diversion of this supply in other directions ; which we 
see exemplified in the tendency to atrophy of an unused organ. 

Tlie pains of hypernormal activity should be relieved — 

Ist, By a tendency to increase the nutrition to the organs 
involved ; which is evident in the quick supply of blood to an 
organ tiuat is active in any hypernormal degree. 

2nd, By a tendency to decrease the activity ; which is evi- 
denced by the frittering away of attention under pain. 



§ 13. I have in Chap. IV. made a criticism against 
others which my reader is certain to turn against the theory 
here defended. " Can you convert y(yttr propositions," he will 
ask, " without depending upon the presence of the pleasure 
and pain themselves for proof of the existence of the condi- 
tions which you think determine them?" We, of course, 
cannot liope to examine every instiuice, nor to cover all 
mental fields in detail ; no theory pretends to such complete- 
ness. Such a criticism as Mill's against Hamilton can indeed 
only be maintained where, as in the case in point, a great 
proportion of cases fails of proof. We may hope, however, 
to obtain sufficient positive evidence to raise a presumption 
in favour of our tlw^ory without serious unexplained opposi- 
tions, and this, in my opinion, has already been accomplished. 
Still we must iu»t hositate to meet the above (juery directly. 
Can we })roperly maiiiUiiii that all plettsmr is Ihc coincident of 
the v'^ of sitrpli's stored force, and (dl pain the coincident of 
coJiditio?ui irherc the energy of reaction is less than that irhich 
sh/tll he e^rpceted to residt from the stivinlxts in the organs whose 
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aclian delermines (Ju ccnUnt in each msr f The answer, I 
think, is to be found in what has preceticd this. 

Tlie correctness of the statement as to pleo^sure is shown 
by the acknowledgctl universality of the law that pleasure 
(content being unchanged) is always reduceil l>v continuance 
of hypernoriual stimulus. This points to S4>niething used up. 
What it is that is used up is indicated by the ackuowUMlgi*d 
law tiuit abeyance of a content, ue. rest, must prix^ftle plensurt"- 
getting in connection with the conUMit ; rest implying the 
accumulation of ix)U*ntial energ}' in the oi^n involved ; 
corrol)oration being found also in the fact that decrease in 
amount of {min-giving stimulus does not bring us back to 
pl(*asure conditions in (xmtuction with thi mmr ronirni, unless 
tlie condition of rest su]»ervenes. 

With pain the j)roof is at fir«t sight h'ss clrar, but our 
thesis is implii'il in the law that |)ain always arif^es where the 
presence of a hy{>ernurnmlly intense eonUMit is continucms, 
after such pleasure as can bo obtaineil has l>eroiiie re<liirtMl to 
indifference ; ami, although this law is not as si*li -evident as 
the pleasure-laws alM>ve note<l, 1 think the exceptions u|K>n 
which ribjection may be founded are explicable on the lines 
laid down in (he discussion alH>ve. We have further pnM>f 
in the fact that rest from activity (implying organic ri*|vur) 
is the recognised means of bringing reiluction of imin in any 
si^ecial dinu^tion ; that increase of a stimulus wliirli is bring- 
ing pain increas<*s the \viiu ; that increasing im^flfrctivenen^i 
is recognised as an accom|<iniment of rontunuNl painful 
action in an organ. 

§ 14. Having oc*rupied ourM*lvcA so loni: with physio- 
logical conc/!ptions, it will lie a ndief to tli*' ri*:id<*r. I do not 
doubt, as it is to myself, to turn again for a moment U^ 
|>sychology pn>|>er. I'ltMSure and |min. I havo ar::ue<l. arr 
qualities one of whieh mtui, and cither of whieh wuty, belong 
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to any state of consciousness. We should be able to bring 
these phenomena into relation with such qualities as must 
always belong to all consciousness, and thus obtain a defini- 
tion in purely psychological teims. 

In a manner Wundt's law does this with reference to in- 
tensity. Let us see whether a clearer statement cannot be 
made of the laws of pleasure-pain in terms of attention. 
\-\(' ^ ^* Pleasure under our theory, as involving the use of surplus 
stored force, implies a continuance of activity in the organ of 
the pleasurable content, and therefore a tendency te con- 
tinuance of attention upon that content It implies also an 
increase of activity in directions connected with the pleasur- 
able content as developments, and this total result may, I 
think, be called, in the words of Dr. James Ward, " effective 
attention." 

I'ain, on the other hand (and here we cannot be said 
to follow Dr. Ward), implies a tendency to cessation of 
activity in the organ of the painftil content, and therefore 
the disappearance of that content The continuing stimulus 
may indeed force the rise of the content, but there is no 
spontaneity in this rise. At the same time the lack of 
efficient outcome of the stimulus in the direction which gives 
us the pain will determine a transfer of energy to new 
channels above (so to speak) the channel which leads to the 
organ which gives pain, a process which the conservative 
tendencies of nature will emphasise. This means the j»ro- 
duction of new foci of attention — the frittering away of 
attention so far as the painful content is concerned. 
ij It may be well to note here that, on the one hand, the 
spontaneous activity in pleasure implies a difliision of activi- 
ties in the lines of the develoi>ment of the pleasurable content, 
while, on the other liaml, the activity connected with pain 
implies new activities in lines apart from such content, Lr. 
the production of collateml activities in both cases. It is 
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cosy to sec timi nature may turn these difren^ut activities tu 
her own conservative uses in directions which shall look to 
continuance of the activity which is pleasurable (for the use 
of sur{)lus stored force must be a saving to the system at 
lar{[e), and la a discontinuance of the (minful activity (which 
is draining the cfliciency of the system). These toiulencies 
in the organism, however, will be rcsulU gained in the course 
of development, and not characteristics inherent in the 
pleasure and pain themselves. £nough examples of these 
tendencies appear perhai)s to warrant the sutjgcMwn that 
" pleasure " may lie ** a feeling which we seek to bring into 
consciousness and retain tliero,** and that " pain " may be " a 
feeling which we seek to get out of consciousness and to keep 
out " ; but I do not think we are warranted by any means in 
saying — as Mr. S|H»ncer does (/Vin. of Pt^ydu^ i. chap, ix.) — 
that the longer phnisea are rfjiiimhtUs of pleastire and |>ain 
respectively. 



§ If). It will 1>e well now to look l>ack at the theories 
reviewed in Chap. IV. to note their relation t4) that here 
defended. 

The theory which connects pain with violation of limit 
we find corrc»ct so far as excessive activity is concerncMl, and 
we note evidence that the pains connected with the vicdation 
in the direction of sub-noiinal activity or non-activity will 
probably be found to In* explicable in terms of excess. The 
relates! thcMiries which connect pleasure with iepleni.Hhment, 
or which make it (l<'|)endent u|N»n approach t^i e(|uilibiium or 
to normal activity, are UxhihI u{»on fiuLs of plea.HUiable rest, 
which we have m^en t4> Ijo sc*condary and not fundamental. 
The notion that plea.Hure is mere ali.M*nc<* of |Miin in deni«*d 
by our theory; the pleo^uies so ch>S4*ly connect4*d witli con- 
trast being seen to U*, not merely m*gative, but iNisitivc states 
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connected with efTective activities of other contents than 
those with which the pain was connected. That pain is 
always due to restriction of activities we find to be true only 
if we use the word " activity " improperiy with two distinct 
significations : (1) as related to the organ involved in the 
painfulness, and (2) as related to the organism as a whole ; 
the foundation upon which both rest we find to be the con- 
dition in the organ giving the content where the energy of 
reaction is less than equivalent to the energy of stimulus. 
That pleasure is always due to action after restriction we find 
to be not true, although under such conditions the most vivid 
pleasure will necessarily arise. The Herbartian view appears 
as a partial truth, in that opposition of presentations must pro- 
duce pains of activity in wide mental regions, and in that 
support of presentations implies confluence of stimuli to the 
increased activity of the organ, which is the coincident of the 
content that appears pleasurably. The theories which connect 
pleasure with effectiveness, and pain with non-eflectiveness of 
activity we find to be fundamentally true, although requiring 
radical restatement ; the failures involved in their statement 
as heretofore made being due to the current misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of pleasure-pain, and to a reference of the 
eflectiveness or non-eflectiveness to the organism as a whole 
instead of to the special organ or organs involved in the pro- 
duction of the content of consciousness. The law of " self- 
conservation *' we find to be a secondary law which relates 
to the distribution of pleasures and pains, and which is 
dependent upon general laws of the evolution of organisms. 

The relation of this theory to evolutionarj' doctrine is not 
far to seek. 

Uix)n evolutionary principles it accounts for the connec- 
tion, in a broad way, l)ctwecn pleasure and pain on the one 
hand, and activities respectively advantageous and disad- 
vantageous on the other. For those who use surplus stored 
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force (i.e. gain pleasure) in couucctioii with activities wliicli 
are advantageous, aud who find powers curtailed by lack 
of organic eflicieucy (ix. suffer pain) in connection with 
activities which are disadvantageous, will evidently prove 
successful where the stru^le for existence is dominant in 
detennining the direction of evolution. It is ccpially clear, 
however, that this connection can only bo on very general 
lines, and will be marked by numerous exceptions sucii as 
we find; for pleasure and |xiin are directly related to tlic 
organ giving the pleasurable or painful content, and not to 
the general activity of the individual of whose mental life 
this content is a ]»art. 

There is evidently a necessary conniHrtion between advan- 
tage to the netDe organ and pleasure, and lx*tween disad- 
vantage to the nrrvc organ and |>ain. Tlie use of suqilu^ 
stored force in pleasure is also ap|>arently indirt»ctly advan- 
tageous to the individual in that it tends to coiiser\'e the 
system under strain, and possibly in that it brings about the 
forcing of direct nerve conduits, and thus renders action 
definite and efTc'ctive. 

Hut for all this it is ap]>arent that the connection l>etween 
pleasure and pain, and advantage and disadvantage, n'Siiect- 
ively is dirrrtly with the elemental organ, and only iiuiirtrily 
with the sysUMu which mak(*s up the individual. For it is 
evident that change of relation between the individual and its 
environment do<;s not necessarily bring any immediate change 
of the relation of activity to ca|>acity in the individuai*s 
special organ ; indee<l, not until after a long time of readjust- 
ment, lasting, |>orhaps, through many succ**sHivc gotierations, 
can we ex|)ect that cliango of relation to the envin>iimeut 
will show an effective corrospontlence in the siwcial orpins 
affected by the change. 

Und«*r tlie theory I <li*fend, the laws of cont#»»t and sur- 
vival teach Uiat the existence of pleasure in certain acts, 
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among a large class of people, shows that those acts in the 
past have not been detrimental, and may not improbably 
have been directly or indirectly advantageous ; but it teaches 
iw viore than this. The pleasurableness of a set of acts, if 
their continuance were detrimental, would result in the 
stamping out of those individuals thus persisting ; but their 
pleasurableness docs not necessarily mean individual ad- 
vantage, although it does mean past occurrence in people 
whose course of action has made them survivors ; the sets of 
actions under consideration may have been quite apart from 
any influence upon survival. Thus, in connection with 
Darwinian doctrine, the pleasurableness of a mental element 
tells not necessarily. of its individual or racial advantage in 
the past, but merely of its non-disadvantage; and it tells us 
nothing whatever of the present general health except what 
our judgment from the existence in the past may warrant. 
In fact only those actions or impulses can be looked upon as 
certainly advantageous to us in the present which have 
become so habitual as to be indifferent, and which show no 
tendency to be habitually painful. 

§ 10. Ill closing this chapter I think it will be desirable 
to refer back to certain objections raised in Chap. 1. to 
the sensational theory, which we were not then prepared 
to discuss, and to attempt to show that our hypothesis 
is not in disaccord with the observations that have been used 
as arguments suj>porting the sensational view, and that it 
explains with secmiiij^ adccjuacy the facts I have raised in 
objection to that view. 

At the start I must say a word to show that the theory of 
" specific energies," so far as it is verified, is not in disaccord 
with the view I support. Sensations are psychoses of limita- 
tion — they are due to an emphasis of certain parts of con- 
sciousness and an obscuration of certain other parts ; and on 
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their physical side, so far as we can judge, they are determined 
by exclusive dinerentiation in the physical activities coincident 
with consciousness, — by the activities of definite parts of the 
nervous sulmtance or organs. It seems highly probable that 
all complex fixed contents and also all images simple or com- 
plex are also determined by the action of 8i>ecific organs. 
But it must not be foi^otten tliat there are also relations 
between these activities which leave an impress corresponding 
thereto u|K)n ron5K.*iousness from moment to moment The 
mind acts as a totality, and the relations between its special 
partial activities must bo embodied in consciousness, even 
though the functi(»ning of no special distinct organ be coin- 
cident with the grasp by us of these relations.' 

llow else are ue in lucount for our capacity to see in the 
drawings of the artist, likenesses to people and to natural 
objects; for our ability to recognise rrprixluctions, in black 
and white, of pictures which are but masses of colour ; for our 
power to recall a melody or a complex harmonic secjuence 
whon it is plnyinl in another key than that in which it was 
originally heard by u^ ? Intensity, tiniencss, realness are 
such psyclK>S4*s of relation, for instance ; and it is in this 
general category that j»l*?asure and |iain, under my theory, 
an* placetl. 

S 1 7. \jct us now con.^idcr the argimicnts and objiH-tions above 
rcfcmNl to as they n|i|ie:ir in the light of the thc<Hy I defend. I 
Khali treat thrm unuitim with numlwrs c(irreA}M»iiduig to those 
alrcatiy ummI in Thap. I. $ I ff. 

Fimt, then, in it [Mi^ible to iihow that the argimients ailduced 
in favour of the S4*nii;iti«»iiji| theory do not militite againftt the 
hj|)othiiiis we defend t 

1. That a few \mnn are very dintinct, are " dinf nrnte,** while 
it may indicate a Itkeiinui to M*nsatioii, an is cUnneil, certainly 
docs not [»rt»>*ent rvidenro A^aitiAt the view that wr are heia 
examining ; for there npiieam to lie every reaM>n why, under 
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extreme conditions of excess of activity as related to nourish- 
ment, the psychosis of relation should be vivid. 

2. Under the physical theory, as I have argued, we should 
expect to find that organs which are regular in their rhythm of 
action and are not called upon at intervals to act powerfully 
would come to be supplied with just enough nutrition to enable 
them to function properly, and would have little capacity to store 
or to use surplus stored force, and little ability, therefore, to func- 
tion pleasurably. For such organs, practically any hypernormal 
stimulus would produce the conditions of painfulness. This may 
account for the fact that certain organs appear to be incapable 
of pleasurable stimulations, although in such cases the lack may 
be connected with the nature of the stimulus, as above suggested ; 
it certainly accounts, without too great a stretch of the hypo- 
thesis, for the common observation that the functioning of certain 
internal organs scarcely appears in consciousness unless in the 
painful phase. 

3. If it could be shown that an organ, when stimulated with 
such excess that it resulted in its deterioration, produced its 
specific sensation and yet no pain in connection with the stimu- 
lation, a valid argument would certainly be had against the 
theory I defend ; but, as I have already shown, the evidence is 
not decisive and the observed facts may be accounted for on 
other grounds ; and when we consider, as I think can be shown, 
that the preponderance of evidence favours my view, it makes 
it highly probable that a reinterpretation of the facts will some 
day be prcscnt<3(l. 

In my consideration of arguments 4 and 5 in themselves, I 
have shown how it is possible to explain the observed facts in a 
manner other than that adopted by those holding the sensational 
theory, and the reader will readily perceive that the explanation 
there given is in accord with the theory now before us. 

4. The fact that the pain of pricking arises after the sensation 
of touch, when one open\tion produces both, is explicable if we 
suppose that a second set of nerves, viz. those producing the 
sense difVerentiation known as jiricking or cutting, are brought 
into action after those of touch, and that they do not appear in 
pleasurable form under the method of experiment, and, maybe, 
that they have practically little storai^o capacity, and are thoro- 
fore little liable to appear in plwisurable phase at all. Aval 
gesuty in terms of this hypothesis, becomes a very conmion place 
phenomenon ; for it is very fre«jucnt in morbid civscs, whether 
produced artificially or by disoasr. to find one .sense obliterated 
(e.g. that of heat or cohl) whilst another is not cut off (e.g. that 
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of touch or prcMurc) : the only marked characteristic in this 
case is this, that the sense which is cut ofl* is not clearly diflfer- 
entiatod in conscioitsneftfl until it ap|>car8 under the conditions 
which make its phase painful. 

5. The facts which lead to the conclusion as to there being a 
separate pain path in the spinal conl are explicable in a manner 
so simihu* that re|)etition of the counter-argument seems unneces- 
sary. 

6. The argument based ufmn the claim of the discovery of 
specific pain nerves deals with evidence so distinctly in dispute 
that I do not feel that it needs reply here. I have alrciuly 
shown the direction in which I think it probalde the reinteqiret- 
ation of observations will l)o made, and if my siuinise be correct 
these observations would not l>e in op|»osition to my theory. 

7. Is it fiossiblc under our theory to explain the distribution 
of pleasures and fiains as we find them 1 I think it is as simple 
as under the sensational theory. This matter has lieen treated I 
fully under § 1 5. 

8. It is clc:ir from what has l)een said alwve that oiu* theory 
may 1)0 stAte<l in tenns not incont{iatible with modern notions of 
biological genesis. I |)erha{>s do not lay so much stress u|K>n 
biological argument as others do ; thits however, not l»ccause I 
think it unimportant, but liecause I think it dangcioiut to rest 
U|K)n foundations which must bo laitl so largely U|m>ii unveri- 
fiable hyjiotheses. litit Uiking the argument for nhat it is 
worth, I think it not too great a strain U|ion our credibility to 
siirmis«* tliat the fir^t general unditfercntiat^'il scnftr, which has 
now disap|)earcd in it^ dilTerentiations, may have hail at(arhi*«l 
to it from the wry start the r.i{iacity for |iain under exc*ewi\e 
stimulations coire/:|N)ndiiig to the relation involved in the tend- 
eney to disrontintunre r>f the coincident neural acti\ities; in 
the seaiml plaee, to surmise, as ailde^l U) this |iain ca|incity, tho 
ra|xurity for plcaAur<* whenever it Ix^^^me of afl\ant;ige to the 
organism as a whole that the activities coinci«lent with this 
general sense should have the ca|iarity of contintuinre. As the 
senses became different iate<l, those wouhl ap|iear with emphasis 
of their pleasure ca)Kirity where, in the hmn mrt, the continiunce 
of the activities involvcnl wouhl lie advantagcfius to the iihIi- 
vidiul, and conversely, mntatis muInmiiA, as in [nin. liiit evidently 
the pleasure and (tain wouhl lie directly a»nnerted with the 
ca|Hicity (»f the org:in active in producing the senviliun and not 
directly with the welfare of the imlividual. An tmltrrrt connec- 
tion on wi<le lim^s l>etween |Kiin and pleasure, and di^vmntage 
and a4lvantage res|>ectively, to the individual wouhl, however. 
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soon be brought about, because the individuals that took plea- 
sure in and continued disadvantageous actions, and that found 
pain in and tended to discontinue advantageous actions, would be 
in time eliminated. The coinicction would be so indirect, how- 
ever, that the law could not be expected to be without numerous 
exceptions, and we should look to find exactly what we do find, 
viz. those knomalous cases, which have given so much trouble to 
theorists, where sweets mean death and pains mean health to the 
individual, they indicating, under our view, actions respectively 
healthful and harmful to the organs functioning. This hypo- 
thesis also makes it easy to understand why, with pleasurc-paiu 
so early a development as it must have been, there is no evidence 
of the later development of consciousness on the two great lines 
of pain and of pleasure as would seem to be necessitated by any 
doctrine which makes pleasure and i)ain the primal sensational 
elements. 

Let us now turn to the objections which I have raised to the 
sensational view. 

9. The bond between pleasure and pain so widely recognised 
and so inexplicable under the sensational hypothesis 1x)comc6 
natural under the theory here defended ; for the two are really 
parts of a continuum, both being determined by relations of the 
nutritive conditions to the Jictivity of the organ which is the 
physical corres|)ondent of the mental stite. 

10. Under our theory no s|)ccial lociilised organs should be 
looked for in the brain for pleasure and for pain, for each difTer- 
cntiation of pleasure or pain, except as to degree, implies a 
change of organ, so to speak. The theory does not meet the 
demand that we shall tell what special organs are active for 
pleasure and for pain, bewiusc under it we arc led to hold that, 
properly speaking, there are none such ; or, to put it difVorently, 
that there arc an indefinite number of such ; that each organ 
which is capable of bringing al)out by its activities a definite 
psychosis is in that special avse an organ cither for pUvisure or 
for \xx\n. 

11. This hypothesis accounts most easily for the fact that 
ple^asurcs and pains arc aroused by the widest range of psychic 
occurrences ; that there are sens;itiorjal, emotional, ancl int<*l- 
lectual j>leasines and piins. It would Iw most unexpected if it 
were not so found in experience, when we consider that each 
sensation, ea<!li emotion, each intel'ectual n«'t implies activity of 
an organic coincident, in some effect ive or inclVective relation. 

12. That under continuation of stinndns-conditions pleasure 
habitually fades into pain, is to be expected under my hy|>o- 
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thesis ; for pleasure means the use of surplus stored energy, ami 
the hypemormal stimulus which is bringing alK>ut this result, if 
continued, will surely, in ordinary cases, use up the surplus and 
then bring about the conditions which give }iain. It is a notable 
corrolK)nition of my theory that the process is not reversed. I^ain 
causal by excess in ac*ti>ity d(x»s not go over into pleasure, wifh 
unrJiangfd contmi^ unless there supervenes rest, t.r*. op|M)rtunity 
for recuperation and storage in the organ which has lieen active. 

13. That increase of the stimulus which is giving pleasure 
increases the pleasure for a time, thnn diminishes it, and then 
produces an increasing |)ain, is quite in acconlance with the 
notion that something is used up (with pleasure ex|wnence) 
liefore we can get the organ which is active into the condition 
in which it l)ccomo« ra|kable of giving jKiin. 

14. Under our hy|K)thesis we do not nee<l to look for any 
special environmental stimulusKlifferentiation rornw|Kmding with 
pleasure and pain, as we did under the sensational view, if the 
hyfiothctical pleasure and |Kiin sonsen are to fall in line with all 
other sensations; for under our hyiNitliesis ph^oMure an<l jxiin 
are determined by relations within the organism which are 
general, and which occur with all difrercntiati«>n8 t>f environmental 
action upon us. 

15. \Ve are not surprised, when we consider the gre:it varia- 
tions of nutritive conditions, that a mental element which at one 
time brings us pleasure on some other day brings us pain, or 
vice Tfnd^ with no change of stimulation. The ca)xu:ity to bring 
conscious pleasure or amscious |iain after very long internals is 
also quite explicable without sup|N)sing any such non-art ivity as 
woidd imply atrophy of the organ which finally acts pleasurably 
or iMtinfulIy. 

That the phenomeiui of habit are found to l>e conillariea 
from the general theory, I have arpied at some length alio%'e. 
The action which is {Kiinful t4»day Init not rarricMl too far calls 
for an unusual supply of nutriment, and this devrh>|is a ca|Mirit y 
for |>leasure giving at the next moment of stimuhition. This 
pleasure ca|iacity may increase hu*gely by continuous repetition 
of this process. 

The jiains which first bring to our notice the existence of 
inner sensations are ai^counttMl f«»r by Mi|v|Kising that these 
organs, l>eing very regidar in their action ainl not fmlitiarily 
calle«l u|M>n to react to unusual stimuli, Vme |inirtically the 
storage cafmcity ; so that a stnnig stimulus aUays brings (lain, 
as it also first brings into |>rominence in rcmsciousneM the 
fisychic elements to which the pain is attacheil. The theory 
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accounts for tho fact that the well-rested and vigorous man finds 
pleasure-getting easy ; for with him storage must bo large and 
the capacity for pleasure-getting full ; and also for the fact that 
one weakened by excessive activity or illness finds pleasure- 
getting impossible; his illness or overwork has drained away 
all his surplus stored force. 

IG. That localisation should be dim for pleasure-pain is not 
surprising, since the orgivns of pleasure and those of pain are so 
constantly shifting. 

17. The difficulty as to representation does not occur under 
our theory ; for no such thing «as a representation of a pain or 
pleasure is supposed, although pleasurable and painful represent- 
ations are acknowledged and are covered by the general law. 



APPENDIX I 

PAINS OF llESTRICTION 

Craving — ImjnUse — Desire — Disapjxnntment 

In the body of this chapter I have referred the reader to this 
appendix for evidence in relation to the painfulness of desire and 
of other states in which repression of activities is involved. It 
will 1k5 advantageous, I think, to analyse these states as far as 
possible; let us begin with Desire. 

The word "desire" is used by psychologists with great variation 
of connoUition. Writers who arc acknowledged to be authorities 
emj)loy it to describe psyclioscs of variwl conij)lexity and of 
diverse content and relation ; often, indeed, making it cover 
successions of divci*sc states in one toUUity. 

This dillercnce of usage is (»f course in itself unfortunate ; but 
more than that, it is especially inii^ort-xnt to the advance of 
psychology tiiat an agreement be reached «as to the pro|)er mean- 
ing to be attached to the word, because of the intimate relation 
between desire and voluntary action. We cannot ho|>e to see 
settled the contest which is beini^ waged on this battle-field of 
mo<lern psychology until the analysis of desire is determined. 

It often happens that we gain a better view of an obscure 
mental state by study of some simple state to which it is 
evident I V relate<l. 

The cravings are stites thus relate<l to the desires, and it will 
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prove of value to us to l)cgin our study in this place with a 
consideration of the cniviiigs. 

Physiological considenition has taught us that cravingR, in 
rtwsi casr\ may lie pro<hiccd by the mere ih^privatinn of a slinnihis 
to activity which is usually recurrent. The |>Rychic elements 
distingulKhable in these cnivings consist nf 1>roail systemic |)iiins, 
coupled with what is known as a sense of unc^iMinoss, which 
latter may lie sup|K»sed to bo the fisychic a)unter|Kirt of the 
tendencies of restricted energy to work itsi*If off in channeU 
adjacent to those which, but for the failure of stinndus, wouUl 
normally come into action. 

That the physiological Uisis of the cnivingn and their {isyrhic 
elements are correctly <lcscribed alnive lK>comes clearer when we 
consider those 8i>ecial cravings which ap]>ear xcith'Hi unusually 
recurrent but restricted stimulus ; such, for exiimple, as arise 
with the approach of the age of imlierty. In such cases it n 
app.'irent that systemic development brings cap-icity in com- 
binations of orgiins which await an nncx|H>ncnce4l stimulus. 
Physically we have here the same conditicms of rent fiction as in 
the cases first dcscrilMxl, and |>sychically we liave the same broad 
systemic fxiin and uneasiness. 

Thiit desire contains the craving elements in all cases seems 
to me evitlcnt. — that is, it conUiins bnKul systomic |i;iin aiicl the 
uneasiness which always goes with it. Thni it nmUiins mnre 
than this also seems clear to me. Still usage brings the two 
states very close togcth«.*r at this point Although I know of 
no theoretical writer who wouhl use the uoni "desire" to 
describe the sexual cravings as aliove descril>c<l, no less well 
known an author tlian lIerl>ort S|iencer defines de«ire in terms 
which could l>e employe<l to indiaite the mt>re usual form of 
cravings which, objectively viewed, are trareidtle to a stimulus 
that for a timn hiis not ap|iearetl in itA normid rhythm. In hi« 
I*rinnpUs of rfiffhtilo<jy (vol. i. p. 120) he says: "Ih'wircs are 
itlcal feelings which ariw* when the ri*al feelings to which they 
corres|w>nd have not lieon ox|>erience<i for s«»me time. They aic 
then liable to be excited by various of the imliroct disturb 
uncctL refl(icte<l from jiart U» fKirt of the nervous system. They 
arc usually vivi<l and jwrHi^tent ifi ffn*jnfttwn /#> th^ prmmiM pnioii 
of re%t . . . after a prolonged perio*! during which they rontinne 
to arise ari<l almost niono|N»Iise conscjonsneAii, they lMH!ome feeble 
and fitially die away."* 1 think we shall find a nipla reason lielow 
for the rejection of this definition as a description of desire. To 
cravings, to which his dcfiniiicm applies well, niu^^t l« oddeil 
souK'thing more iM'fme we oliLiin the dcMir*. 

T 
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That desires and cravings are not very distinctly differenti- 
ated by those unaccustomed to introspection is explicable when we 
consider that states which often arise as cravings, often also arise 
as the result of the appeai*ance in the mind of the image of an un- 
realised object which would, if realised, result in relief of the un- 
easiness pain ; they are then in my view real desires, as will 
presently 'appear. Thus the craving of hunger may arise without 
any thought of food, but it may also arise as the result of seeing 
othera taking a meal. That the craving may appear without the 
existence of the more complex conditions shows that these latter 
are not of its essence. Again, desires in a large proportion of cases 
arise upon the presoiiUvtion of an object to which the activities 
which are restricted normally relate, and the same is often true 
of cravings. But while both desires and cravings are thus 
frequently initiated by the perception of objects, we shall 
presently see that desires are not determined by the presenta- 
tion of those objects, nor are cravings. Hunger ma}' be initiated 
by the sight of fooil, but hunger also arises often without 
antecedent suggestion of edibles. The sexual cravings in their 
beginnings are clearly not initiated by any antecedent presentation 
of an object The presentation of an object often produces a clear 
craving, which is difFerentiated from a desire by the lack of any idea 
of an object to be realised, and in reflection is a state distinctly 
separated from the presentation of the object. With my mind 
on other things my attention is called to a beautiful horse : I see 
the hoi*so and feel a craving ; — an indefinite jminful uneasiness 
which is sc])anitcd from the notion of the hoi'sc, but is not a 
desire until to tlie craving is ntldcd tlic notion of the unrealised 
activities of m<)unti!ig and riding, which would, rcsidt in the 
relief of the p;iin. 

Enough lias been sjiid, I think, to Ining out the distinction 
iKjtwcen craving and desire, and at the same time to show why 
the words in common - speech URii^c occin* not infrequently as 
interchangeable tonus. 

A navvKj thru mnif Ite dejinrd as ihr psyrhosia of pnififul stysteviic 
obsinu'tiimj which nr learn hij reflection would he relieved by ^jstemie 
aciirilieSt which ore not distinclltj inofojj for which the system is jnr- 
jHired. 

There is anolhcr psychosis of painful ()]>st ruction which is 
closely allied , with the cravings, Imt whicli is diHercntiatod l>y 
the fact that reflection teaches us that their relief lies in the 
direction of coordinated tnotto' activities for which the proper 
organs arc preiKued. 
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llicy arc so usually at once coiinoct4Ml in the mtiid with tho 
image of tho motor nctiviticfl that it roquires sonio intros|)cctive 
discri mi tuition to note the distinction, anil we in English h:ivo 
no word which has not tho active motor connotation. 7riV7; in 
German more nc:irly indicites the simple state. " Blind im- 
pulse '' seems the I>e8t combination of terms to convey our 
moaning. 

A ** ftlirul iinpuJ.^ " thcir/ore may be liejiwd as the ji^yc/ioxij* of 
painful obMruciion of sysirinir. aciivUies^ whidi we Inirn by irjlrrjion 
would be relieved by motor funriianing whuJi is stimuUtted. Of im- 
pulse pn>per wo s|)cak 1k;1ow. 

Desire ap|K*ar8 to me to l>e a complex which contains two 
elements as follows : — 

1. The |Kiiriful psychosis of non-moU>r, systemic olistniction ; 
of effort ]>y the system 14) force channels for the *'|HMit-up 
stroiim of action " ( Wanl), i,e. to get around the restriction to tho 
realisation, ie. a nariug. 

2. The |)entistont image of tho realisation of an unrealiscil 
objective idea: which idrji we learn by retlectitin wotild bring 
relief of the dojtire ]Kun if it could be realised ; but neither this 
act of reflection nor its outcome is necc?S5*;irv to the desire. 

1. Tliat the psychosis of olistniction of activities is pres<'nt 
in desire will pn»1iably not be questioned ; it is shown by the 
fact that desires tend to '* arise when the real feelings to which 
they com»s|M»nd have not l>een exj>erirncetl for »<ime time *' (to 
r]Uote Mr. S|HMiror again), and that in other c;is4»s they arise 
after recognised r«\Htrictions. If this lie true the stress of desire 
ought to 1m» relievi*d by activities which an* represente<l in 
connection with iheni, whiih is a gmi'ially aekn«»nlfMlg«Ml truth ; 
or by the divemon of the olistniet^nl energien into new clianncls 
— tluit is, by the lise into al»s4irbing attention of other activities. 
As yXx. S|H»ncer puts it, ** Desires when ungtattlird Un^ome 
feebler and tiiiallv «lie awav. 

If this |M>int 1h^ gianted then under my themy, desire must 
have always in it an element of |Kiin ; the |»svrh(His of olntnic- 
tion must lie |»:iinful. On this |MMiit sinne aiithoiltjeM .iti* silent: 
a large pto|M»iti'>ii of thinkers who ha\e dis4Mi>4iil the subject^ 
however, are :igie<»il in fa\our <»f this \\v\v ; •ueh m«*ii, for 
instance, as I<o« ke,* .1. S. Mill.- Wail/,^ Volknuinn,* Itain,^ 

' .Uiiif^^ Mill * ,'l-»^i/»»»i«. ' liip Mir . rii.| .»f ii«itr m! ' /^*r. */ /"^jr ,| |0. 
• I^kr. »f Ay., xt. i 111 » AWrfwiM nml ll'til, chMf, »UL H I. 5. 
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Ward,^ Bradley ^ and Sully.'* So well recognised is the fact, 
that it has led to the pessimistic doctrine, as old as Plato, that 
all desire is a striving away from a present i>ain. 

Professor H. Sidgwick indeed dissents, claiming that he finds 
desire often ncutml or even pleasurable, but I think ho uses the 
term too broadly, to cover the retrospect of a number of success- 
ive states ;' as I have attempted to show in my reply to a 
criticism by him of my use of the word " desire." * 

2. But, as I have already noted, the pain of restriction is not 
all of desire ; were there nothing more, craving would then not 
))e differontiatcd from it ; to complete the desire there must be 
added the persistent image of the realisjition of an unrealised 
objective idea. If realised this would bring the desire to an end 
and relieve its jxiin. 

The importance of this jwint is grasped by many of the 
later German ])sychologists ; but the Herbartian notion that each 
rise of an element in consciousness is a striving of a presentation 
against op{)osition, has made the conception difficult to hold ; 
has made it hard to draw the line between a desire and the 
general flow of consciousness, esiwcially in expectation, which, to 
the Herbartian, would appejir to be merely a marked case of the 
general striving for realisation.^ 

A non-l)elievcr in this llcrbjirtian subconscious striving meeU 
with no difficulty in this direction, each successive idea arising 
through associative stimulation (subjectively speaking). Expectv 
tion is an idea which has the qualities of futurencss and of rcal- 
ncss, and is <listi!ictly difTercntijitod from desire, as 1 have defined 
it above. 

The realisiilion in the aisc of desire may refer to an image 
only, as whtMi we desire the prosperity of our offspring; the 
rcalisjition must be for tis^ but in no sense that it must Ikj a 
realisation coming to us from the outside, «is Bradley^ seems to 
think needful. 

Whether these two clcmonts make up all of desire is a 

question wiiich may well be deferred for a moment in order to 

consider inipulsr jnvprry which apj)cars to me to be made up of 
two elements as follows : — 



* J'Juri/, Brif., art. " rsycliolo^y." ' }find, xlix. p. 17. 

' The Iluvinn Miwf, xi. ]». ll'i*. * Mimi, N. S. i. pp. P4 ir., 400 (F. 

* (^'f. I)r()]>is«li, rsp.M'ially Kmp. Fsu., § 113, «piot'*'l l»y Volkinanu ; also 
Volkmann, Lrhr. I'su., ii. § 131) ; Lii»p««, (I'nnul. d. So /cn/iiH'nSf p. GIO. 

* Miiifl .xlix. p. 21. 
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1. Tho pttychoftis of ]miiifiil olystruction of Rystcmic motor 
activiticfi, Lf. a Miiul itnpnlRo ; nnd 

2. Tho porsisUMit image of the rcaliftatioii of a distinctly 
motor activity ; this wo judge in roilection wouhl, if rcaliscil, 
bring relief of thn dlmtnictive |Kiin. 

That impulses always contain the motor idcii is not (piestioncd. 
That they are always {Kiinful is not always s«> clear, but 1 
think Lotze is right when ho tells us,' '*Tricl»c sind ursprting- 
lich nur Gefiihle, und zwar mcistens dor Unlust oder doch dor 
Unnihe." 

Impulses do not liecomo emphatic in consciousness except 
where there i<« clistinct op{K>sition, and in all such cajics I think 
it will be agroin] that tho un«*asinc8s is distinctly jKiinful. 

If tho restriction of impulse l>e broken down and the in- 
stinctive tendencies work thrmsolvcs out, we have the |wycho«cs 
which I have callwl "instinct feelings" (Chap. II. § I), which, 
under certain conditions of co-onliwition anil fi.xity aro called 
emotions. 

Wo have thou, 

I. Craving. 2. LHaiire. 

3. Trt^^ (Ulind Impulse). 4. Impulse. 

in which 2 and 4 aro more developwl states, tliat is, clearer 
int4>llertually, than 1 and 3. 

As motor activities aro tho hist in the physicid series which 
l)cgins with stimuUtion, wo shoidd rx|)oct to ftnd ** blind ini- 
puiso " liound to, but most often ap|M>anng as sulise<pient to, 
craving. This acconls with my own intnwjM^ction. While 
craving may ap|¥^ar alone it tends to nui int<i Tneh ; on tho 
other hand, rriWi often ap|K*ar8 alone, without bringing a cmving 
into consciousness. 

Desire and impulse we should exixHrt to find siniiUrly reUteiL 
Desire shoidd naturally load t«> impul<«<% niul Klmuld most often 
l»e found Itonnd to it, although wo should l>e ablo to note cases 
of desire where impulse seems U^ lie wanting f>r only very in- 
cipient. On the other hand, we shouUl cx|iect to find impulse 
ap|H>aring ipiite <listinct from desirr, and not calling desire into 
l»oing iinme<liately. 

N(»w it seems to me clear that ini|Ntlso is oumIv held a|«irt 
from <h*ftire. (hi the other hand, d««ite is not oidinaiily ron 
sidere«l M*|kanible from im|Nd^. IrKlf^Ml a foimHlible array of 
authorities take the |M»iti(Ni tliat ini|Mdse is of the very essence 



* ii'mmiztife *L /^y., | 103. CX sko Ufifit, <yn n/ |k. 4.1S. 
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of dcsiro ; for instance, J. S. Mill,* Lcwcs,* Volkmann,' Hoi-wicr,* 
Wnn(lt,« Hoff(ling,« Snlly.^ 

Still I am convinced that there are cases of desire which have 
little or nothing of impnlse in them : such cases as the " desire 
to know," the "desire to recollect," for instance. These seem 
to me to be clear cases of desire ; but no impulse element in the 
state is appreciable. 

It seems proper then to exclude impulse from the essence of 
desire, but on the other hand we must acknowledge that desire 
can seldom occur without calling out impidsive activities. 

We here find explanation of another fact of interest, namely, 
that so many thinkei-s, and common folk in general, speak 
of desires as emotional. The explanation in this case seeras 
to be bound up with the fact that emotions are complex 
impdsive phenomenal. As we have just seen, impidses are the 
most likely outcome of desires, and arc therefore most often held 
together with desire in reflection. If our view l>e correct, there- 
fore, we should er])eci to find the desire 2)hase very closely related 
with the distinct emotions. 

There is a tendency among certain thinkers to bring desire 
and aversion into relations which amount to identification with 
love and hate respectively, by considering them determined by 
pleasure in the one case and by i>ain in the other.® Desire 
especially is not infrequently practically treated as a love phase,® 
and is sometimes referred to as a sjKJcial mcml)cr of the emo- 
tional group.*® This identification is impossible if my contention 
tis to the constitution of emotion be granted. The desire states 
of emotion will be discussed later in another connection, conse- 
quently I shall siiy no more on this point here. 

I must later consider certain theories which are in opposition 
to the views here expressed, but I think the way will be made 
plainer if before doing so we consider other related pains of 
restriction. 

Disappointments are pains of restriction of marked force. 
The psychosis of disiipi)ointnicnt in my view is made up of 



' J. S. Mill's c«litioii of .lames Mill's Aunhisis, chap. xxiv. footnot*' 66. 
« Vrohlrma, 3nl srrics, ]>. 21 S. ^ Lrhrhinh d. Pxij , ii. ]\ 1.37. 

"* Ps}/. Annhifunt, Vol. III. clinp. iv. ' I'hiL Stvitini, VI. iii y. :d fl". 

* ()uf/i)ir.% of' Tsff., clinp. vi. 2. c. ' llutnnu Mind, ii. p. 180. 

" Cr. AVmult, rhy. rsij., II. chap, xviii. ; and lloirdiiig. Outlinrx of 7V?/.. 
chaj). vi. ]\. 2. b. 

" (lUyan, /'rob. tfr l' K-^thifif/i'r contrmporniur, p. 17. 

^® liCwcs, Vrob. of Life ond Mind, 3rtl .sories, pp. 245, 357. 
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(I) The painful sliock of tho obstnictioii caused by the noii- 
realiKatioii of an ox|)e(:t;iiit i(lc:i, that is, of an idea ctf future time- 
quAltty, which w devolopod as real ; and (2) The |»er8istcnt 
inuige of the nou-rcilis^ition. 

If this definition l>e correct, we should ex|)ect to Hnd dis- 
Appointments coniplicat4*d with desire, bmause the iicrsistent idea 
in desire might or might not have the quality of ex]HM;tnncy. 

Desire, whether simple or compIicate<l with impulse, munt 
Always have reference to future realisation,^ and if the non- 
realisation in this futurenoss be marked, denire would be mot by 
the check of disapiKiintment at each movement in the tlirectiuu 
of rcalness in ex|icctancy ; this should give us a 8|H'ci;il recognin- 
able state, which we have in wliat we cidl a icisJt, A wi^h is 
close to a desire, but we do not triWi unless we know that the 
impulse is to be thwarte<l.^ 

If the future non realisation is not thought as ]M»f<itive, i>. if 
the ox|)ectancy is not inhibitetl as soimi as it :ip|»cars, and if, 
when it is inhibit4Ml, the desire arises again toward cx|mh Uincy, 
only to l>e again iidiibitis], we should l<M)k for another s|)ecial, 
rocfigiiisable st4iU% wliich we have in /lojy. 

If this l>e a correct analysis of ho|K*, we should find that tho 
•hock of efTectual non -realisation of the ex|N*ct.'vnt idea would 
give us tnie ilisiip|K)intments in ccmnection with it; and in 
fact we do s|ioak of diKap|K)intC4i hojtes as we do of diH;ip|M»int4Hl 
ex|>cctations ; but not of disap])oint<Hl winhes, nor of dii<ap|»(iinte<l 
desires, unlc^o* wc use the wonl "tlesire *' too widely, to descrilio 
a distinctly ex|iectAnt state. 

CVrtain other relations seem to corroliomte the ixM^itions here 
imiintaincHl. 

Iff nmtf tUsiie trlutt wr rjfH'ci and whal trr do n*4 rj/»ttL 
ir< mutt df%iie trftn/ irr hojw for niul trJutt tr*' do ut4 ho^tf Jtn\ 
l*hat is, desire is not de|M!irtlent u|H»n ex|Hrctation for its apin^nr- 
ance. 

()n the other hand 

//V tiuuj rjj**'t 11 hot trf d»^tif or irhut trr do uof dr^iir , but, 
//V ran ouIh hoi*r for vhof i/v do df^iir. U'f do iu4 hofK Jar 
trfutt H-f do not df.%itf. 

It is clear then that cx|K*ctation %$ not de|N*ndcnt u|M>n desire 
for its ap|M'Ar;ince . but that ho|ie u dcjiendent \i\nn\ dci«iie for 
its arisal. 



' WuiiUt, I'hU. Muit., VI ill. |». 373 (f. . Jjufi'n, Ay., vol. it. \k !••«*. 
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This appciirs to be because the exi>ecUition of hoi)e is biiscd 
upon the desire, which, if not effectually checked, forces ex- 
pectancy. The power inherent in the forces obstructed in the 
desire seems to attach itself to the idea of the outcome of the 
desire, which is thus given a persistency that forces reality 
upon the futureness and gives us ex[)ectancy ; so that we are 
compelled* to aUemalions of belief (hope), or to fixfd belief 
(ex|)ectation), in the realness of the future idea. Thus it is that 
desire may produce hope and also ex|>ectation ; while hope can- 
not be induced without desire, although expectation caiL 

We may obtain a pain quite equivalent to disappointment by 
the mere breaking off of a current of thought which circumstances 
have forced uiK)n us, and which has involved a large and con- 
centrated exertion of force. ^ A man may comi>ete for a prize, 
realising that his chances are exceedingly limited, but if he put 
his soul into his work he will at the end find himself dis- 
appoiiUed if he fails, even though he knows that in the beginning 
he did not in the least expect to be the winner. 

I have stated above my notion of the analysis of the states of 
restrictive pain and their relations, in order that my reader may 
understand, so far as may be, the meaning I attach to the terms 
when I use them. 

These definitions are made not without a knowledge that 
they are in opi)osition in pvrticulai*s to the views, referre<l to 
often above, of men whose opinion 1 consider of the greatest 
wciglit. The most important of these Oi)positions, however, I 
h:ive not yet touched uj)on. 

I must now consider these with the liope of showing them to 
be determined by what seems to mo to bo a too brojid, and 
tlicrcfore injiccuratc, use of terms. 

Ill very many cases in our everyday life the apiKjarance in 
our minds of a sensory object is the sign.il for tiic rise of a desire 
rolating to that ol)ject. This means of arousal is conunon to 
the emotions also, and this fact adds force to the incorrect view 
that desires arc of emotional nature, which view arises, as we 
have already seen, from the common combination of impulse with 
desire. But the idea of tiiat object is not, I think, a part of the 
desire.^ Tiic desire proper is for something not rcdiscd : in 
the cases which lead to tiiis view the desire is for unrealised 
relations to the o])jert of sense ; and it seems to nie tliat we 



* Cf. Sully, Huinan Mind, ii. p. 40. 

' Cf. Sully, (fjh cU. ii. p. 190, iu oppasition. 
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may cliiiiinato this latter entirely without cutting away the 
desire, provided the notion of the realisation of the unrealised 
relation to this sensory object l>e retained, to^*ther with the 
restrictive pain of craving. I see my friends at dinner ; this 
pro<luces the desire • (which is a distinct matter) mayl»e to 
realise the eating of the food which 1 am not iloing, or to 
realise the activities of comfKinionship from which 1 am delKirred. 
But there are aiscs where the dcsii*e arises without such objective 
suggestion as I have here described. Hunger may bring a desire 
to eat where no objective notion of fowl has l>een presented to 
the mind. I desire to read, but I cannot hold in my mind wUh 
thf flrsire any object which started the desire ; nltiiougli 1 grant 
tliat 1 judge usually that some objei-t must liave stinudatod it 
associationally ; still, as it is not present to my mind with the 
desire it cannot l)e of its essence. 

Finally, the relation of desire to pleasure, sairccly referred to 
thus far, must be considered. 

In my view as above stated, l>eyond its |Kiin, nothing more 
is necessary to desire than the |>ersistent imago of the realisation 
of an unrealised objective ide;i. it is chiimed by a formidable 
nural)er of authorities * that this unrealised objective idea is 
always an idea of pleasure. James Mill actually went so far as to 
make " the idea of the pleasurable sensation and the ilesire of it 
names for one and the same thing/'* .lohn Mill saw the weak- 
ness of this extreme fxisition, and since the elder Mill's day state- 
ments of this doctrine li;ive l)een more and more guarded ; until 
now we find the charo|nons of the doctrine far from courageous. 

Mr. Sully ' does not overlook, as his prwletHjssors in his own 
tongue have to<i often done, **that we desire many things, r.tj. 
knowleilgc, virtue, others' happiness, without at tlie m<mient 
thinking of the attainment of the objects as jili'iiMure y iebling " ; 
but still he ho|)es ** yet t^t Bate* the general truth of the pro- 
{Kxsition that what we represent in desire is pleasure-bringing." 

These are m)t the wonls of a man who feels his iiosition 

' K.y. Jainr'4 Jilill (.In/i/y***, rhap. xiiv ); Vrofrm4tr lUtn (»*Um9f^ nmfi In 
UllfH^ rh«p. iii.) ; Siilgwirk {JiriM^ml 0/ AJMicJi, clMfi. it.); >Urtii»ran {Twj*f* 
t^ KtAiml Thfi^ry, iL •.»*»!); L. SUptirn ' Surnre rf /Jr/u^f, rlian. it.); ¥. II. 
Br»Ulf>3' {Mmd, xlix. ); WmU {Ukr. d, /*«v., f \0}. VoikiiMiin (a/*, rii. it. p 
397). Iirlim«iin (<7i. cU. p. 139) in nuryini; out ihu <l<«*-tTUi4* i« Irtl to tlio 
uiit#>naMc |KMitioii tlut tlir rti<l of Truh aiiil ia«titirt iiM>Tf>ntrtitt i« tlt<* 
rrtiMition of the original pleatiirr. or tK« tlirov«itiK off of tiin ori|nD*l |«in. 
Hut it it rvitlrnt thai Tftrh aii<I iii«tiiirt rrfrr to racial eir€*-t«. afi«i o«>t at all 
t<» iii<liTiilu4l pl(niaur«*« aiKl fmiat. ' .fn^/*r«{t. rhap xiiv. 

* iiummm Mind, ii. p. ^01. * luiici mioe. 
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secure. On the other hand, <iuthoritic« arc not lacking, especially 
among the opponents of hedonistic ethics, to combat the doctrine 
that the idea of a pleasurable end is of the essence of desire. 

It seems to me that the difliculty here is due to a failure to 
keep apart the desire proper and the mental states which usually, 
but not luxesscuHi/, atUich themselves to it. We have already 
seen how this occurs with reference to desire and impulse. 
The case here appears to me to be (piite simihr.^ The satis- 
faction of desire is a pleasurable psychosis, as is all relief from 
restrictive pain. Thjit pleasure always results if the idea un- 
realised in desire is realised in its satisfaction is a fact which is 
soon recognised, and usually to the desire is quickly added the 
pleasurable image of the pleasant resultant Furthermore, 
pleasurable idcis of pleasure to come are powerful stimuli to all 
activities, and, when the resultant is restricted, are powerful 
means of the production of desire ; but it cannot be denied, I 
think, that desires may occur for what is recognised to be indiffer- 
ent, or even painful, beyond the pleasure of the mere action after 
restriction. As Volkmann * says, " We desire originally not 
that of which we wish the enjoyment, but we cease to desire so 
soon as we are satisfied ; and desire knows well its own pain, but 
not the pleasure which will arise if it is satisfied.*' 

That the relation to resultant pleasure is not of the essence 
of desire is, I think, clear from the fact pointed out by Dr. James 
Ward' that the strength of desire is not proportional to the 
intensity of the anticiiKited pleasure ; fuithermore, it seems to l)e 
necessary, in order to defend the position, to uphold what seems 
to nic to be a false notion, viz. tli.it the "representation" of a 
pleasurable psychosis must itself always be a pleasure.* 

A plciisure in fjict niay, and often doCvS, j)roduce a plcjusure in 
" rcprescntivtion " ; this plwvsure tends to ])ersist and to realise 
itself, and when this realisation does not take place we have an 
obstructive craving. There is not a corresponding action with 
(Kiinful objects. To express it dillerently ; usually the fact that 
a thing is rccognise<l as a pleasure in representation acts as 

* As a case in point we nmy note rrofessor Riin's remark {Emofioiis and 
IVillf end of rha]». viii.) : " When a man loses his enjoyment in hnnting he 
does not continue totlcsire linnting." This, of course, we must grant, but tlie 
fact has hern misinterpreted. Correctly s|»<':ikin;;, wo sliouhl say, *' Wlien a 
man h)ses his temlency to Imnt he n'ill frel no desire for linnting after rest 
from or obstruction to the act, an<l feeling no desire, the action of hunting 
will give him no pleasure." 

' Op. cU. ii. § i::*); cf. ii. § WW. ■'• Knn,. IWit., art. "Psychology.- 

* Cf. Sully, Human Mind, ii. p. PJS. 
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the stimulus to lorr, which, Iwiiig thwiirtcd, gives us desire in 
|>owerful form ; and so {Kiin in representation acts ns a stimuhis 
to hate, which, Iwing thwartetl, gives us aversion. Hut as 
pleasure ;>rT v as aliovc noted tends to pixMlucc tlcsiro cniving, 
while pain fter sf does not, no belief in the object as pleasumble 
is necessary to de^^ire, although belief in the object as {Kiinful is 
necessary to aversion (Waitz). 

On the whole, I think the examples quoted by me from Mr. 
Sully are sutlicient U> break down argument in favour of the view 
under discussion, which latter seems to me to lie a<lc<pi:itoly 
accounted for by the connections which I have al>ove suggested. 



APPENDIX U 
hKTAIUS (jK kviuknck 

I wish here to tracts with a little more fnliicin than sccmwl 
Inxit in the body of thn chapter the varying algn Ionic phases in 
mental stnteft where contents are fixeil. 

Tliis l)econtes more ini|)ortant iMTau.^e A If. I^'hniann, in his 
im|)ortant Jltiuphjrsrh^ ifr.* mrnsrhlirhiH (irj'uhlshl^u,*^ upholds 
the d<>ctrin«»: (A) that each I'mftriluuij, where the indi\iduality 
of mind in nn< li.uigcil, ha8 attachetl to it a definite pleasure or 
fiain ph;vHe wliirh alwayn ap|)ears with it whenever it arises in 
presentation or re prrMMiUition : :ind (1») that u hat sn*m to lie 
changes of phase in cotnirction with one and the s;inie content are 
really not due to the original cont4Mit, but to additions of new 
prcs<*nt;itions of ditlercnt algiNlnnic t4>ne. 

lie doi»s not hesitate to give many inntancrs \*liirh weigh 
against his the4>ry (p. IH.l flf.), and I fail to find c«in\incing evi- 
dence t^i pro\o Win |Nifiition H. The ex|»crinicntK n|>«»n incre:i«o 
of tem|M*niture (p. !">*), which at first ^ight wem to favour hin 
doctrine, really give un a case in whi< h addc*d <oniplication i»f 
content in rrritrfniMl as tho jwin taken the pUce of pleasure. His 
acknowledgment of a "Schwrlle" (p. 171), and of a the<»n*tical 
neutral |wiint (p. ISO), in |«LH.«ing out of pleasure into (lain, 
granting »x it d«M><( that there i^ a change nf pluM? a« to pIciAUre 
without change i»f ront« nt, argtics m favour of tin* gener.dly 
accepte<l view that tlio |uin, nhere it rcplafe<« plf*;ii»uie, in the 
cases undiT connideiation, Ih really att*uh(*<l to the fwinic content, 

I shall ask my leader to use great caution, as I sluill try to 
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do, to avoid cases where there is a shifting of content with 
shifting of pleasure-pain phase. 

We naturally begin ^vith the relatively simple states called 
sensations; after that I shall ask the reader to consider the 
more complex fixed psychoses which we call the emotions. 

I shall ihake no pretence to logical completeness in this re- 
view of the sensational and emotional fields, although I shall 
lead the re^odcr as far as our knowledge seems to warrant iw in 
the distinction of fixed separable contents. 

Sensation 

It becomes each day more jipparcnt to the student of nerAc 
physiology that we are only beginning to comprehend the 
mechanism of the sense organs and of their extensions, so to 
r;peak, toward and in the brain, and the reader must not expect 
to find here definite organic position referred to. 

The fact that in two successive cases we appreciate the same 
sensational content, involves, so far as we can judge, activity of 
the same organ in tlie two cases, and this postulate is all that is 
needed here. 

I shall cndeavoiur in each case to note the phases — 

1. The pain of reduced activity. 

2. Indiftcrence; the practical al>sence of either pleasure or |xiin. 

3. The pleasure of active functioning. 

4. The pain of active functioning. 

5. The pleasure of rest after hyjKMnoniial activity. This hist, 
however, is so generally recognised that it would involve mere 
I'eiteration to draw attention to it in all cases. 

Lot us l)cgin with our most clearly defined sensations, i.r. 
those which are least coniplicat-cd with resultants in the more 
complex region of thought. 

Touch. — Touch stimuli which have become habitual and 
which do not recur normally are distinctly " missed." 

We experience the painfulncss of itching, which is removed 
by rubbing of the parts to which the dis;igreeableness is referrtnl. 
Itching too is incrcjused by increase of the flow of nutriment to 
the superficial organs, i.r. by increase of the c^ijxicity for action 
without increased activity in the ort^.'ui ; inflannnat^)ry ennditions, 
warmth, and indirectly even the rubMn^ which itself at first gives 
relief, will produce this added rapacity and the itching pains. 

Indifl'ercnee appears in our failure to notice the constant touch 
stimulation pnMluced by our clothing. This common occurrence 
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of iiHliffcrcnce would leml uh to cx|K;i-t t)i;it t4mch pleasures 
ordituirily would lie obtniucd noticeably only l»y the Kunuu.itioii of 
activitios distrilmtod over wide RUifsuTCK. The Ktt«»king of furs, 
or actiouA which ^ivc xw considerable pleasure, arc detiTniinc<l by 
the activities of many or|;an8 distributed over a cnjusidcnible 
cuUuieous surface. 

The cascji where considerable pleasure is obtainiMl fmni more 
limitml touch stimuli are all to 1)e connected with contlitions of 
fulness of nutrition in the |>arts which are adled into activity, 
and an occasional use oidy of the pleasure-giving; orgrinR. 

llyiiernormal activity if continuous does bring |iainfulne88. 
Any ronimtwus UMirhing of a surface by some s}>ecial ]Kirt of oiu* 
skin bocomcs diKiigreeablc very soon. Our clothing docs not 
affect us thus Wrau-ic it df>cs not ordinarily ding ; i.r. the sur- 
face afTcctcd is maile to differ with each movement. Hut where 
it does cling, it ntnm l»C4*omes intolenible. 

The pleasure (»btain(Hl from touching the hand to a warm 
soft skin surface iNvomes after a time di^igreeable, unless the 
IMtsition of the hand is change^l. 

Extreme stimulation of the pressure nerve terminals is recog- 
nisably painful, but the sensations under coinlitions of extreme 
pressure seem to me to involve other elements than those of 
mere touch : the mhletl clementu l>eing prDUdily due to stimula- 
tion of sutK!UlancMHis iiervi»s— those which ore invf»lve<l umler 
CfiiKlitions of laceration, |H*ickitig and cutting, t4> which reference 
has lieen made aUive ()i. ID 11.). It has there 1»cen arpic<l that 
in all prolmbility luuler the conditions ofien to the ex|)erimenter 
these sul>cutaneous nerves arc always stimulated in |iainful phase ; 
where the m(»re m<Mb>iate Ftinudaticms of thi*se sul»rutineous 
nerves occur without hu-eral ions, other su|»erririal terminaU Kccm 
to be [Kiwerfully stimidateil, and the coincitltiit H4*nH;itioiis of 
these latter are brought into stich pnmiinence an to ma^k the 
coincidents of the l<*ss vigon>usly active sulicutancNMM nerves. 

Tickling sens;itioiiff ure probably not simple ; the tickling 
biings alniut h|KiJiniH ^Oiicli add nrw mmtal elements to thote 
«lirectly ex|i«'rienee<l. It seems s^-arcely worth while to dwell on 
these sensations except to note how enjoyable m<Mlerate tickling 
is (sc» that children U^g to In* ticklnl) ; ami yet on the other 
hand hcAv >cry luinful it simhi iKHomcs uiitler the continuance of 
the conditions which bring it aUmt. 

Horwirr. ' han tikiMi ttrklin^ iw Ait tXAiiipli* to kIm'Ia, in oppnuitioo 
to Wun<1t, tlint very ^ii^lit Rtiiuuli iii.t) j>ii«hi<r iilt.irp |>aifi« ; l>tit it 

* .liui/yim, iii, |.. 2^ 
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niiiRt he reiiH!iiil>ci'e«l (1") Unit tlic li^ht touch, hy acting with widu 
leverage of the surface haim ujk)!! tlic superficial nerves, may produre 
very strong action in the nerves affecteil ; and (2*) that much of the 
effect of tickling is due to the intensity of npasmodic movements wliich 
are connected with it ; and (3**) to after alfects of disgust and tlie like. 

Heat ami Cold nerve terminals luive been isolated by Blix, 
Goldschcider, and Donaldson ; and Lehniann has lately added to 
our knowledge of their activities. 

It api)cars from his investigations ^ that certain temperature 
stimuli which distinctly aflbct the he;it terminals (t.^. that bring 
sensations of heat) also slightly aflcct the cold terminals. There- 
fore there is a range of medium tempemtures which aflects at 
the same time lx)th the he;it and cold spots. 

These facts would lead us to expect (1"^) that where large 
surfaces are involved, normal teni|)cnitures would pi*oduce pnic- 
tically indifFcrent, and hence unnoticed, he;it and cold sensations ; 
(2'') that any sharp departure from the normal in the direction 
of heat would bring at first plwvsure, which would be gresit if 
the conditions i)receding had involved subnormal stimulation of 
these heat terminals {e.g. when one approaches a fire after expos- 
ure to frosty air) ; but that, if continued, a condition of warmth 
[lainfulness would ensue, coupled with a craving |Kiin which would 
bo satisfied by a change of stimulation in the direction of cooling 
(e.g. when one has been long in a hojited atmosphere there is a 
distinct demand for fresh cooling breezes) ; (3°) that any sharp 
dejKirture from the normal in the direction of cold wonhl bring 
at first })lcasurc, which woiild l>e great if the conditions prece<l- 
ing had involved subnormal stimulation of these cold terminals 
(e.g. when one steps from a hwitcd room into the cool fresh outer 
air) ; but that, if continued, a coiulition of cohl jxiinfulnoss 
would ensue, rouplod with a craving jKiin, which would 1k5 
satisficMl by a change of stimulation in the direction of warmth 
{e.g. when one has been Vnv^ in I ho cold, heat is appreciably 
craved). 

The examples I have given as 1 have stilted these various 
conditions, and others which will readily occur to the reader, 
show, I think, that the facts coiresj>ond with our exjHJcta- 
tions. 

(f) The >\i(le (listribution of the cold and hwit spots would 
lead us to exp(Mt that, as in the case of touch pro|KM\ the plea- 
sure capacity of any one spot would be small, and that sunura 
tion of stinndi woidd Ix* noressaiy to brin;; cold or heat pleasures 

» Op. cit. p. :;:.. 
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into coii8ciou8ne»i. This agrees with ex|»orioii(*o. On the other 
hand, wo BhoiiUl look for conditions of heat and cold |Kiin under 
extreme conditions of stimulation. 

Burning jNiins over limited areas are familiar to all, and our 
psycho physicists ^ tell us that they are producible l>y extreme 
stimulation of iRolat<5d s])ots : it seems more difficult to obtain 
cold |)ains from the stimulation of isolated cohl spots (Lohniann 
suggests that this is l>ocuuse the cold reduces the ca|iacity of the 
nerve for action) ; the ixiinfulness of touching extremely cold 
bodies with limiUMl arp;is of contact is familiar to all. Acute 
cold and burning ai^t like cutting, probably afl'octing the sub- 
cutaneous nerves. In reflecting upon this subject, it must not 
be forgotten that many of the pleasurable and |iaiiiful eflccts 
onlinarily connecte<l in our minds with thermal changes are 
really due to circulatory alterations. 

Thk Muscular Sknsations. — If any muscle, whirh we are 
accustomed to use frequently, fails of exercise, we feel the |Miin 
of craving. The motionless student working in bis study luis 
his attention drawn from his work by demand for the exercise 
to which he is accustomeil. 

Indiflercnce in muscuUir action, howevei, is very fic^|uent^ as 
ap|>ears from the fact that if we delil)eratc*ly turn our attention 
to ordiiuiry muscular activities we jierceive their coincident 
psychoseA without finding them cither appreciably |iainful or 
plcasiu'able. 

IMeasures heic as elst*where are most notable after rest, ami 
es|KK:ially after conf^t luinetl rest, as the walker well knows. That 
this pleasure decreaH4*s rapidly as the muscular exercise continues 
accords with our law. 

The finin of exrcKsive muscular action is s<> well known as to 
Ins typind of |Miiii. 

The ploa-Hures of lelief after excessive musi-nlnr arti\ity de- 
serve mrntitHi lN!causo they are also typiral, a^i ni the loxt of the 
tired walker who thrown hiniM>lf u|Mm the grtiutHi. The pleasure 
taken in Uithin*: i*. tn some extent at Icajit, due to the relief 
fnmi activity of all Mipfiorttng muvlrs. 

Tastk. -The artivitv of the ta*tp orjriii* i< a* vet little 
uiHlcrstfKMl. Ijate eT|M*riments seem to sh«»w that th«*rc are dis 
tinct s|>ots n|M>n tin* gustatory sut fares i»hi(*h M*ive to produce 
the activities coincident \iith |iartirular taAtc^.* 

* Cf. 1/ liiit^itii. «7» nt |». 3r» 

• Viiit«wlii:.%ii ill H«*fm«tin'« l*h%*uolo»f%f, \\\ y%. n. |.ji \%1 %n*\ V^ ; 
aboOhnall M nKiitionr«| iiy Sull} • Z/nw/m MmA, \% 101). T\\r rt|«^imrtit« 
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Tho craving for tastes to which we are accustomed is well 
known : for tho bitter of the olive for instance. 

The pleasure of gaining the satisfaction of our cravings for 
these Siiine tastes, and the pains coincident >vith excessive stimu- 
lation of them, are recognisable also. 

That all tastes, if made continuous, become disagreeable has 
been denied by Herbert Spencer, e.g, in the case of sweets, which 
he says are always pleasant ; but I am fond of sugar, yet 
appreciate well the disagrceableness of satiety, and know of Uie 
case of a friend who actually disliked sweets except in minute 
amounts. The fact that sjileswomcn in candy-shops require no 
especial restraint to keep them from eating the sweete they sell 
certainly goes against Mr. Spencer's statement ; especially as he 
holds that a pleasure is that which ''we seek to bring into 
consciousness and to retain there." 

Complex tastes may be explained thus. A special taste oftca ex- 
perienced may require the action of new elements a^, b^^ y^ ; now if 
another substance tasted calls for a different combination as a^ "',6'*,y'* "*, 
then the organs of a and y will be left in condition fitted to act plea- 
santly, and if an article requiring the use of a^, y^ be presently placed 
in the mouth, the elements ready to act will be a^^ y^, and the resulting 
taste should be pleasant. Certain it is that contrast of taste brings 
pleasure ; that after " rest " from tasting sugar, «.^., sugars are pleasant 

Smell. — Too little is known of the action of the organs of 
smell to warrant positive statement as to distinct organic action 
in any case. However, we may note that longings for certain 
smells arc known, tliat indilVcrcnco to ordinary smells is pre- 
valent. The pleasures obt-iiined from certain perfumes are well 
recognised, as is also the fact that these soon fail to delight and 
become disagreeable. 

That some smells always are known in painful phase indicates 
that in ccrUiin lines we have little plcasiire cajmcity. 1 re 
member well once having been aroused from serious thought in 
a railway carriage by a delicious odour, and the words " What a 
delightful pel funic ! " were actually formed in thought. Almost 
immediately the smell changed to disjigreeableness with growing 
intensity, and there appeared evident the intensely disagree^iblo 
smell emitted by a polecat which had been killed by the train. 

Sensations of tiik Alimkntaky Canal. — Under oiir 
theory, as the alimentary canal must be the part of the syst<"ni 

of Vintsrli^iu li.'ivp l»rru icj>r«atc<l ;iii<l \vi«loiK'tl in s<>(»j»o, and liis results vcri- 
lic<l, by Dr. ('. L. D.iii.i of New \'ork. 
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which has Inson loiigent cIcvclopc<i in the race, we should (»x|ioct 
it to })e fM) fully aroonini(Klativo to the rails u|Nm it that iiulitfcr- 
ciico shoulil bo tho only phaiic common, plr;umrc (u^ldom soon, 
liut |Kiin of over-action alwayn [Kxuiblc. 

This is exactly what we find in tho lower alimentary canal. 
Tho stomach is a later development in the hiologicil hi<(t4>ry of 
our race^ and should Ite ex|>ected to act with more acconmio<U- 
tion and with lesn accuracy, so that surfklus store<l force for 
unusual activity might Iw ox[iccted to accumulate and pleasure 
of action \yo. |>ofi9ihle. 

Pain of Crariwj. — Hunger is due to systemic lark of nutrition, 
as is shown hy its alleviation by the introduction of nutritive 
onamata into tho intestinal canal. Tho stomach and the rest of 
tho digestive system l>ccomo accustomed to action at rt*giibirly 
intermittent periods : as these fieriods recur we shouhl exiM^ct 
to find an accumulation of nutrition in these c»rgatis which wouhi 
normally \)0 active, an<l a conse<|uent restriction f»f the activities 
ronnecte<l with tho supply of this nutrition ; thi« is doubtless 
tho source of hiuiger ; l(»r provision of Unnl to the alimentary' 
system, producing activity, relieves hunger and givers u^ the 
pleasure of activity attendant u[N>n the uso of surplus str>red 
force. If the |iain were one of over-action, wo should exfiect it 
to continue until disintegnitivo action set in, which would dt^tmy 
tho capability of action, liut if it he a |viin rausi*<l by failure 
of normal stimuluH to normal action, then if no focxl lie given we 
should ex|>ect at first |viin, which wouhl cease after new clwnnels 
for the bbKKl supply were o|ien<^l up, and the nuKt we shotdd 
look for would Im^ an atrophic amditioii after |>n»lotignl lack of 
Umh] ; until this lmp|»encMl a |»ower c»f n*cu|>erati«in lieing re- 
tiiinod .lust such f;irts we fiufl ; (treeley, in hi« d«Micti|ilion of 
the sufferings of his Tolo Kx|NNlition, says that after a few days 
the men ciraseil tf» suffer hunger pang*, atnl l^ewes gives certain 
tiles which corn»l>orato this statement.* 

The |viins i»f over action in tli«* st^muv h are complicati^l with 
]Kiiiis of nui^ular disten'<ioii, but are indivil se|iamte ; Utti long 
continued gi\ingof a supply of fo»*| |>r<«luces a tircfl |viinfulneiis 
ami often the reflex <»f vt»niiting 

TllinsT is also detetmine<l bv sv^tmiir wants; Imt is 

f«ioi|, rry oat laiflly. ps»tly »« a r%\\ tn \hett )<trrnU for »t'J an*! /rvm niif 
yrm/ rjrrtton $trr%ntf nt n frl%^f " It it h^r*- m with all t * f n* m 'itP piitit. 
KinsM <>f •tir|>lii« fttor«t*r in on^ '^riran ni*T ki* r^lif^ l*y ralU for tntt%y tti 
i««srl)r rrlaic<l |i«rti of t)i« •)r%Um. 

U 
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localised in the fauces. It mny \)e reduced by bathing (absorp- 
tion of water through the skin) ; and thirst which is due to local 
causes, e.g, summer heat ])roducing large blood supply to tho 
head, may bo relieved by holding water in the mouth as well as 
by swallowing it. 

The extreme thirst felt by cholera patients, and which arises 
from the great loss of fluids in the system, which is a symptom 
of the disease, is found to be alleviated by the subcutaneous 
injection of water raised to a specific gravity approximately 
equal to that of the blood. 

Thirst pain is relieved by drinking, which gives great plea- 
sure. This shows it to bo a piin caused by restriction of normal 
activities. The pain of over-action is not known because the 
system rejects so easily all surplus fluid. 

Rkspfratouy Sensations. — As in the case of the alimentary 
canal, the organs of respiration require a supply of material to 
act upon, or their functioning is deranged ; but here the demand 
is immediate if there l>e a lack, as the supply is normally 
constant. 

The importance of the work done by the organs in question 
would lead us to look for an emphatic pain where they could 
not function. The constant need of the system for oxygen brings 
to the huigs an accumulation of blood requiring aeration ; if air 
is not given we soon have the conditions to produce craving 
]min in the pirts supplying the lungs and more or less gener- 
ally in the whole system. This is the terribly painful condition 
of asphyxia. Where air becomes rarer the tendency to this 
pain would appciir to be natural, and the appircntly ()p|K>site 
cirect in the case of tlioso moving gradually into higher alti- 
tudes is due partly to general exhilaration of the circulation, an<l 
partly to tho hypcrnornial action in tho lungs. 

Indiiroronce exists where the air supply is normal and the 
lung action normal : notwithstanding the inditVcrence we can 
clearly appreciate the action in respiration, it is not un- 
conscious. 

As to the pleasurable phase note liiin, who says, "This 
pleasurable sciisiition is felt only when we piss from a lower to 
a higher degree of aeration. We may experience it at any 
time 1)V h(>l(lini: in tho lucatli for a little and then allowinj^ it 
full play"; <>r, in other words, by oiiforcod rest allowing tho 
tissues to accuiinilatc energy, and then by the full action making 
use of that surplus power wo have in store. 

The pain of over -action in tho lung, apart from mero 
muscular pain, wo should not oxpoot to find cniph.isised, for it 
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is hard to concoivo how guch ovcr-iictioii could tuko placo ; the 
forcing into the hings of more oxygen than coidd 1k3 wwhI wouhl 
not cauiio tho organs to 1>o over -active, and other ahnonnal 
states would be no imuieiliatcly complicuUMi by other emphatic 
activities as to mo^k the respiratory |iains of excess even if they 
occurred. 

When we turn to aural and optiad; sensations esjiecial care 
is required U) se|Kinite the sensation pure and simple from the 
complicated effects which are produced by and usually woven in 
with the sensations. 

llKARlNf;. — It is very diflicult to reach conditions where air 
vibrations are a}>sent. Still the ''silence which can l)e felt'' 
dotd>tless gainn its ofTect largely from the oppressive |iain due 
to lack of stinudation of an organ which has l»een usually active. 
I have noticed this distinctly in passing through a warehouse 
which was store<l with wool, in which I ex|)ericnced an 
oppression located in the car. 

Onlinary sounds are evidently practically indiflVsrent : 
sounds, "go in one ear and out the other/' as tho common 
saying is, without attracting any attention. 

A mere noim* of heightened degree after pro|)er it?st is highly 
pleasurable, ef([M*cially to children and savages ; Uit for cultivated 
|ieople even, this is so where sounds have hmg lieen wanting. 
Harmony and melody, while having their fmindation in action 
of |)arts of tilt* car, are rt*al)y cerebral, and find their explanation 
elsewhere ; but, a-* lAtizo ^iiyn,* a jwrfectly clear and well-sus- 
tainetl note does of itS4*lf produre an unmistakable feeling of 
pleasure. On the other hand, the |iains |>roduoe«l by exa^ssire 
noises, by expbisions, by the wliarp rasping MHindu of Ixiiler* 
making, for instance, and of inoie loutlnrss of puiif ti»n(!s, is well 
recogni«e«l. l*he pleasures of test obtained aft4*r extreme aural 
stimulation ate mt typical that they dcm*rve c*s|iecial mention 
here. 

Snair. — HtftNti^ pi<Mbir(*<i l»y total darkness are laigely mixe«l 
with other inipri*i«siutis : for a |»enion with normal sight an ex- 
}K*rieiia* of t4>tal lack of rtheiral vibrations is hani to coiicei%*e 
of ; for M>me action on the retina must take pUce, even if noC 
tnflirient to give us any deriniten<*ss of tmiH-cimion uhati^ver. 
Still there is a s«*nAc« of oppression aft4*r Inking long in the dark 
which is (indubly (Kiitly fnular, as in iniliratnl by the distinctly 
(KTuUr delights obuincNl by the return of light, as far instanor 

* Mtrrofmmttt, Hook V. rli«|». li. f 1. 
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when wo conio out of the deep il'irkiicss of a mine or tunnel, into 
a motieratoly strong light. It is very difficult, however, to reach 
any condition of hypornormal action within the pleasure bounds ; 
the very numerous accommodative mechanisms of the organ, eye- 
brow, lash, lid, and the marvellous iris-screen, tending to prevent 
all hypernormal stimulation. The vast mass of optic effects are 
practically indifferent. The |K\in of excessive action, however, 
is known to any one who suffers with his eyes. 

Here again the pleasui-e of rest is typical. Rest in darkness 
after excessive light brings marked pleasure widely diffu8c<l 
throughout the head, the part most nciirly connected with the 
eye action. 

Tjie Eaiotions 

Let us now consider the much less simple states ordinarily 
called the emotions. 

That they pass through the diverse states of pain and 
pleasure is often incidentally acknowledged by men of opposed 
schools of thought. When we undertake a careful review of 
the subject, however, not a few difficulties confront us. 

As we have seen, the emotions are complex psychoses m*ade 
up of diverse elements, some of which vary from individual to 
individual, and in the same individual from day to day. In 
speaking of them as fixed psychoses, therefore, we can only refer 
to the relatively inichangeable elements : those which are always 
present when the state is recognised as an emotion with a special 
name. We shall bo compelled to avoid mention of all fine cm<» 
tional nuances, which arc what they are because of the relative 
importance of the variable elements in their formation. Further 
more, except in certiiin relatively unimportant directions, we are 
unable to fix the organs coincidently active with these complex 
states ; we are therefore imable to regulate the conditions of 
stimulation as we arc in the case of the sensations. 

We have already seen that the capacity to experience certain 
phases of pleasure or of jwiin in coinioction with sensiitions 
varies with different pcoj)lc, and in certain cases a j)hase may be 
all but tuidiscernible ; this variation becomes of more imiwrtance 
with the emotions; for as pleasure pain refers to the "welfare '' 
of the nerve tissue, and the emotions refer to the "welfare" of 
the individual or racial organism, we should expect to find the 
<levelopment of the former overpowered by that of the lattei, 
under th(> laws of survival ; wc should look to find practically 
an entire loss of capacity for pleasure gaining with certain emo 
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tioiiK that nrc clctn'niciitAl to tho nice, and a roiTCit|>oti(litt^ 
cniphaiiis of plcaAiiro ca|Kicity in connection with thrift tliat ar« 
advaiita{;eoii8, so tlkit tho |viin phase will be all but iinkno\rti 
with them. 

Wc are also troubled by divergent terni usage, and by 
carol(«»ncM in attaching to one ]Mychoeis tho nnnu^ of another 
which is only by chanco often ex[K5rionrc<l with it. 

Considering these ditriculties, I shall not untlertake to discuss 
more than those typiail emotions mentioned in Chap. II. 

The emotional gn>up, .loy, Sorrow, l>read, lU*]ief may Ik? best 
considered first. 

These, as it has lieen indicate^I above, a|>|>oar to lie tho coin- 
cidents of increase or decrease of genend systemic activities ; in 
a very broail sense, therefore, they may be looked U}K>n as 
flifTcrcnt phases of one emotion. 

If Joy be the fwychic coincident of increase from general 
normal to general hy|M*nionnal activity, then evidently joy can 
only bo known in the [>hases of pleasure of activity or ]Kiin of 
activity. 

Now joy is cvi<lently a typical pleasurable emotion, as wo 
should expect it to lie. The pleasures of joy, however, like all 
other pleasures, are e^'anescent : they are short-lived; we find 
ourselves automatically ceasing from the stn>ng activities which 
would 1)0 fxiinfid and disailvantageous in excess. The princt|ml 
pleasure in joy is in its first intensity; tho pleasure quickly 
waning. 

That a very intense joy may become painful, ami that it may 
leail to fpiick exhaustion, seriously afTerting the system, is well 
known. 

If SoRfiow lie the fwychic coincident of decrease from a 
state of general activity in the dircrtion <if general sulmonnal 
activity, sorrow will evidently Iw known only in the |>hase of 
)>ain of restraint The anguish of the fimt state of grief in 
doubtli*ss mtxe<l with ]«iins of hyfiernormal strain ; iHit lieyond 
this, and where grt«*f is of long continiunre, the fiain is one of 
repression, as is evid«,*nced by the fart that the r«>mefly for 
sorrow |«iins always lw>ks Ut increase of general activity. We 
take our sorrowing friotul for a walk ; we arrange to bring 
l»efore him novel objects to attract his atteiitioft. The first 
mark of arising activity in we^^ping is remgniM*«l as a relief aiid 
is distinctly |>leasunible. It is one of the misfortunes of man's 
lot that he is ittca|Kible of pnifuse weefnng, as a woman 1% under 
conditions of grief. 

The pleasure t%hirh is callcti the "luxuiy <»f grief** im not 
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grief proper. " There is a pleasure," says Aristx>tle, " in mourn- 
ing for departed friends under circumstances of distress and 
danger ; they are brought as it were before us, exhibiting all 
those qualities which had formerly excited our kindest affec- 
tions." ^ He thus gives the key to the apparent anomaly. The 
pleasures are not of grief, but are connected with the cause of 
the grief and with the state of quiet contemplation which grief 
implies. 

If Dread be the psychic coincident of an enforced repression 
of general activities, then here, as in the case of sorrow, we should 
know no phase but that of general })ainfulness occasioned by 
restraint, the pain being relieved by activities ; and this accords 
with experience. 

Relief from either sorrow or dread must, under our theory, 
be of necessity a sUito of pleasure arising from the use of 
surplus stored force accumulated during the resti-aint That 
relief is always pleasurable will not be denied. 

Now let us consider the group of emotions discussed in 
Chap. II., which involve specific combinations of distinct activities, 
which may themselves vary in intensity in relation to organic 
conditions, and which must therefore be expected to give 
psychoses of varying algodonic phiise, viz. Love, Anger, Fear, 
Surprise. 

Love, under my definition, is the psychic coincident of that 
complex of instinctive reactions which if allowed full develop- 
ment would lead us, in a condition of receptivity, towards the 
object loved. 

What I call love is well known in the condition of craving 
where there is rcsti-aint u|)on the love, or loss of an object by 
which love luis often been elicited. 

Love too is often indiflfcrent, but is best known in its phase 
of pleasure. Love cravings if satisfied always bring a high 
de«^rcc of pleasure ; but the plciisure of love activity may occiir 
without any preceding craving. 

That there is a love so intense that it amounts to a pain I 
think will be agreed : that limited form of love which is induced 
by an ellort of will, under the pci*suasion that the object of it 
deserves our love, is very likely to be felt to be onerous. 

The pleasure phase of love is, however, on the whole the 
emphatic phase, and evidently it is one of those cases mentioned 
alK)ve in which dcvclopnicntal laws would naturally lead us to 



* Jlhdoric^ Book L rhap. ix. 
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l(K)k for aii emphasis of the pleasure pli.ise and an almost total 
lack of |)ain cmpha.sis, 1>ccause a continuance t)f lovalilcncss 
araon^ the mure highly developetl of our race must \>c of so 
great im|K>rtancc. 

Aniskk is the |wychic coincident of that complex of instinctive 
reactions which if allowed full development would Kn'uI us to pro- 
coed towanl the object of anger with hostile action. 

It is rvident that, in a ccrUun stage of development, angi*r 
must have lieen a mcmt protective reaction (antl this stage in 
the long history of evolution is not so xcry far nway), hut that 
nowailays, among the highly civilise<l, it must Ipe detrimentnl 
and no longrr advanttig(H>us. 

We should e.\|>ect therefore to find it (Icsired, and pleasurable 
in the satisfaction of desire, among those of lower development ; 
occasioiuUly among those of a higher class whose aninml nature 
is predominant ; and among children, who are in many res|iects 
redu[»lications of their s;ivage ancestors. 

The savage or brut.d runian, an<l the >igi»ious l>oy, find 
Uiemscives "s)>oiling for a hght/* antl nmke cauM*« of contention 
with |»erfectly hajudess {teople just for th** satisfaction uf ftil- 
fdle<l anger.* 

Ikjt fortutuitely the day of anger cmplia^is is jiast and gone, 
f«)r most culti\atc<l )ie<»ple, ami for them its ple^wnuro phase is 
satisHc<l by games in which anger is simuUtiMl ; by Inixin^ by 
the killing of harmless deer, grouse, or lish. With many among us 
anger is so invariably piinful that it is fouml actiuUy nocemary 
to^Liy by (»ur ethical uriteis io argue that there «or such states 
as malevolent ple^isures.- Anger l>eing |iainful h^uls to the 
avoidance of objectn which if approache«l ivouhl lead to the 
anger rc;urtion for out oun piotcclion, ami thun bkithingaml con- 
tempt give place to wrath. 

Kkar in pleasant ph.ise we should n«>t exfMvl to lind emplia* 
sis4?«l ; for evidently such emphai^is would nidun* uh to |iUcc 
ourselves too often in datig«*i. Nev(Mthelf*««A, as Mr. iViin says, 
** a slight fear with hikhmIv irlt«*f iKrcutiuig in tini<'« of fluln<*M 

* Tlic (frt*ck« «<rir urmt*'r the a^r m wUfh aup r «m *«l%tiitJii:r«*«tft, Mwi 
.«iii<>tig th^m it %ia<i »'« «Miiitf^<l .1% s w<-n-rr<<*;;iit««<l hhaiio of |'I«AMite* 
ptlinj*. Ilotnrr My< »"C*'f i* »«retrr than Ii-'Ikt. Ari*t"tlr {l:hHorir^ 
lUiok I. chap xi ) \r\\% it« •* Krvnij^vi it |»l«-a«diiit, f«»r il i* •l*'lij;hlful l« 
olitAin th»t of «ihirli tlir prhAlioti i« ni«««t fttinfui. tti<l iiK-it hi^lilr injuml 
art* tormontnl with t)ir thii«t of ?rn|j:r«iirr. ' I'litii in lb*' ikii'tnt «l«o 
«|ir«k« of th** I'lratnrr «»f *iip r 

' Katiir« ill hi« KirmfMti of f'titu>iui I* ||« tit tint r<*ciitatrut It al«*vt 
|aiiiful. Cf. Ui«<ll«-%, JIi**'i, t\M. 
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and stolid composure, acts liko a stimulant of tho nervous 
system. In the flush of high bodily vigour danger only 
heightens the interest of action and pursuit" 

Schiller tells us ** Grosse und Schreckbarkeit konnen also in 
gewissen Fallen fiir sich allein eine Quelle von Ycrgnugen 
abgeben." 

It seems unreasonable to suggest that the frightened flight 
of the stag is in the beginning ])ainful, involving as it dcx^s 
activities for which the animal is well pre|>ared. 

Aristotle, it will be remembered, claimed that the tragic 
poet had to procure pleasure from pity and fear, 

AVe all " occasionally find ourselves desiring to take small 
risks ; the gambler actually desires and finds great pleasure in 
what would be acutely painful fears in other men, he having 
encouraged the development of those conditions which mako 
fear pleasure possible." ^ 

In such cases the thought of the pleasure to be obtained 
obscures the pain fulness of the desire. Not so, however, in 
the notably |xiinful state of repression of the instinctive 
tendencies to go away from the disadvantageous, which is 
known as aversion. 

Aversion, the desire phase of fear, is so marked a state that 
we do not think at first to consider it in any respect as a fear 
|)sychosis. Of course it will not contain the major elements of 
fear panic, — no repressive {win does contain as its emphatic 
element the repressed psychoses, but the systemic elements 
which go with the pain as we have already seen. It docs, how- 
ever, contain some of the elements of fear, as its very name 
implies its expression to l)C iurniuff away from the object that 
brings it into consciousness ; and, moreover, it is relieved by the 
instinctive fear ;ictivities. 

Turning from this desire i)hase. Professor R'lin t<;lls lis ** in 
fictitious tcnoi*s . . . the stinj' of terror is most efVectuallv ex- 
tractcd." " Some minds win endure a large amount of tliis 
element, having that robustness of mind that can throw off the 
pain." However, there can be no doubt that "a genuine fright 
is an experience of pure misery." "The st-ite of reaction or 
relief from terror is characteristic as a mode of delight." Mr. 
Bain thus acknowled^i^os foar as pleasure of activity, as pain of 
activity, and as pleasure of relief. 



* Qiiotnl, I bolicvo, fiom Trofossor ll.iiii. My notes licre aro incoinplctr. 
Cf. also Wniidt, /'/<»/. /N'/., vol. i. ji. [^'2.^. llcio, however, the j»Ieasuiv is a 
mixed one. 
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One of the princi|ial elcmcntA of plc-isuro coiinectoil with the 
Sublime \n dotihtlcss fear in iU pleaKumhle |>h:i8c. Awe is a lewi 
marked pliase of the same condition of fciii*. Fear is moAt 
usually occasioned by the unhunvn^ and by the knowledge of 
;wuvT beyond resistance, an<l these are the two princijKd char- 
acteristics of those objectii which bring us the mental state 
connecte<l with what wo adl sulilimity. 

In my own oxpn irnce the jwychortis of the Sublime, ujwn 
increasing the strength of the stimulus, may liccome changed 
into a veritable fear. 1 have note<l the feeling in all its grada- 
tions in |Kissing down into the depths of one of the grand coiAons 
of (Jolonido. 

Suiil'liisK is lo*)ke<l uj>on by s<mie {isychologiAts, r./y. Pro- 
fessor liain, as a typic-id case of " neutral excitrment" neither 
pleasurable nor fKunful, and ordinarily its algiiltMiic quality it 
clfMe to indifTemice ; but aftnr a monf>tfinous humdrum life, or 
under conditions of niudeiate int^Mi^iity, surpiincH are evidently 
phvisurable. Chihirrn play with surprises ; tin? thiwn'K |iorforni- 
ances which flelight such multitudes of mlults at the circu\ and 
the transformation sreno» of the |>antoniime, are do|iendent U|ifm 
surprises for the delight they give. 

That people having ezf)onence<I this kind of surprise pleasure 
can crave it, is evident SL Paul telU us that the AtheiiiaiM 
s|>ent their whole time in lrN)king for novolties. Hut tho 
pleasures of surprise lose their force rapidly, and wnm the mm- 
pl»!X feeling l)e<*omes {Kiinful. We at first enjoy the sf>cctacuUr 
show, Imt lieytmil a certain fMiint our wonder in c*xrite<l only to 
di.*(gust us with its |)ainfulnirss, and to Ih* foll«>wnl by a strong 
feeling of relief u|M>n the cessation of the action and the reaching 
c»f a state of ailm. N(»te in this rf>nn<*ction the tiiesomeness of 
all artistic prcMlurts which defiend much u|)on startling efTectAi 
and the reli«*f whi* h wc fe^d when wi* turn U^ the mntemplation 
of those wof ks which dwil with the ctdnier elTwt.* of unity — efTerU 

m 

of actual KimeneA^ somctinuMi, and which wtiubl often under * 
difleient circuniHtanren Hp|H*ar tame and monotonous. 

Turning to intellettu.il con«idenition\ we of omrM^ are iH>i 
here calb^l u|>on to di^uss yittrrK*r.% which ifivtilve changes of 
c«>ntent (which pr«M*r^*<»s are discusse^l rlsewhete). but alterations 
of e«m«litions of stable contents whete the activity of fixed 
org:uis under alteiable conditions is implic*«l. 

Here the Atimtdu^ to the arisal of the content is alnuist 
completely l»eyond coiitiol, an*! the difficulty of ev|ictim«*ntation, 
setiotu with the emothiiis, liecomcs overwhelming. 
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The difficulty of the situation is increased also by the fact 
that when pleasure and pain become prominent^ these algedonic 
qualities hold attention to the loss of emphasis of the differ- 
ential qualities (contents) to which they are attached. 

I do not think it worth while to add more on this subject to 
what has already been said under the headings 1 to 8, under 
§ 11, in the body of the chapter. 



ClIAPTEi: VI 
au;ki>oxic ^-stiiktics 

Ini roduciory Hu m ma ry 

In the chapters which have prectnled this we have Bccn tliat 
(i;sthetic8 limy with propriety be cuii8iJerc«l n.s a branch of 
hcdonicA ; as being dciiendcnt dinK:tly U|K>n pleasure lawn 
and indirectly therefore n|K>n the laws of |iain. Hence 
the title of this chapter : "al^edonic" {dXyo^, pliNWure ; ifiot^^, 
\Ki\n) hf*iu*i U5ieil, as explained in Chap. I., to cover the 
whole ground of ]»ain and pleasure. 

We have seen that pU*asure excludes both {laiu and ia- 
dilference, and we may, tlien*fore, c*onclude that the laws of 
a*sthetic», which we shall Iin4l to U* of tin»t ini|K)rtauce, 
will U? — 

I. Nkgativk -»TnKTi<: Laws ronc4*ni(Hl with the exclu- 
sion of (A) (Miin, and (»f (V*) iw\il\*'t*'nct\ 

A. Thr rrdujiwn */ Pnin, Thr iiimimttum oj Ki/ltneu 

(\K :5ori). 

In practice, as wv. have S(*«mi. we have ti> tlo with two 
rlas<M*s of imins, differfntiati^^l by divirniity in nieann of ptt»- 
duction : (X) the )«iinH of r»*pr«-N«»i«»n. and (Y) tli«» pain* of 
vxct^^K We find it natural U) tn*at eaich class M?{>ar«t4*ly. 

X. The aviniinnrr of rfj^r^Ajtitr^ oi^Uinrtirt jminji (p, JUii).— 
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Uuder this principle v/e are first led to consider the avoidance 
of shocks, whicli produce a very large part of the pains of 
ugliness. We find also that many [esthetic conditions which 
have been defended as fundamental by theorists, but which 
we do not find satisfactory to us, are really negative prin- 
ciples, not dealing with positive effects but with the elimina- 
tion of obstructive pains (p. 313 ff.). The necessity of avoiding 
in a work of art emphasis of elements which involve lack of 
harmony, uselessness, unfitness, nonconformity with type, un- 
truth, unrest, etc., has led to the adoption of the incorrect 
views that harmony, or usefulness, or fitness, or conformity 
to type, or truth, or repose are positive principles which, if 
made ends in art production, will lead necessarily to aesthetic 
result. Pains of repression we find (p. 307 f.) are not altogether 
to be eliminated from aesthetic work ; for, as we have seen in 
preceding chapters, they are the index of full capacity for 
pleasure -getting in the lines of the repressed activities; 
consequently, it is allowable to produce effects which bring 
them in their train, because we thus guide ourselves to the 
production of the highest pleasures in the satisfaction of the 
demands encouraged. 

Y. The avoidance of i>ains of excess is natural (p. 319) : art 
methods deal only with fields in which it is possible for us to 
divert attention from a stimulus as soon as it begins to tire 
us. The importance of this avoidance is emphasised by the 
principle of tlic "golden mean" which Aristotle thought so 
clear a guide in aesthetics. 

The negative laws in general, as involved in the elimina- 
tion of pain, I have enlar^'od uj)on with comparative simplicity 
in tlic body of the text (p. 320 if.), to which I would refer the 
interested reader. 

r>. Thr r.rrlt'siion of liuh'JJeroirr does not detain us, for it 
appears that the only means of bringing about this result. 
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wliich is not thit>tigli \m\\ )>nHlucti(m, is by incatin of the 
cxciUitioii to pleAsuie. AVe therefore turn without furllier 
remark to 

II. TosiTiVK /KsTiiKTio Laws (p. :»24), under which 
heading we treat of the production of relatively |>orninnent 
pleosun! fields. 

A. The attainment of pleasure itself gives us a num1>er 
of im|K)rtiint principles. Our previous discussionft have 
shown us — 

a. That ph'osure may l>c» reached hy producing normal 
action in organs which are unusually well uoiirisheil. This 
we find (p. ^^25) leads us to emphasise the principle of con- 
trast, which is se<*n to \h* most valuable, but not of exclusive 
im|K>rtancc\ for pleasuiv may also l>e reachcHl by other means. 

/9. It may bo leached by artificial nutrition of organs 
which in the nature of the mental se<iuence an* to lie brought 
into activity. We have hero (p. 328) the basis of the use of 
Impression above n^feiretl to, and obt^iin the :e>thetic principles 
which Wit and the Ludirn)us involve. 

y. An unusually «itp»iig stimulus u|M)n a normally fftirient 
organ will als4) bring pl(»asurt\ and this shows us (p. 'Xo2) tlie 
imiMirtance of vividness of impression in tin* )ii(Mlurtion of 
ji-sthetic n»sult. We find here also the explniiatitin of the 
prominence given to the priiiciph* of the " uiiificatirin of the 
manifold/* which we Ii:iV4» already f<»und to In* of fnr-ri*arhiiig 
value, but not ultimate. 

R If our pirasun* ih to lie jestliKie, howevpi, it must be 
ndatively |»ennanciit ; ami as pli*:isuii*s an* e\aiK*«cent. if 
this H'lative |K»rniiUi«'nr«» m U} \h* n»arlM*<I it mn«l U» through 
the pi\Mluction of (^i a wide field over whidi plays (ly) a 
shifting f<H:us of attention. 

Consideration of (i», \\i«ltli of fi«*ld ^p yX*), «»liows xm the 
im|N)rtaiicc of summation of stimuli aiitl of birndlh of mental 
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horizon. It teaches us how wide is the variety of the eh*- 
ments that it is pennissible to use in order to bring sesthetic 
result, tlirough associative combination, imaginative stimulus, 
and emotional irradiation. Over this vague field of modenite 
pleasure-getting must play (17) the shifting focus of attention 
which involves (p. 339) centres of interest. We are able in this 
connection to account for the emphfisis of definiteness in the 
aesthetic theories of such masters as I^tze and Yolkmann. 

The necessary shifting of this focus turns us again to 
certain principles in part or in whole already discussed. 
The shifting with stability of the mental elements involved 
brings us again to the principle of rhythm. The shifting with 
diange of mental element gives us the valuable principles of 
contrast and variety. 

It thus appears (p. 343 ff.) that the great artist primarily 
reaches out to the production of a wide non-painful field by 
the elimination of ugliness. Beyond this, however, he must 
go, bringing into existence a bix)ad field of moderate pleasure- 
getting without permitting the loss of those centimes of interest 
which are supreme for him, and which make his work of art 
ideal and individual. 

Tirhnicnl Trrrrlmrnf 

§ 1. la earlier clinptcrs 1 have endeavoured to show tliat 
the hedonic element is all-important in the consideration of 
aesthetics ; a position which I tliink hohls even if my 
hypothesis as to the diU'erentiatiun ot lusthetics from hedonics 
be rejected. If this position bo correct, and if the view 
wliich I uphold as to the ])S}cliolo^'y of pleasure be a true 
one, it should be j>ossible to deduce c(;rtain general laws of 
iestlietic practice from a consideratinn of the conditions U]>on 
which pleasure-getting depends. It should also he possible, 
in some cases at least, to discover the psycliological bases 
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upon which have bceu built the lustlietic theories which we 
have found it necessary to reject, although taught by high 
authorities. If eflbrt in this direction meet with any degree 
of success we shall gain not only strong corroboration of the 
hedonic-o^thetic tluHtry, but also an eilective argument for 
the pleasure-pain theory which I have elsewhere defended. 

The heilonic-n*stlietic theory may be succinctly stated as 
follows : — The l>eautifnl is that in nature or in the activities 
or the productions of man which produces effects in us that 
are (relatively) |>ermanently pleasurable in revival. The 
ugly, on the contrary, is that which produces effects of 
(relatively) |)ennanent painfulness in revival, if a natural 
object or the production of the artist is to be effective as 
an n^thetic object, it Uiust bring not only pleasure by 
its mere presentation, but, more than that, it mtist result in 
the production of pleasurable revivals, which will coalesce 
with that field of pleasurable revival which in reflection we 
call our aesthetic field. The artist must employ all means 
which lead lo the attainment of immcMliate plrastires so far as 
these are compatible with the pro<luction of pleasures in 
revival. He may add much in the way of men* presentative 
pleasure which may or may not bring us pleasutable effect in 
revival, and all such added pleasure in pn*sentation is a gain 
to tli<* work as ait, providtnl it neithiT brin;:^ )min in ri*vi\»l 
nor swamps with resulting imliflerence the revivals which 
are pleasurable, lie may even go further and add elements 
which give dt^cidi'tj |kanifuln(^ss in the din^ct pres(*ntatioii 
produced by tin* examination of the art work, providni tin* 
result in revival i<) on this account maile mote |K*nnanently 
pleasurable. II»» may even use |»ains of rrstrirtiun, in eitlnT 
pn^sentation or irvival, in motleration, if they are treated m 
indices of fulness of plrasure to be reacht*d wlirn the it«stnc- 
tions an* n-moved. 

Even in the mete examination of art works we must take 
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account of revival fields ; for we lose much if we restrict our 
attention either to the detail or to the mere totality before 
us. Unless we allow the play of revivals to have full sway 
our best enjoyment is gone. 

While pleasures in primary presentation therefore are 
important, the pleasures of revival are of pre-eminent moment 
in rostlietic considemtion. 

To some the separation of the fields of pleasurable " pre- 
sentation " and revival may seem to involve confusions 
dangerous for hedonic-jesthetic theory. I think, however, 
this difficulty disappears entirely if one holds clearly to the 
implications of the pleasure-pain theory which I defend ; 
for under that theory it matters not what is the content 
which is pleasurable, whether it be of primary " presentation," 
or of revival, the conditions of the pleasure production must 
always be the same. Our task, therefore, amounts simply to 
a consideration of the means to be adopted to produce a 
pleasure field of relative permanency. 

The theory of pleasure-pain which I defend may, in 
psycliological terms, read as follows: — Given a mental 
sequence a — /9 — 7 ; the content {fi) is pleasurable (or pain- 
ful) when it is causal to a resultant (7) of psychic fulness 
greater (or less) than that habitually produced by tlie 
appearance of the content (a) which is causal to its own QS's) 
appearance. 

[If wc express this in physiologiral lungnage we have : 
Pleasure is connected with the activity of an organ when the 
activity involves a giving out of surplus st()rc<l force — that is, of 
more stored force than is nocessiiry for its habitual functioning, 
under the stimulus received. 

Pain is connected with the activity of an organ when that 
activity involves inherently less outgo than is habitual under 
the stinuilus rec<'ivo(l.] 

Under this tln^ory, in this respect corroborated, 1 think, 
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by tlic aigumeiit of ClinpR. IV. and V., two ]>oinU are 
clear : 

Isi, Pain is incompatible with pleasure. With a given 
content, the conditions whicii involve pain must be absent 
if the conditions which involve pleasure are present. 

2nd, There is a field of non-pleasure, which is also not 
painful, viz. the so-c;dled field of indifTerence, which, while 
theoretically cxtreniifly narrow, is practically wide in extent. 

It i% evident that l>oth of these fields an^ to l>e avoidetl 
before wc can reach pleasure with any given si't of contents. 
The field of |>aiu must be entirely eliniinat^Ml unless its 
occurrence is useful for pleasure production to follow ; that 
of indifTerence must \te suppressed so far as is necessary to 
avoid the overwhelming of the pleasurable contents by those 
which do not inten*st us. 



rAHT I. Negative /Ksthetic Law.s 

§ 2. It is evident from what I have ju**t said that we 
may treat as the first principle of Hf^thetics — 

TuK ExrtrRios or Taik— thk Kmmisatimn of thk 

Vr.ur 

In what has prectletl we have sc*en that there are pnicti- 
cally two great classes of paiiui. 1st, the |iains produce<l 
by repression of artivitii's; and 2nd, the i»ains prtiducMl by 
excess of active functioning. 

1 have already shown, I Uiink. that in all probability 
tlie first class must lie rcferrr<i to the second — active 
functioning ap|)arently bi*ing mM!eMMiry to pain of anjf kimL 
As a matter of piaetical ex)»erienc(*, however, we find two 
means by which we may jmxiiicr pain, xiK by the n^preffiiion 
of activities and by the hypenionual stimulation of activities. 

.X 
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This fact, which doubtless has prevented the earlier recog- 
nition of the common basis of all pains, makes the current 
distinction between the two classes of pain perfectly legiti- 
mate for us who are here concerned with methods of pain 
pi'oduction. We may, therefore, properly divide our first 
principle into two subsidiary ones — A, the avoidance of re- 
pressive pains ; and B, the prevention of pains of excessive 
functioning. 

A. The Avoidance of Repressive Paiiis 

§ 3. Repressive pains are caused by the failure in con- 
sciousness of a content which would normally have ap- 
peared. This may happen as follows : — 1st, Where contents 
habitually arise in any rhythmical manner in answer to 
stimuli, repressive pain will be engendered if the stimuli 
fail to appear at the usual time. 2nd, Repressive pains 
will appear if contents arise which would normally act as 
stimulants to a content x, this content x failing to appear. 
3rd, Where contents often appear in definite relations of 
succession, repressive p.ains will be engendered whenever the 
usual order of their rise is not fulfilled. 4tli, It may 
be noted that the existence of repressive pains is an indi- 
cation that the contt»nt which fails would appear pleasurably 
if it appeared at all. 

[In terms of my physiologicftl liyj^thcsis, these propositions 
may be stated as follows : — The inhibition of functioning for 
which an organ is very fully prci>arc<l is the basis of the jKiins 
of repression. 1st, Organs wliicli habitually act in any sort of 
rhythmical maimer attain a normal c4i|>acity for action at the 
moment of the habitual rhythmic return of the stimulus. If 
this stimulus be iiihibitod we shall have the conditions of re- 
pressive pain. 2n(l, Attain, if by any means the cajKicity for 
action of a given organ be brought to a maximum and the 
stimuli to the nutrition of the organ be continue<l, unless action 
of the organ supervenes, we shall have also the conditinns of 
repressive pains. 3rd, AVhcrc org:ins or groups of organs are 
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often called into activity in definite relations of succossion, the 
nutritive procesAca, ro far as we can sec, must )>cconio s^) con- 
nected that the activity of the first element of a scries will affect 
the reailincss for activity, ie. the nutritive condition, of the 
elementA which have ordinarily actod in the succcnsive order, so 
that as they are stinnilated in their order they may be able to 
react efTectivcly to the stimulus recoivcNl. If this usual order of 
stimulation bo not fuHiIle<l, we shall have again the conditions 
of reiH-essive |kain. 4 th, llie existence of the repressive |iain 
is a mark of a condition whi< h will bring the fullest pleasure in 
case the inhibited activity is not too long dehiyed.] 

1. Those repressive pains included in the first class above 
mentioned arc inducc<l only by the prodiictiou of abnormal 
conditions, and in a search for means towanls pleasure pro- 
duction, such as irstlietics is held to involve, we should 
ex|K;ct to find tlioni naiuraUt/ avoided. No one \vho desired 
to pro<lucc an (esthetic work would think of giving it such 
form that its appreciation would bo de)H*ndent U|k)u the 
holding of one's breath or u|»oii the existence cif the mental 
states which we exi)orieuce when we hunpT or thirst. 

2. The second \H)'\ui made aliove in n^fercnce to repressive 
pains would seem to teach that the sirtist must in general 
avoid the stimulation of cravings which cannr>t be satisfied, 
the prrxluction of desires which are in]{Mi6sible of fulfilment^ 
the 8U<x>^estioh of lines of thou^hu which eanntit l>e completed. 
It is not ap|iarent. at the first glance, that any such canon 
of practice is n?cognis4tl by artists or critics. ImlecHl, on Uie 
contrary, many works of art whirh we all a«:ifM» to Im* of the 
highest onh»r of excellence are distinctly fell to pitMlucc* these 
lon;^ings of a <lull antl indefinite soit. When we a»usider the 
matt4*r chwly, however, we «»ce why no such rule is acknow- 
ledged, for it is evident that these {Miins will U* admissible, 
in a way. providtsl the obsener s thought is lliend»y turned 
in new dinvtions of pleasure-gdling. It will U* ailmitted, I 
think, that it cannot lie the pn>|>er aim of an nitist t^i induce 
firvng cravings — inUnx desires — jitrtf iiOMiotu It oumot 
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be forgotten that as long ago as Aristotle the power of artistic 
work was felt to lie largely in its capacity to dispel the pas- 
sions, to purify the objective through the ideaL Those art 
works which evidently induce lesser unsatisfiable longings, as 
of love and pity, or which bring desire for what is unattaiued 
or at the moment unattainable, gain •their power, it would 
seem, not through the pain so much as by the flow of sym- 
pathetic activity which is produced, or by the impulses which 
are awakened, or by the revival of old-time thoughts which 
in their wide reaches are ever delightful It is in reflection 
that we are most powerfully affected by these works of art 
As we, in revival, view the mental state which was induced 
by their study, we feel the sympathetic delights which give 
them worth, or we see that they brought to us impulses Uiat 
we hold to be of highest ethical value, and which it must 
always give us the deepest satisfaction to feel that we have 
possessed. With the bitterest pains of repression, we con- 
template the portrait of one whom we have loved but lost ; 
and yet, with the pains, are aroused so many trains of memory 
which tell of joy, that we return again and again to the con- 
templation. We would not give up the pains, for without 
them were impossible the renewal of other deep satisfactions. 

4. While speaking of these pains of repression which lead 
to pleasures, we may appropriately bring forward out of its 
numerical order the fourth point made above. 

If the pain of craving can finally be replaced by the 
pleasures of its satisfaction, it is apparent that the pains of 
repression within limits may be encouraged by art workers, 
for the very sake of the after effects of pleasure to be obtained. 
The pains of repressed activity indicate, as we have seen, an 
organic condition of full i)reparedness, so that if action super- 
venes it will bring the highest degree of pleasure that can be 
induced by the organ's activity. These repression pains may, 
therefore, be taken as the index of pleasure capacity, and we 
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may expect them within limits to be used by the artist, because 
thereby he will gain certainty that the pleasure limits have 
been attaineil, and tliat a full pleasure will accompany the 
action which is to follow the repressal. 

I>e{)eudent as such transformations from pain to pleasure 
are upon the succession of psychic states, we should look for 
notable practical exemplifications of tliem in art3 which deal 
es|>ecially with phenomena of succession: in music and in 
literature. In music we have example in the delayed resolu- 
tion of a chord which is allowable even to the ]>oint of ]>ainrul- 
ness. In literary work we have example in those ever}'day 
complications of plot which delay the consummation longed 
for, and finally reached. Schiller, .s|M«akin|; of tnif^ftly, tells 
us that '* the hi^^hest degree of monil pleasure rannot make 
itself felt except in conilict It follows hence that the highest 
degree of pleasure must always l)e accom|>anied by pain.** 
The principle is one of wide ini))ort in all branches of 
aesthetics, and here I think we have its basis ; for, as we 
have seen, organic rest is a most im{M>rtant condition of 
pleasure prothiction. llow are we to gain knowlotlge that 
we liave reached lull cai^acit) for orgsinic functittning unless 
we wait on the systemic {Miin which comes aflor tlie absoq>- 
tion of energy has nMch<*d its maximum ? 

We have here also the psychologic luisis of many a meta- 
physical th(*ory of the n;lation of the ugly to the lieautiful, 
and of the value of the pn:sentation of uglim^ss as an element 
in the lieautiful ; as insUinces of which we may note Schl(*ger8 
dictum that the piinciple of modem art can only Ik* found 
if lieauty and the characteristic ugly be indiss^dnbly con- 
necU^l ; and Hosi^nkmnz s statement of the Aristotelian 
notion that the artistic genius finds the higlu-st triumph of 
his art where he repn*.<%4*ntA the ugly objectifie^i. an<l lieauty 
all-{>owerful through triumph over evil. Kthical n<»tionA 
and metaphysical conceptions here lead us away from |Miy- 
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chology proper; and this is not permissible for us in tliis 
discussion. 

3. The third class of repressive pains, to which we now 
return, will evidently be of not infrequent occurrence, for 
they depend upon combinations in varied orders which are 
easily alterable, and which, on the other hand, are grasped 
>jvith such difficulty that we cannot expect to find repressive 
conflicts avoided. We should, therefore, expect to find some 
recognition of occurrence of these pains and some general 
attempt at their avoidance in {esthetic theory and practice. 
It is these pains which make up the very usual form of 
ugliness which is determined by the combinational effect of 
many disappointments of expectancy,^ each painful, in too 
small a degree, indeed, to be emphatically presented, but for 
all that, helping to make up an aggregate of undefinable but 
emphatic disagreeableness. In one of his interesting and 
suggestive studies * Schiller tells us that " beauty can tolerate 
nothing abrupt nor violent." In other words, if an object 
is to appear beautiful to us it must not bring to us shocks 
of any kind. The lines — the forms — the colours — the 
sounds which we find in nature, resultant as they are from 
tlie iufluence of cosmic forces in conjunction with j^rowth, 
bring to us certain arrangements of stimuli, which, though 
complex beyond our powers of analysis, must mould our 
nervous system into preparation for the rece[)tion of stimuli 
in corresponding orders and arrangements ; and this in psy- 
chological terms means the production of a tendency to 
the rise of certain special contents in special orders and 
relations to one another. 

If, then, natme presents to us, as she does, with reiaiirr 
infrrqvencj/, oUjects which bvinf;; stimuli in relations contrary 
to those in accord with which our systems have been moulded, 
we should expect to note just such shocks of repressive pain 

* Cf. Ilutclieson. ' Zcrstreute BeobadUiutyen, p. 86. 
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nature 8 monsters produce in us, quite a|>art from the active 
pains (of aversion or fear, e.g.) which they may 8U|)crinduce. 

In our productive work, it clearly would \)e indicative of 
an intelligence far above that which we possess if we did 
not find ourselves too often bringing about combinations of 
stimuli which violate the order that nature has impressed 
upon us. 

Tlio reader will understand from the previous chapters 
how it is possible for a {)orson to gain " an acquired taste ** 
(an aa^uircd pleasure ca|)acity) which will in the end make 
these unnatural forms not unpleasant and even enjoyable 
throtigh appreciation of other values than those which are 
natural. 

Illustrations here crowd ufou us. AH of nature's lines 
are affected by the power of gravitation. It seems clear to 
me that Uie relative grace of tht* R\is|K*nsion britlge and of the 
auitilever truss is principally detenaine<l by the fact that the 
catenary curve in the one case presents to us nature's |>endi*ut 
form, while the KtrutUnl extensions of the cantilever bting to 
us othir lines than tlios4* in acaml with which she has cnlucated 
us. As one's eye follows the lines of the truss, natural organic 
c<»mbinations biing prr|iaration for action in reitain direc- 
tions. l*ut the stimuli t4) tht*se activities fail when the 
abrupt and rigid lin(*s brt*ak off in directions which nature 
has never given us ; the sh«x*ks of repressive |>ain that n*j«ult, 
pHMluce that .<u>nfM» of di.scomfort which we expn*iis by calling 
the work ugly. Om* who stands by the blink of Niagara, 
with its ever-flowing lesson in the rurv«T* of giavity, canmtt 
help fcfling strongly that the liii«*s of the sn«|M»nsion 
bridges an* in satisfiK tory harmony with the S4«*nr. but tiiat 
th<^ cantilever bridge m:iki*s a bl«il uiMin the landscA|»e as 
unfortunaU* as the rigid forms of the factorii^s built u|K>n the 
river 8 Uuik. It si'ems to me tliat the beauty of the rocket's 
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flight is also largely determined by the submission of its 
movement to the laws of gravity. 

The same principle may be recognised in visible fonns 
quite apart from their contour lines. The relations of the 
parts in the human figure vary in an indefinite number of 
small ways, but any marked disproportion of parts at once 
gives us the shock of ugliness. It is comparatively seldom 
that nature brings these positive shocks, although often the 
men and women we meet show little of beauty. In the 
creative representations of man, however, nothing is easier 
than to produce such misemphasis of relations, and such 
unnaturalness that ugliness in whole or in part is induced. 

Even more delicate are the relations of colours. " Is it 
not strange,** a lover of flowers once said to me, " that nature 
does not give ugly combinations of flowers when it is so easy 
for us to combine them in an unsatisfactory manner ? " This 
commonplace observation teaches the doctrine here discussed. 
Nature, through the influence of the prehistoric past, has been 
our teacher, and to nature's colourings we must go to learn what 
combinations to make use of in our work of re-arrangement, 
and, if we may so speak, of re-creation. If we break away 
too far from her guidance we have our punishment in the 
shock of perceived ugliness. 

When we turn to sound relations we recognise the dis- 
agreeableness of sudden changes from the habitual movements 
in music, if, for example, some unskilled performer strikes an 
incorrect note in a known progression, or if the development 
of a harmony be broken by an erroneous chord. 

Here we find ourselves prepared to stop away from nature's 
. teachings to tlie more complex regions of mental effort which 
depend upon hal)its artificially formed, if we may so speak, 
in the process of development. The principle will be recog- 
nised as the same, however, wht^tlier the pain be caused 
by breaks away from habitual combinations produced by 
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Datare's wider and racial, or by more narrow and individual, 
influences. 

The related forms which our race through many genera- 
tions of experience has learned to feel to be most satisfactory, 
cannot be lightly disturbed without producing painful dis- 
traction. Tliis we all feel in those lines on which practice 
enables us to judge with discrimination. Tlie mere novice 
objects to a Gothic window in what purports to l>e a " classic ** 
building. The more highly educated student at once revolts 
against a {aqgde of Corinthian detail massed in Doric proi)or- 
tions or with Ionic intercolumniation ; and this is due to the 
fact that he has learned by observation how these special 
parts have been best relatetl by the long study of successive 
generations in the past The work of one who disregards 
this racial experience brings to the expert a shock which for 
him makes tcsthetic delight imi>ossible. 

So it is with tlie purist's judgment in all art work. Habit 
here, as in all of life, dominates us, and perlmiYS the greats! 
danger which the critical student has to guanl against is that 
of the artificial creation in himself of petty standards which, 
when shocked, give a sense of ugliness sufTiciently pre- 
dominant to prevent the appreciation of wider Inuiuties. It 
is worth noting here that one of the greatest olMtacles to 
trsUietic atlvaiice is foun<l in this capacity to form artificial 
standanls. We "get used** to forms which are intrinsically 
bad, and which at one time sliocketl us ; gain such habits of 
thought in relation U) them that tlioy shock us no hmger, and 
tlius wo are led not only to tolerate what can never sliow 
any {Kt^itive Ix^iuty, but even to feel revolt agaioH change 
produced by the shock which that change induces. 



§ 4. We are here brought to the consideration of certain 
negative principles of great importance, which in a ottinber 
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of cases we shall find have already been recognised, but 
erroneously, I think, as positive teacliings of the contraries of 
those principles wliich should rightly be emphasised. We 
are all too ready to fall into logical pitfalls connected with 
incorrect use of complementary opposites. Experience tells 
us that we must avoid no^ a: if we are to produce a beautiful 
object ; x therefore is fixed upon as the basis of beauty.^ 

It is clear, after what has just been said, that were we to 
start out from a theoretical basis we should be inclined to 
hold that our safest course of procedure would be to imitale 
nature; sifting out her especial beauties, or recombining 
her elements, so that (relatively) permanent pleasure would 
result for us. In fact it appears that this is what the great 
mass of our artists in almost all lines of effort do to-day, 
and what they always have done; and this observation 
doubtless led Aristotle to look at imitation as so important 
a principle of art It is apparent, however, that it is a 
means to an end merely, and that it is not possible to make 
it fundamental for all art, as some of Aristotle's followers, 
upholding the principle by stmined interpretations of the 
meaning of " imitation," would have us believe he intended 
to make it. It appears to me that it is a principle of import- 
ance rather negatively than positively. It guides us in the 
direction in which beauty will be found, and far outside of 
which it cannot be found; but that it gives us a positive 
basis for the production of lesthetic result, I think untrue, 
as must be evident to any one who does not exclude 
architecture from the realm of aisthefeics, as Aristotle 
apparently did. 

Other examples of tiie same illicit procedure and of the 
consequent niisnainiii«^' of principles are not wanting, some of 
which deserve mention. 

* Cf. Ifyslo]), Kh-mrnt$ of Lo(jir, 2n(l edit., cud of cl»ap. x., for a clear 
statement of this fallacy. 
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Freedom from shocks implies avoidance of inharmonious 
rrlaiions, and perlia|)s it is not surprising that the observa- 
tion of this should have raised Harmony to the dignity of a 
first principle, notwithstanding that the most cursory examin- 
ation must show any unprejudiced person that wc are fairly 
envelo|)ed in a world of harmonies, which give us no o^thetic 
result at all. So again usdessness, uf^nrss, abnormal de- 
parture from type, must be eliminated if |>ainful shocks 
are to be avoided, and without such avoidance no cfTect of 
beauty can bo obtained. From this source, it seems to me, 
have arisen tho d<x:trines of the rt?lation io the a^stlieiic of 
Unffidness,^ of the ini|»ortance of Fitness,^ of the necessity of 
Conformity to TyjK} No egregious de|»artures from our 
typical standanis, no marked unfitness in the object pre- 
sented, nor any emphases of qualities which are hurtfully 
useless, are {K>ssible without producing this pain. Hut it is 
as far as |>ossible fnnn the truth to hold that (h'|»artures from 
normal tyj>f»s within limits are non-ji-sthetic ; on the contrary, 
it is just such drpartun*s which add piquancy to much which 
we ailmire. It is efpially misleading to argue that the non- 
us<*ful cannnt be beautiful, or, as is more often the case, to 
overcstinial4» the im|M)itanre of tlie recognition of the useful 
in given a-^jtlietic firMs, So far as the U5H*ful can be con- 
sidereil as a ;»*».fi/ifY piinciplo, it is covered by the principle 
of the summation of ossiH^iative pleasures. 

An illustration of my contention may l>e found in that 
treatment c»f j;racrfulness, adopti^l by Mr. IIerlM»rt S|H»ncfr, 
which makes its deli;:litA dr|»cndeiit u|M)n adaptation to ends, 
(trace witlmut thin adaptation is. of course, unattainable, but 
that is men*ly a ne<{ative deM:ripti(»n of its field. If his ywi- 

* c:f. nuSirr, f g. * Sir Jmhtia K^vtioM*, e.^. 

* A*. 7. 8tr <* l^ll. Hu«ltiii %\%n rmmta t<r«itty of \y\* *• a tioUkU 
ttUirtry. C|v I^ie 8U|alM«'t Settnm ^ MilUt*, pi. 76. 
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tion were correct we should be compelled to grant the quality 
of gracefulness to a perfectly ordered machine, and to shut 
out most important elements which have no relation to fitness 
whatever, e.g. the delight which we gain from those flowing 
curves whi9h our retentiveness pictures for us in and through 
movements, the sympathetic pleasures whicli Schiller has 
described as dependent upon "beauty of form under the 
influence of freedom," ^ without appearance of the strife and 
conflict which willed actions entail ; and we should be forced 
to leave out of account many other elements of associative 
worth. 

Perceived usefulness in like manner has been made the 
essential point in architecture. Usefulness truly becomes 
more important in this than in other arts, not, however, per 
se, but through tlie strong emphasis of the painfulness of each 
useless feature which exists to the detriment of the whole. 
It is probable that the superior pleasure obtained from 
ancient works of architecture is in some degree due to the 
fact that they have lost their capacity to shock through 
opposition to the immediate needs. The limitations of 
human capacity are so great that shocks of tliis kind are 
forced upon us in every newly constructed buildinicj made to 
serve some distinct purpose, however great be tlie skill of 
the designer. To be sure each u^ may add to the complex 
pleasures of activities associated with the use, and these 
associative pleasures will be cut ofT in disappointment pains, 
when the lack of this usefulness is noticed ; but here again it 
is the non-a'stlietic cflcct of the non-useful and not tlie 
aesthetic efTect of tlie useful which tells, and which forms the 
basis of the so-called principle. 

Mr. Spencer also holds, as l^jnovson held before him, that 
the useful tends to become beautiful; but so far as this is 
true it is not because of tlie usefulness per se ; it seems much 

* Armvih nnd Ifiirdc, p. 17. 
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more naturally explicable as one of the phenoinona of habit; 
for, as wc have sc^eii, in a great class of cas4*8 actions which 
have become habitual gain for themselves ph*asurc cii|)acitie8 
either din*ctly or associatively. Another point made by Mr. 
S|)encer seems to illustrate our contention. Style, he thinks, 
de|)en<l8 upon the rttluction of friction to a minimum in the 
chosen vehicle.^ l)ut surely this is merely a negative prin- 
ciple, a condition preliminary to the use of those satisfactory 
forms which mark a good style in whatever material the 
artist work«i. 



Turning in another direction, it ap|K*ars that the doctrine 
which makes tli<* expression of truth an esst-ntial principle 
of art has a siniilur negative basis. Untruth, in all the arts, 
is a 8oun*e of great dissatisfaction. This ui markedly the 
aise with architectural forms, where better e<luration t(*achcs 
the observer the natural action of constructional element*, 
and cn^'itcs uneasiness unless there Ls evidence of their con- 
sideration in the building up of the niiisses. It is natural, 
then*r(»re, that we find the prinrjple of "truth" amstantly 
reiterated as an es|M*ciaIly valuable dictum of architectural 
aesthetics; but fi»r all that the real principle is the "avoid- 
anco of untruth." 

lien* we may mention the denuind fnr n*|i(»se in architect* 
ute and in th«* pla^tir aits in general ananfither negative piin* 
ciple, foundetl in tlii** casi* u{M)n our apprei^iation of nature's 
law of tjmvity. Ke|Ki.sf j^r .v will not brin;* us aesthetic joy, 
but without it, in the rasvH ciU^l, b«Miuty rnnn«>t be n*aclHil. 
Tlie building must l»e felt as stal^le, the human figure must 
" stand u|Min its ffN*t," or be {Nuse<l in a |MMition it could 
occupy in nature without continued >tniin, but these cod- 
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ditioQs may well be fulfilled without result of aesthetic 
momeut 

Let me illustrate this general point once again. Growth 
is a law of nature. Everywhere around us we see forms 
which are of marked type indeed, but which present evidences 
of developing change in non-essentials. Art works which 
present evidence of such growth gain great power through 
the sympathetic harmony with nature and with our own 
developing selves. The evidence of this verisimilitude of 
life, perhaps unanalysed and not definitely recognised, prob- 
ably adds much, for example, to the attractiveness of the 
Gothic cathedral, and emphasises the poetry of the structures 
of Northern Italy. Musical forms also are especially fertile 
in producing those living effects. Music which is mechanic- 
ally produced can never be satisfactory. 

But surely it is not in evidence that the expression of 
growth or of life can be held to be the fundamental in 
ffisthetics,^ as some would have us believe. At the most, the 
effects produced by the representation of these qualities can 
be but an adjunct to other means of impression. For certain 
people, however, who become accustomed to look for them, 
they may be demanded wlieii absent, for the purpose of 
eliminating a painful need, and may tlius become for them 
necessary to a3stlietic result : tin's, however, shows no proof 
that they are the essential to ajstlietic ed'ect in general. 

The unities which tlie Greeks made so essential in the 
development of the drama gain thoir force negatively, for 
without such unities distractions must be felt from the line 
of thought in wliicli Um; por-t woiiM ;;iji<I(' Iiis Ikmkm'. 'J'liat 
this is true is shown by the IcsscikmI (Icniniul felt for the 
unities of time and jihice in the (lianiii of modern times; for, 
throu<;h historical study, the «^ras|) of eras has become as 
common to-day as tliat of individual lives; and, with us, 

* Cf. Gu)ftu. L\trt sur p. d. v. Sochlogiquc, y. 75, ft at. 
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movements from place to place, widely separated, are matters 
of usual occurrence. 



§ 5. We now come to the second division of our principle in 



K. Thr Avoidanrf^ of Pains of Erre^irc FufwfioHiwj ' 

So iiii|M)rtant is this avoidance that works of art are in all 
cases develoiHMl on Iiiu*s in which excesses may lie shuniie<l 
with little difficulty. So soon as the woik of the artist 
iK^gins to tire us we must be able to turn away from its con- 
sidenition. llie stimulus given must diriTtly or indirortly 
ho. under our control, so that we may grasp the opjwrtunity 
for enj(»ym«Mit wh<*n, and only wliPii, we an? in the m«xKl for 
the sjHTial pleiLstip's involved." There is no mf»re certain 
manner of destn>ying our appreciation of any s{K*cial art 
work, that is, of making it non-ii'sthi.*tic for us, than by com- 
|»elling attention to it when we arv weary in the din^ction of 
its |>oculiar stimulus. 

As we have s<»<'n, a certain class of repres^^ive pains are 
naturallif av(uded. and with j<iins of hy)N'ni'>rmal activity 
nature aids us i\\m\ very materiilly, for we t'*iid auttHuatirally 
to prevent excels by tlie shiflin;: of att<*ntiiin. ('«»nrentra- 
tion and {xTmaneiice of att«*nti«>n U|Nin one «ubjeet are rer* 
tain to l)e<*(uue fijK'edily painful ; inibM**!, U^< aus«* of the reflex 
effort touanls avoidaure, they .ip-, stririly j*|M\iking. nonnally 
iniiM>ssible, <'xrept by menns of a rtdtivated habit, anti then 
only through the aitifiee of "l-Kiking anaind the sidject,** so 
to s|M'uk of allowing the various details to li«* vii*\i<il in the 
mental Hkus without batting go the primal theme Hhicli is 



•ijiiui lain III ti> ««-tMitt«« fof »l*i« \\ An orfrau i« U"'. \tr^%%t*A. 
rol it. |i. Ih. 
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held in associative trains. As avoidance of pains of this 
type is comparatively easy and almost automatic, it is 
natural to find that theoretic consideration has dealt less 
with them than with those repressive pains, not naturally 
avoided, which are the result of unexpectedly-encountered 
pitfalls, only to be missed by much prevision. That excesses 
must be shunned is taken for granted. This is the principle 
involved in Aristotle's emphasis of the necessity of adopting 
a mean between extremes. 

§ 6. Taking the realm of pain as a whole, we may state 
our principle as that of " the avoidance of the ugly," as we 
have done at the opening of this section. It is by this pro- 
cess that the artist gains the broad background which he must 
win befoi^e he can realise Ids ideal of beauty. His results must 
give many a pleasurable element, and, as we shall presently 
see, some special points of intense interest, but he cannot 
hope to make the wide mental field which his work arouses 
altogether pleasurable ; the most tliat he can hope for is that 
it shall be devoid of elements of possible painfulncss. 

The importance of the principle will be acknowledged 
when it is considered that special interest in the work of art 
as at first presented may very easily blind one to many ele- 
ments in the work. If these latter are displeasing they will 
become efl'cctivc to cast the work out of the realm of lesthetics 
as soon as the intcnser interests pall upon us. 

All men naturally follow out this maxim, and it is mainly 
through accumulation of such eliminations of ugliness that 
our standards of artistic excellence have been reached. 
On geneml lines the bad has been sifted out or allowed to 
fall into the background as time has passed, and the noble 
and beautiful has been left unaltered because it has been felt 
too satisfactory to require change. 

The possibility of making these eliminations is curtailed 
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by everything wluch teiuls to emphasise iixity. Tlic nilcs 
of the schools, valuable as aids to the student, always carry 
with them the danger of repression of " the elimination of 
ugliness." Note how the rules of counterpoint stood in 
opposition to the development of music ; how tlie establish- 
ment of the "orders" in Koman architecture struck the 
life out of the Ct reek architectural development; how the 
dictionary thwarts the natural development of euphony in 
language. 

Most of us are wont thoughtlessly to look back at the 
architectural fonns of (Sreece as the creation of her g<)Wen 
age. l)ut it is clear to the student that those splendid 
achievements eml)ody the thought of many generations, and 
even of diverse races, rather than that of a 8|>ecial era of a 
few generations' continuance. Generation afUT generation 
had felt the same needs in their worship, had built anfl re- 
built temples as their inferior materials and workmanship, 
or the more actively destructive forces of nature, com|>elled. 
Kach new work Imd nimle it {K>!^<«ible U} eliminate some form 
which had In^en dispK'osing in the last elTort, to alt4*r some 
unsatisfactory surface, to change some deficient shadow 
depth. In the final nvMilts we see the re<*onl of untold 
endeavour towards the attainment of Ix^auty, mainly snrcess- 
ful l>ecause time and exi>oriment have ffr<*ct4»<l the romplHe 
elimination of Iho \\*i\\. The gn)wth of (itithir fojin^ <»f 
which w(» have lM*tt#T knowleilge, tells the same story of 
ex|»eriment and partial failure ; of renewiNl effort with 
avoidance of the elements which made the lant work nn- 
satisfactrjry ; until wo n*arh the glorj- of lh«» liest (Jotliic, 
\enn prr/fft than the (Jn*ek inde<nl, as it expre,^^»<l tin* <le- 
mand of a race im|H»lb»fl by li»ss unity of feeding, and as 
its growth wa^ ff»rcetl within the rrlatividy f^hort f^eriod of 
}>erha|is a thousand year^ 

Too great difliculty of appl)ing elimiiiativc cxi^eriment 

T 
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may indeed be looked upon as a bar to development. The 
Egyptians, to whom the expression of permanence seems to 
have given the greatest satisfaction, built in such ponderous 
material and so durably that change of form for them was 
a matter of far greater difficulty than with the Greeks, whose 
materialcf were far less permanent and much more easily 
worked. This difference doubtless accounts largely for the 
fact that we find Greece in a relatively short time gaining 
possession of such a flower of architectural art as had failed 
to spring from the stem that had grown for long ages in 
the climes of Northern Africa. It is no little comfort to 
us in these restless times to see how few of our buildings 
are constructed to last in the future. If, with our changing 
needs, we have little ability to develop an architectural 
art, at least our descendants will not fear to sweep the 
greater part of our work from the face of the earth. 

We see the main principle enunciated, again, in our own 
times and in our own homes. Comparatively few of us 
can fill our homes with objects which remain for us, or 
for our friends, permanently beautiful. We may be able 
to have a gem here or there, but that is all. Still we may 
avoid " shocks," and iu that avoidance lies much of the power 
of a cultivated mind in architect or householder. To this is 
surely due the beauty which grows into the homes of those 
whose culture is handed down with the building that passes 
from one generation of refined people to another. The in- 
habitants learn to brush away the "shocks." The inharmoni- 
ous lines and forms are covered ; the harmonious lines and 
forms are retained ; gradually and unwittingly they mould 
their sun^oundings to relations which do not clash ; and in 
such an environment the smallest beauties tell. 

In looking over other art fields, where the medium of ex- 
pression has been in less ])erinancnt material, it is dillicult 
to realise how much work has been done which has been 
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cast aside because of inferior worth, has been allowed to 
deteriorate, and thus has been lost. It were much more 
difficult did we not realise that our race is in the main not 
far removed from those that time has swept away before us, 
and did we not see this process of production and elimination 
going on around us to-day. Practically a vast proportion of 
the pictures preserved in the great galleries of Europe have 
been eliminated from the assthetic. We go to these vast 
treasuries to study a few pieces of work ; all the others are 
passed by as if they did not exist If we could reproduce 
Uie sudden barbaric intrusif^ns of the |)ast, it is easy to see 
that the few precious gems which time has taught us to 
value supremely would be hurrie<l ofT to places of safety, 
while all else might readily be eliminated by vandal destruc- 
tion or neglect. 



It is evident, of course, tliat the attainment of an unpain- 
ful backgroun<l in itself will not sullioe to bring about 
(Rsthetic result. Not only must the artist avoid {Hiin in 
indinerenco, but iM'fore gaining thr pleasun* fii*ld h<* must 
move hfyond this (icUl of iiidifTerence. Hiis brings us to our 
second division (p. .'>0r»), which, however, we may pa^s over 
lightly, for indifh^uMico may be avoidcnl only in the directions 
of |»ain ami pbfasiin*. Tain, as we have s**<*n, is als4i to l>e 
avoid<Hi by the artist. Thi» attainment of plrasure u*. ihere- 
fon\ the only mean«< by which we ran step away fnnii 
indiflerence in a diivction that will Ih* not un;r5theti(\ 
and we are at once brought to the consideration of the 
positive Mi\ of n?stlM»ti<*^, U) which we m»w turn 
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Tart II. Positive ^Esthetic Laws 

§ 7. The problem before us here is to discover the meaDs 
necessary to tlie production of a pleasure Jldd which s/icUl be 
relatively permanent It will be convenient in oar discussion 
to treat separately (1st) the production of pleasure itself, 
before considering (2nd) the means used to the attainment 
of permanency of pleasure field. 

L In what has preceded this we have seen that all 
pleasure is dependent upon the rise into consciousness of 
contents which are coincidents of action in well-prepared 
organs ; i,e. that pleasure occurs whenever the stimulus 
aflecting an organ occasions the t«c of surplus stored force. 
From this theory we may make the following deductions : 
Pleasure arises — 

A. When there appears in consciousness a content which 
has before appeared but which has been lately absent, 
because no stimulus to its production has arisen. 

B. When a content appears after inhibition of its normal 
appearance. 

C. When a content appears with unusual vividness after 
normal absence from consciousness. 

[In physiologic;;] terms these propositions may l>e state<l as 
follows : — Storage of force is attained by rest from activity. The 
preparation to act elliciently involves time ; recnperative ])ro- 
ccsscs are in tlio main less rapid than arc those involved when 
action t^ikcs ])lace in answer to a stinuilus from without. AH 
organs, however, have surplus power which is not brought into 
activity under normal conditions, but which may bo bronght 
into use under hypernormal stimulus with only normal nutiitive 
conditions. It appears, therefore, that the use of stored force 
may be reached — 

A. r»v the stimulation of origans, which havinc: been loiiir 
rested have gained great potential efliciency, so that a stimulus, 
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normal or very little aliovo the uornial, will bring fully into 
action their stirpluR Btore<l cniTg}'. 

IV hy the artificial nutrition of organs which arc to l>e called 
into action. 

C. By a docidiMl hyficnioruiality of activity for a short time 
after merely normal n'«t.] 



It is, of course, evident that these luethods of pleasure 
production may be used coincidcn tally, but it is desimble 
for us here to treat tlieni in isolation. 

The pleasures of rest after labour, or relief from pain, as 
we have alrcaily seen, although really to be considereil as a 
sub-class under the pleasures of activity, are in practice 
separable from them, because they are reach<Hl in practice 
by distinct methods. Unquestionably use is made nf them 
in the arts which deal with phenomena of succession. No 
slight pleasure is it that we obtain in music by the intnxluc- 
lion of a calm restful movement following u|K)n a tmin of 
intense and vigorous passages calling for f>ur active att<>ntion. 
But on the whole these pleasures do not form an dt^ment 
of markcnl imiK>rtance in a'Sthetic work. esiHH*ially l)e<au»e 
they arc so de{)cmlent ujKin the existence c»f, and arc in- 
separably connet*tc<l with, anti'rior }iains. W(» may pass on, 
Uierefon\ without further examination in this direction. 

A. The first |K)int made above gives us the widely rv- 
cognis<*4l a'Slhi-lic principle of cvntrnst, 0»nti7ist in any 
region of mental effect involves the presence of e(»nt<*nts 
which have not iN'en in conseiousn(*5;s in the l:it<* past. 

(Tliiji involvcji iho artion of organ* wlii«h ha\r not licen 
functioning Ut<*ly. CnulatioiiJi in KonM* cHc<l or in thought 
traiisitionii aro mental movements which imply tho p^utd 
coming into action of the ofganii which are iiuccf«Aively the 
central of acti\itv. C*4»ntta«t rliniinatr* all L'r.id.itioii* ; it in 
Tolves the action of orgimn. ^hich through nicri* rf*t have 
l>ecf»nic well prc|kir(^l for acti\itv. an«l i*hich, therefore, |inMluce 
pleatutahle acti\ity when iitininlat€«l. j 
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That contrast per se is always pleasurable may not be 
granted by some who recall disagreeable '* contrasts " of 
colour for instance ; ^ the apparent exceptions, however, are 
in part explicable as due to connected association with vague 
painful coi) tents, but in most cases are really not to be called 
contrasts at all in the sense of my definition, for they cannot 
be shown to be shiftings to entirely new contents. 

That contrast is an important aesthetic principle is recog- 
nised by all ; indeed, it is not infrequently over-valued, e.fjf. 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who calls it an essential requisite to 
all beauty. But our theory would teach that contrasts are 
not aesthetic essentials, because pleasure can be reached 
without contrast by mere increase of vividness. Still it must 
' be granted that the principle is of the widest application, 
and a most available one for the guidance of the artist. 
Very strong conti^asts, however, must be used with the 
greatest caution ; they give powerful effects, but are rapidly 
exhaustive, and, therefore, must in general be avoided. To 
this we refer later under the consideration of permanency. 

I am not able to follow Fechner and other thinkers of 
authority in holding that there is a law of contrast for 
pleasure and pain j^^^ ^c apart from the contents to whicli 
the algedonic qualities arc attached. 

Fechner- states such a "principle" and makes it of im- 
portance, lie ex[)resses it thus : " Pleasure experiences bring 
more pleasure the more they come in contrast with experi- 
ences of pain or less i)leasure ; a corresponding position being 
true for pains." 

This " principle " might have a strong foundation if our 
experience told us that our greatest pleasures were always 
those that follow j)ain, or our greatest pains invariably those 

* Cf. Rno<l, Modern Chroviaticf:, os|»oci.illy cliaptcrs on contrast nml 
coloiir conibinntions, 

' Vorschnlc </. ^Ksfhrtics, ii. |). 232. 
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that follow pleasure. But this is not in accord t^ith experi- 
enca The agouy of angitui pectoris may strike a man who 
is in the indiflereut state of sleep unconsciousness. The joy- 
pleasure of meeting an unlooked-for acquaintance may come 
to one who is thoroughly indifferent, and so far as I can see 
there is no ground whatever for a statement that the angina 
pictarii would have given keener anguish had the patient 
been enjoying himself when it arose, nor for a statement 
that the joy would have been a higher delight had tlie 
previous |>sycliosis been one of toothache. 

It is true that some, and indeed a lai^ proportion, of 
our vivid pleasures fcdlow craving pains, and also that the 
pleasures of relief from pain are very marked, and that 
many pains follow excessive pleasures; but the most that 
we can properly hold, it serins to me, is that in some 
cases the algedonic se<|uence ajyj^fam to alter the algedonic 
resultant 

What ground indeed liave 1 to say that the pain 1 am 
now exiM^riencing would have been greater had it been pre- 
ccedetl by a pleasure, as it was not ? 

If I can legitimately make such a statement, it must be 
that I can hoM in revival a |)ast state of this kind of pain 
which did follow pK*asure, and can com|iare it in intensity 
with the present state of |»ain that has not fullowevi ph*asure ; 
and who would dare to say tlmt he could make such a 
delicate intros|)ective com|tarison f For, to claim such ability, 
we have to assume either tliat we have a fixetl standanl n\m\X 
from themselves by which U> measure pleasures or {lains — a 
position which I do not think would lie soriously defpnd<»«l 
—or that the reviveil pleasure or |iain retains its intensity 
sufficiently for puqKises of comparison, which I think alsf» 
an indefensible p<isition. 

The most that can l>o claimed, it appear* to me, is that 
by reviving a |Hiinful pretcntation free from a preceding 
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pleasure, and then reviving it as following a pleasurable 
presentation, we find the pain increasing in intensity. But 
if wo turn to introspection 1 do not think the hiw is 
obviously true. I am not able to convince myself, for 
instance, that the " representation " of the taste of quinine 
when I Imvejitst had sugar in my month is more painful than 
the " representation " of the same taste of quinine wUlwut the 
sugar taste preceding it. On the whole, I think the repre- 
sented badness of the taste in the first case is somewhat 
lessened by the represented remaining sweetness. 

How then can we account for the fact that the " principle " 
is defended ? Possibly because of the unnoticed identification 
of pleasure and pain with sensations, which do contrast as 
we have seen. More pi-obably because of the common identi- 
fication of pleasure and pain with emotion, for it is certain 
that the emotional reaction that follows pain experience is a 
psychosis that contrasts with that which follows pleasure 
experience, as the psychic elements of hate and fear 
(aversion) are in contrast with those of love ; and it is true, 
as would be expected, that the emotional reaction following 
pain occurring after that following pleasure is more emphatic 
than it would have been had there been no emotional reaction 
from pleasure preceding it ; and similarly (77iutatOi viutajufis) 
of pleasure following pain. 

In truth, I think, upon careful examination, all the fact.s 
presented by Fechner and othei-s in support of the law of 
algedonic contrast will be found to resolve themselves iuU) 
cases of the contrast of certain contents to which the aliie- 
donic phases are attached, or to which they give rise. 

1>. The pleasurable appeanuice of contents after inhibition 
of their normal occurrence has been ahvady incidentally 
discussed in consitltMiiiLj the repression of activities, and we 
need give no space here, tlion'fore, to this moans of the 
attainment of a full pleasure fiold. The ]>rinciple befon^ us 
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becouies important, however, in nuother direcliuii. 11 there 
arine, by suggestiou from the expressions of another, trains of 
thought which are nonually connected with other secondary 
trains, but if hy skilful management the arousal of thesi* 
secondary trains be prevented, then we have a condition of 
artificial inhibition which will result in pleasure -getting 
whenever the secondary trains are allowed to ap|>ear. 

[In physiological Innguagc this mny Ik* ii|H)kon of as aitifidal 
nutrition of orrfanx which are to he railed into actimi ; fnr thf normal 
connection lictwccn tho primnry and secondary trains implies 
connections between tho stimuli which bring nutrition to tlio 
organs involveil in tho presentation of the two trains. The 
tcmj)ornry inhibition of the socf)mlnrv trains, thorofcMC, im|tlieH 
a gain of nutrition in tho organs of the secondary trains without 
the use of the energ)' aecumulaUHl.] 

Such it seems to me is the proccrss in the delicate play of 
wiL 

In what is usually called the *'ludicn>us" \\v us4* this 
means, although much of the effect in such cases is dc|K.>ntleQt 
upon sudden tinnsitions, in tho lines of ordinary a^<^x:iatioD, 
from mental pn^ccssos which involve effort to more habitual 
processes wheie tlu» snnu» energy will pHnluce greater educts, 
\.e. hy|iernormul stinmlation. 

It is not desirable to argue this |M>int hon* at liMigtli. for 
such argument would C4irry us Um) far from our line of thought. 
While other sources of pleasure-getting ar«> made use of in 
various ways togothrr with the action al»ove df*0cnbed, I 
think it can U* shown that this is the clmiacteristic move- 
ment in what is u.<«ually calU^l tlm /i/i/irn^M, and that it 
serves well to harmonise the oppositituis of (he many thinkers 
who have attempted analysis of this mental stiite. Tho«e 
cases of the ludicrous which sc«>m to inv<dve little excrpi 
surprise are explicable on the ground tliat the surpriae in* 
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volves attention and expectation of important outcome. 
When the unimportance of the object or action is perceived, 
the relaxation of attention results in the same powerful 
overflow into the channels of ordinary activity. The easy 
and marke^ " step from the sublime to the ridiculous " is also 
thus explicable, as is also the enjoyment we receive when we 
see a dignified person suddenly take up the actions charac- 
teristic of purposeless childhood : as when a man's hat is 
suddenly carried away by the wind. 

It cannot be claimed that all such transitions as are above 
described are ludicrous, for thought trains of discovery and 
invention are not infrequently of this nature, and to them 
surely the word ludicrous cannot be applied. Introspection 
seems to tell me, however, that the psychoses in the two 
cases are very closely allied. We have a tendency under 
such circumstances to laugh, or at least to smile, under the 
pleasurable excitement, and we occasionally speak of the 
resultant as a "happy thought" I am inclined to think 
that the difference, at first one of degree rather than of kind, 
has become marked because the more emphatic and fuller 
state produced in us by what we term the " ludicrous " has 
become indissolubly connected with what Kant describes as 
" the sudden transformation of a tense expectation into 
nothing." 

Wit and the ludicrous are seldom separated in practice. 
The wit, properly speaking, plays around his subject, avoiding 
the more usual outcome of the train of his thought, but 
leading tliat of his hearer close to this normal resultant, 
until, when it may be supposed that all the organs con- 
nected with the normal outcome are fully i)repared for 
action, he turns the thought train in the direction which 
is elTective for pleasure. Tlie stimulation of the well- 
nourished organs, which is thus involved, is followed by 
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the buratof pleasure-giving activity which irradiates the system 
and expands its surplus energy in the pleasurable exercise of 
laughter.' Tunning and plays upon words give delight in the 
same way, and also the delicious verbal misundorstiindings of 
children. My little daughter having asked what was meant by 
Anglo-Saxon, and having been told that the word indicateil a 
mixed race descended from Angles and Saxony she answered, 
" Well, I suppose I shall understand it some day. I have 
not come to Saxons yet in my geometry, but I have studied 
about angles." Sht obtained no delight in the saying. For 
the listeners, however, the sound angle \\tv\ brought about 
readiness for activity in tlie organs of many trains of thought 
connected with geometrical forms ; but the added term Saxon 
had kept the attention completely in other directions ; when 
the thought was turned to the geometrical traiAs, however, by 
her naive remark, the well-prepared organs resjionded with 
pleasurable content 

The wit and he who deals with the ludicrous, however, 
treail on dan^rous ground. Tlie clown i>orchancc may not 
cause laughter, but may disappoint us so jiainfully that 
irritation results. Apart from the danger that the witticism 
may cut too doop, there is the danger that the represser! 
activity may force itself upon the nttentic»n of the hearer 
before it is d<*signed to api^car. In this cam* the course of 
thought which is intended to lead up to the latter iKH^mes 
obstructive, an<l the result is wearisome ; this is exemplified, 
for instance, in the "flatness" i>f old jokes. Further, then? 
is the danger that the play annintl the subj<H:t may develop 
trains of s/) much intorest that the change of thought will 



* TIk* exrfrt«r« of UughUr Ar« |»l«Miiribl# in tucli *%Mr% \i^fnm Ib^y 
iiirolv« ih« ATtion of rmteil orgeat. TH« motr •rnucu mimn-I of tbiBKt 
from wktrb ne turn to \\w prrcrptioo of the Itiiltcrout inrolTtt f«rtUl if 
not toUl i|uir«rrnre in %\\ thntf* orjftn* vhirh ar* notaMy artirt vbrn 
wt Uugh. \jkn%hX.rx %% not dvtjrt plMttumbU, »• all know nbo Attrfli|4 
to forrt it. 
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produce a shock powerful aud painful enough to overbalance 
the pleasure led up to. We all realise how dangerous it is 
to treat lightly subjects which may be of sacred interest to 
others. 

Our third minor division relates to — 

C. Pleasures which accompany vividness of presentation. 

[In physiological terms these pleasures may be described as 
due to hypernormal activity of a normally efficient organ.] 

Vividness of impression is a well-recognised means of 
producing aesthetic result in its cruder forms. Barbaric art 
shows this distinctly, and the art of the masses, even in our 
day, makes use of the same means. Vivid colouring and 
contrasts, startling forms and combinations, vivacious rhythms, 
loudness of sound as in martial music, all are common tools 
of the popular artist But we here tread on ground dangerous 
to permanency ; for hypernormal activity, as we have seen, is 
the basis of pain as well as of pleasure, and pleasure which is 
determined by this alone must be of a very ephemeral char- 
acter. So in the higher art this crude means of producing 
{esthetic effect is not prominent. 

In a more delicate form, however, wo do find it of service 
to hifjher art in the stimulation by varied means of the same 
activities at the same time. The principle here involved 
is that of " harmony " or " the unification of the manifold." 
which is widely recognised as of the highest importance in 
aesthetics. 

[In lio'lonic laiignago it may bo stated thus : Two or more 
flciueiits act simultaneously as stimuli to the activity of some 
new element, the lestiltini^ ]»sychosis being one in which the 
original elements stand in the backirround, the focus of the field 
consisting of this new element which, being stinmlated from 
more than one source, appears in a [)leasurablc condition of 
hyjKjrnormality.] 
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If this principle were nut over-enipluiaiseil by high 
authorities^ it wouM be unnecessary iK'r)ia]>8 to call at- 
tention to tiie fact thai, althou[{h wide in its bearings, it 
cannot be univernjil as the cause of all beauty. Fechner, 
who cerUiinly makes as much of the " unity of the manifold " 
as is l(*gitimate, acknowletlges this ; whj p. 42 of his VorschuU, 
where he montions several instances to which it is not 
[K>ssibh; to give this exphmation. We an» evidently sur- 
munded by ap|H\arunc(>s of unity in manifuldness that do not 
impress us with suilicient pleasurableness to give the objc*ct8 
producing them the quality of beauty, the slight jdeasure 
which they give being overwhelmed. On ihe other hand, 
many beautiful obji»cUs ap|H*al to us in which we can trace no 
distinct element of this unification, -lithetic eflVrt, indinnl, 
as wo shall sec, impli(»s more than the vogue gentle ph'asurc 
which the unity of the manifold, as it usually ap|M*ars, can 
produce. 

The principle of duplication of stimulations, of which the 
unity of the manifold is a special instance, i««, however, a 
most ini[M)rtant one for lesthetics. An Mr. Sully says:* "To 
wake up to a resemblance between two things hitherto kept 
a]iQrt in the mind is always an agreeable ex ]M*ti<*nce **; and 
agiiin,' " the feeling of satisfaction which Aa*om|mnics the 
full re inslA tinmen t of the idea or idea-complr\ aii^^'S fnmi the 
identification of this with tho |iartially-devcl(»]K*<l lepresenta- 
tion that has b<>en present throughout tlu* pnKvss." 

Throughout the whole tiehl of the "higher" aesthetics, i.r. 
of that which ilcals with the delighta arising fnmi the mom 
dolirate play of nio<»«I and thought, this meant of pleasure 
piiMluctioii in most nn|Hirtant 



* (*f < •;. liutrr. l/»/-fnri»»i«»it, ftonk VIII '-litp. »., '•*» «r 4rrtre r«tl»ctic 
Mtiftftction ntily fruiit « I'lurAlitr «liirh mtT \* u\»\*rrUr t% U *i •• 4 r\r»t\y dm- 
crruril iiiiitT," elf. 

> //»M« A/tW, iL !». 12s. * IM,, L fiL 947. 
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I think it must be granted that the mass of aesthetic 
pleasures is reached by slightly vivid presentations in varied 
directions, but, as we have so often noted, it is vividness also 
which leads to pain. 

[If hypemormal activity be continued after the surplus force 
stored up in an organ has been exhausted, pain results ; hence 
if this unusual activity be continued for any great length of time, 
we will have the conditions productive of pain.] 

It becomes necessary then for us to consider the means 
to be adopted to bring about permanency of pleasure field, 
and this brings us to the second division proposed in the 
beginning of this part. 



§ 8. Our problem here is to define the conditions whicli 
make possible the attainment of relative permanence of 
pleasure. 

We have already seen (1) that absence of a content from 
consciousness for an unusual time suffices to make it 
pleasurable when it appears ; also (2) that vividness of 
impression is an important source of pleasure-getting ; but 
(3) that the avoidance of continuity of vivid presentation 
of any one set of contents is a necessity if pain is to be 
avoided. 

[In physiological terms : Rest from action before action in a 
given organ is one of the conditions to pleasure-getting from the 
content which appears with such activity, or else hypernorniality 
of action in the organ ; but the avoidance of continuity of liyjKsr- 
normal action in anv one sot of origans is also a neoessiiv if 
pleasure he sou«iht ; for such continuity uses up all surplus 
energy and lea<ls directly to the physiological conditions which 
involve pain production.] 

If, then, a ppnuauont pleasure field is to be reached, a 
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focus is iinportaiit in our field of consciousness (see 2 
above), but it must shift from clement to element (si^ ,*( 
above), ami this shifting involves new means of pleasure- 
;;etting (see 1 above). In general, therefore, we may say 
that the conditions of pleasure peritutnaicr arc the shifting 
of a focus in consciounness over a wide plesisure field. Ijii 
us consider each of these divisions moie fully, in icvei^ 
order. 

§ *J. Width of Field. — Pleasure in any one ilirection 
being essentially ephemeral, the only means by which wc aw 
able to insure j>ermancncjf of pleasure is by iiaving ojHin UTore 
us wide op])c)rtunities to change the content of our thought. 
As we have already s<^en, it is first of all (*s.M'ntiaI that tht* 
fulness of our complex mental states shouhl 1h* non-painful; 
it then Wcomes im|M)rtant to see that many el«*ments of the 
complex are ca|>able of developin«{ pleasure. This is im- 
]K)rtant not only because we are thus rnabletl to shift the 
focus of attention with little risk of {Niinfulnt'ss, but esju^cially 
lHK:aus<: a multi)ilicity of simultaneous effects thus becomes 
[K>ssible. ljd7A\ as he views his consciousness, tells us that 
the aesthetic effect *' is notably (but n«>t exrlu.«^i\i'ly) l>ound to 
simultiineousne.sH and multiplicity of impres.sion.'' It is thus 
tiiat the aitist grtuips tog<'ther a.*« lar;^^ a numU'r of nuvinsof 
pleasurable stimulation as hr can conibim* without conflict 
II«* endeavours to usf at the .^ime timeatts of ear and of sight, 
and tho.si* whicii depict more diartly the activities of men. 
The ditlicultv of such wide combination, hti\\e\ei, is verv 
great, and he nioie often deals with nariower fields; but 
always does he us^* e\«'iy tievice uhirh ma\ ilruw into the 
field of suggestion all associati\e factois which an* not 
inharmonious, and which may add one more to th<* pleasures 
given. Ill* does not disdain any element, however likely 
to i>all, if he is able to leave our thought five to turn 
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elsewhere as soon as the pleasurable effect is gone. The 
suggestion of sense pleasures he uses, but avoids the actual 
sense stimulus under conditions that may lead to excess 
or bring painful results in revival. He aims to bring into 
play the imagination which carries one on from height to 
height in pleasure -giving llight. It is this direction of 
effort which leads Lessing to call for an incompletion of 
detail in the artist's work that the imagination may have 
room in which to work its expansive effects. We look 
thus for a fulness of non-fulfilment of exact detail; for 
an avoidance of strictness of realism — for type portrayal. 
The artist, moreover, aims to stir up those vague regions 
of psychic life, the content of which we can scarcely grasp 
— the regions usually termed " emotional." He produces in 
his observer an resthetic horizon which Guyau has wrongly 
interpreted as the essential characteristic of {esthetic pleasure : 
that "irradiation" which seems to have a centre in some • 
sense impression, but which works effects in all mental 
regions coimected with it — effects of so small intensity, of 
such rapidly - shifting content, that there is little of it 
but tlie vacjueness of an aurora. The artist canuot under- 
value even the effects of adniii-atiou of his own skill, 
for thougli the pleasure gained thus is for a few, and 
perhaps only for his fellow -workers, for them it is not 
a small pleasure -giving element, and if hia work holds 
the admirer by this means but a moment longer, so much 
the more is his work effective. 

r»rea(ltli of field without the emphasis of foci implies a 
widely divided attention which is important. The recogni- 
tion of the existence of a field in the percij)ient lacking in 
delinitcncss of iittcMition has indeed not infrequently led to 
over-einphiisis of tlic receptive state — of the passive condi- 
tions — (or art effect ; too little account beincT taken of the 
reactive elements involved. These latter, however, do in 
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fact make up a lar^e )>ai't of tlie iestlietic complex, as our 
later n^stheticiaiis, Sully, Guyau, and others, do not fail to 
recognise distinctly. (Juyau, in fact, in his ze^d to force the 
rec4>gnition of his view, makes himself ap[M*ar, some will 
doubtless think, to take an extreme view on the other side : 
to over-em }>hasise the active element.^ Any work of art 
which tends to misc a marked attention in one line neces- 
sarily excludes pleasurable |»sychose8 in other lines, in that 
it lowers the effect of these other presentations or rt^vivals 
as com|N)nents of consciousness at the time. A work of art 
which can so balance Oh elements that the obsi*r\'cr is kept 
in a state of nicely divided and still of constantly shifting 
pleasurable attention, will produce the most wideitpread, the 
most voluminous, even thou<rh not the most vivid, pleasure. 

Tlie )K)wer of music is often clearly aided by its indefinite- 
ness — its ''dreaminess" as we call it, and it seems to me 
that the great strifu^th of the masters of mnsii! has lain in 
their ability to widen the field of plexnure by the means 
under discussion. In such a complex art an the o|M?ra the 
difliculty of reaching this balance is very gr«*at. An ojwratic 
com|Ni5(er of interior {Miwer will not l>e able to pit*vent a 
IriMpient divei?ii«)n ol attention with coiisfnpient Iom of ful- 
ness. Now one finds oneself watching the sU\*:v rfTect^i to 
the exclusion of the music^ and again iistenini: t^i thi» music 
with cl<ifle<l eyes, with ii«i thought «>f th<* ncii««ii In the 
impression obtaiiird from the U*st work. Wagner's for 
instance, I find mv<M>If tin the other hand v«*iv ofion bwt in 
the totality : all |i:iiticulars S4*4*m to lie fi>t::oU4*n in the 
general cflect; the stage actiouH an* not fM*|ianit«*ly emphatic : 
the 8ugg«!stion t^> note dihlinctly the *' iii«»tifn" i^ an intiusion. 
The crudeness in r«*«|HH*t in fiuiT play fif thought and emotion 

Z 
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which the 2>lot itself in his operas shows is probably a neces- 
sary element of their power. The strong development of 
" plot interest '' would doubtless act as a detrii]ient to the 
totality. 

It is perhaps in part the unconscious recognition of this 
principle of difTusion of attention which leads to the popular 
opinion that the critical spirit is fatal to aesthetic receptivity, 
and in one sense this is tme ; although I am free to confess 
to the belief that what is lost in width of field by the con- 
centration of the critical view is largely gained in the r^ion 
of intellectual play. To the critic who knows well his sub- 
ject this actually prevents his satiety, overcomes the danger 
of distaste for work with which he must be over-familiar : 
communication of his thought to others less well equipped, 
however, is very likely to mar their pleasure.* 

But width of field has its dangers too, for it makes easy 
the shifting of one's thought upon lines of pain-giving. An 
example of this has already been given in another con- 
nection, where I called attention to the fact that the tone 
of voice, or anything which indicates the animus of the 
(lescriber or critic, will frequently change an aesthetic into a 
non-ajstlietic object for the listener, and vice vcrsiL 

yEstlietics, although lar^'cly a matter of the complex sum- 
mation of va«^uc pleasures, needs more than this. To j>erree- 
tion of art there must be a decided centre of interest Hitting 
more or less li[];htly over this vaguer lield. To the considera- 
tion of this point we now turn. 

* As liolniinnn woll s.iys {np. cit. p. IPS): Kcnncr, «lio die gosrliirlit- 
lichc Kntwickeluiif; der Kunst vci fol;^("n, koiiucn oft *jiossp.s Ctorallon an 
s«'lir unvollkonniHMi Kmistwcikoii liiKlcii, in<l«'ju sie nanilirli vU-n f^ros-srii 
Kortsrhiitt in pH'ti.irlit zirhni, dm soldu' AilM-itcii iiii (tPL^nsxt/ mi 
fmhoH'ii, iiorli uiivollkoiniiiiicron zoij^oii kinmrii ; wojl^o^pii Nichtki'iiiMr, 
dnnn dip ^osrhiclitliclifi Kiitw iikrljin*^ uidH'k.iimt i^t, di('s«dlnMi ntir niit dou 
vollkomtnuercn Woikon dcr (Ic^'i'iiwait V(.'ip;leiidieii und sio dt'slialb ungimsti;; 
bcurteilcn. 
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§ 10. TiiK SiiitTiNc; KocL'S. — III Amufs Jmnmal, 2'3u\ 
May 180.'s ^^(^ n*ad : "AH that is diil'used and iiidi.stiiirt 
without form or sex or accent is aiitaf^oiiistic to beaut}', for 
the mind's first nee<l is light ; light means onh^r, and onler 
means, in the first phice, the distinction of the parts — in the 
second, their regular action. IV*auty is based on n*a«<on." 
Although we have seen that exclusively rationalistic views 
of a^thetics are not tenable, we cannot help agreeing that an 
object which presents no virUe interests but merely a field 
of nKxlerate pleasun^s soon ch>y8 : it becomes "sweet." as 
they say in the studio. It was proUibly the recognition of 
this fact that led I>»tzo to the theoiy that beauty requires 
the grasp of the ideal through some thJinUc o/^/Vr/, and Volk- 
niann to sepnnite the art field from the (iehl of aesthetics on 
the gmund that the former strikes a definite chord above 
the merely hedonic (ield of a'Sthetics. For Vidkmann 
this definitene.<«s, which most emphatically takes its ohjcH?t 
out of its environment, is th(* dire<'tion in which the 
ait of the aurientA showeii its highest su]K;riority.' Ihit 
if ait work must impn»ss us by its force of attention, 
its ci^ntres of interest, these |>oints of intenser activity 
are ]N>ints of dangi*r : all pleasun^ are eph«*meral, the mor«! 
so as they are vivid, and the ^i^dmj of the*«c c<*ntn»s of 
intrnvst is of as gn^at im|K>rtance as their cxiHtence. I 
think we shall find this recognise<l in certain general 
prinriplfs. 

First, \\v may l(Hik t<i find m<'ans adopted to retani 
pleasuri* in one sitrriiU direct ion by arranging to shift atten- 
tion away from the s]>e( ial field tiefoie |»ain or complete 
indifhTf^nce (K:cuts, ami back again at th<* moment whm 



* l^kthMfk H l^yrkttit^tif, y^\. it- \^ 3S7. r(. him llttimrt • »olioii thtt 
bmolj ts « tnkitrt "f til'' r« latitm of iH^ firvwratril th<Mi|thtB, mnt\ ba» nothitiK 
to do with •tirti rliAtsM trtt«ti<-« «• |o«rhi»^<«i, |«tli4M. bll|gll>l» lf l, •hirh 
af» niieti •lUi bmutj in orUrr to |ttv« an •l#m««t oC iMteml. 
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pleasurable recurrence of the conteut is again possible. This 
brings before us again the great principle of Rhythm (see 
Chap. V. § 5). 

[Because processes of nutrition are relatively regular, the 
times required for complete recovery after full use remain 
approximately equal in the same set of organs, and it thus 
happens that we learn to act at recurrent regular intervals, 
being thus enabled to hold to a special subject-matter for a long 
time, not only without fatigue, but, if the rhythm be proj)erly 
timed, with marked pleasure.] 

Accurate rhythms are most notable in music and poetry, 
but what may be termed inaccurate rhythms are the ver}' 
ordinary tools of the artist in other lines also. The power of 
order, in architecture, for example, and the value of sym- 
metries^ generally, depend largely upon such rhythms. 
Instances will be i-ecalled by the reader in all the arts with- 
out special example. 

Passing to the consideration of the shifting of attention 
beyond the same field ^ fi-om field to field, we obtain the well- 
recognised canon of Variety. Monotony of stimulations j^ives 
n.s first indifTcrence and then the positive pains of fatigue. 
If the content of consciousness be constantly changed, iiow- 
ever, the chances of pleasure gain are greatly increased ; if a 
unity be recognised in the variety, on the principles already 
discussed, we have an added pleasure to that gained by the 
shifting of the centre of interest. Variety, however, like all 
the means of {)leasure stimulation, is likely to be carried too 
far. Variety of pleasumhle exhaustive stimulation will 
eventually aggravate the trouble we attempt to correct 

* Synmictrios nlso may be liold to produce clFcct through tlie liy|)eriioiiii;il 
8timuhis involved in tlic recognition of the unity of the nianifohl. It may 
1)0 well here to remark tlinl the search for Rymmctry in theoretical foini 
\v)iic]i ])as ]ed mnny a metaphysician astray htis probably had ita Ita&is in the 
O'sthctic demand of his nature. 
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through variety, by making painful every activity in cur 
field. An example of this we may all recall in the craving 
for total rest exi)erienced after a visit to some great exhibi- 
tion where competitors vie with each other to attract, atten- 
tion to their wares by varied devices looking to pleasure- 
giving. Wo often find people remarking that they enjoy an 
art work (es]>eciaUy is this true in architectural criticism) 
because it is tnmjyie. Hie distracting elements in the varied 
objects which they have examined in tlio hope of gaining 
pleasurable cfTects have disappeared, and liave led a quiet 
delight not far removed from the so-callod pleasures o( 
rest 

i'ofUrasU, already discussed, also gain their effects through 
change of region of stimulation. Where notable, however, 
thoy depend ujwn vividness (hypemormality of action) for 
their results, ami must be usctl with care h»st they act 
exhaustively. 

The uicciiaiiiHni of this may not impn»lMihly l>e M>nicthing 
like tliJA. If .itt<iiti«>ii lie turne«l in one din^ction for a lime, 
automat irnlly tho«M'«»tomic arti%itl«»^ tend to bring nourishment 
especially to th<>M^ f>r^n« which are activf% ainl thoM« not active 
l)ecome well pn^iKiKNi indeed (from nuch nutrition as is not 
calle<l for el^^whete), l»ut only through failure of ntimulation 
ami noiwUhstnwiiwf the (*nlling off of the nourishment supply in 
other directiotm. When thcKie sccowl -element organn which 
have lieen inactive are stimulated in attUniM they aiinwor with 
ple;iAnre, and their action tendu to withtlraw the nutiitive mi|>* 
plieii from the net of org-.ini which hail given the fimt elementii 
of the ctmtraAt, 90 that thene first element organs get le«s than 
their normal nutriment ; and if we utimuUte them Again in 
turning liack to the firnt element* wc fiml a iu*t of (h^iis in 
wmie d«'greo pre|Kire«l, U\ l»e ture, but Icm well pre|Kuc<l fot 
activity than they wrre in the fir»t instance. 

The same thing may lie said of those vivid elements of 
novelty which give the value to what we call the picturrsf|ae. 
We cannot use tlioae means to gain a*9tlietic result unlets w« 
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are able to turn ourselves away from their stimulation as 
soon as we begin to be weary. Hence, we must avoid the 
use of the picturesque in our homes, and must deal most 
carefully with strong contrasts in the decoration of rooms in 
which we wish to live, or in buildings which we are com- 
pelled to view constantly. 

On the whole, it appears that the safest means of pro- 
ducing lasting {esthetic I'esults will be reached if we choose 
that succession of contents, each of which is naturally led up 
to by those which have preceded. 

[In physiological langu.'ige : wc will gain our result best if 
we choose such successive impressions as will stimulate organs 
tliat have been best and fully prepared for action by the associa- 
tive nutrition (if I may so speak) connected with the previously 
stimulated activities.] 

From this we may argue to a wide a'^thctic law, which 
may perhaps be called the principle of the satufaciion of 
expectancies — a legitimate description of the means of gaining 
(esthetic result here touched upon, as all such movements of 
thought appear in retrospect to be expectation phases which 
are fulfilled.^ That this canon, however, although of wide 
application, is not a universal one for jostlietics, is apparent 
when we consider that our normal, indilleient, scarcely con- 
scious life is largely made up of these fullihnents of expecta- 
tion, not recognised as such, to be sure, unless their legitimacy 
is questioned in one way or another, and unrecognised 
because the ordinary reaction is immediate, and thus not 
involving any marked ti*ansformation of suiplus potential 
into actual energy, i.e. nut involving ]>leasure. 

' Cf. H(M«:niaii, V'l^r this Schonc, j>. l.)2, whoio the viiluc of arousiU|^ 
oxprotitioii and allnwin;^ its satisfaction is disousscMl anil rairir<l out to tlir 
explanation of tlio delight obtained in curves, etc. The same argument 
snflices to explain the pleasures nached hy the contemplation of nuanos of 
all kinds. 
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§ 11. Ill general it nppeare, then, tlint tiie gix^at artist ia 
one wiio is able to make nse of the princi]>h\s above enunier- 
ateil. Ilavin;^ avoided pains, having crt'ated iiis wide field 
of non-pain, lie pixHluces a wide snnunation of pleasurable 
contents. Further, he so arranges the shifting of attention 
that as one impression fails in pleasure -giving, another 
e<|ually enjoyable appears, through natural connection, to 
supply the place of that pleasure which is fading away. 
MoixHiVcr, by com|H>lling a judicious recurrence of a si)ecial 
interest, he marks a unity of the manifold, which unity gives 
to his work its distinctive chaiucter. 

1 have alreaily name<l the great works of Wagner in 
illustration of the )K>ise of attention ; but Wagner's |K>wer 
goes beyoml this : wherever we break away from width of 
eifect and allow our attention to concentrate u|»on details, we 
there find a gem of meloily, a delicious progression, a rich- 
ness of harmony, or a nuisterful bit of orchcsti.ition ; and if 
we turn from the music wc are still thrille<l with emotion or 
impressed by some profundity of thought lUit withal, these 
details an* not alloweil to efface the value «»f the s{>ecial 
nmrked development of the work. Shakesiie^iiv's wonderful 
drama, to Uike another example, shows us gn'at width of 
interest, yet always some figures of tq^cinl interei^t, from one 
to the other of wiiich our att^Mition is artfully shifted without 
l«>ss of that background of delight which is frit a|>art from 
the s|Kxnally forceful impirs^sions. His gfuius manif<*Hts 
itself further in the ability to presi*rve a pto|>er lialancc, so 
that using wealth of subordinate elem(*ntA, no one of them is 
allowtrd to ris4> Ui sulFictifntly great im)Kirtanre to mar the 
general movement of the drama, or to detract fnun the im{K>rt- 
ance of the character whoso action is to thrill <iur souls. The 
gn*at )»ainter tn*ats his subj«*ct in lik«* manner; he gives us a 
wide, vague, pleasurable background in imprmsion or associ* 
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ative revival trains ; a wide field of more marked pleasures 
over which the centre of interest shifts — without loss of the 
prominence of the central "motif" to which especially he 
would compel our recurrence. 

§ 12. In closing, I think it desirable to take a retrospect- 
ive view once more. It has been shown in this chapter, I 
think, that the principles of practical (esthetics ai^ in harmony 
with the hedonic (esthetic theory which I defend ; and more 
than that, in accordance with the theory of pleasure- pain 
which I have elsewhere explained. The sketch of (esthetic 
principles which we have been considering, incomplete and 
inadequate though it may appear, has thus at least served to 
accumulate evidence in corroboration of that pleasure-pain 
theory. Nor can this be counted as a small gain ; for a 
theory which on its physical side must be expressed in 
terms of necessarily vague physiology, and which is difficult 
to put to the test of experiment, must gain its acceptance, if 
it is to gain it at all, by cumulative evidence such as I have 
liere given ; for if it be claimed that the evidence pi*esented 
is not cnicial, at least it must be acknowledged that the value 
of the theory is vouched for in no inconsiderable degree 
by the fact that in pushing it to its conclusions serious 
oppositions have not been developed. 

Again, I wish to say, liowever, that I consider the physio- 
logical theory of less moment than the purely psychological. 
It has become clear, it seems to me, at all events that the 
]>hysical basis of pleasure and of pain is determined by rela- 
tions of a very general character which may belong to any 
organic activity, and that pleasure and ]>ain must therefore be 
treated, psycholo<^ically, as qualities of a very general natun* 
which may under proper conditions belong to any content. 
This appears also from purely psychological evidence. It 
is evident, tlierofore, that they are not to be looked upon as 
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tlie ontcotno of nny 5(i)ccial and {Hruliar inrtitality, that tli<*v 
arc not ^ui ijenrtU anion<; psychic phononiena, that thi*y air 
graAi>ofl nK'iitally very much oa other qnalitit's of a <^'(*neral 
chanuttor are pni5|KHl. Wo recoj;nist» tliat a content ha« 
|»leasun'-patn r|uality, tht*n, much a» we rero<;ni*<e that a 
content has intt'tisity ; in one and the same «{t'neral nianiiei 
all f|unliti«*s in our {^sychic stream gain recognition. 



CHArXER VII 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND RESULTS 

In tlie fii-st chapter of this book we undertook to determine 
the place which must be given to pleasure and pain in a 
psychological /classification, and we concluded that they must 
be looked upon as general qualities, one of which must, and 
(given the proper conditions) eitlier of which may, belong to 
any fixed element of consciousness. 

This led us in Cliap. II. to examine into the nature of 
the emotions, which we had found to be often falsely iden- 
tified with plcjisure-pain phenomena, and we concluded that 
they are the psycliic coincidents of relatively fixed co-ordhiate<l 
instinctive activities arising upon tlie appearance of definite 
objects; and that in their nature thoy are necessarily com- 
posed of elements which are likely to be highly pleasunible 
or painful. We thus found wiiat seemed to be the tnie 
relationship between the emotions and pleasure-pain. 

In the course of this examination our attention wjis called 
to a lack of symmetry which appeared in our emotional 
scheme, unless we assumed the existence of an impulse 
within us leading to the workinij out of an instinct to act 
blindly to produce results which have j)0wer to atti^act 
others to us. Upon examination we concluded that this 
impulse might be identified with the art impulse. This 
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view was corroborated in Ciiap. III., wlicre wc examined 
the fieid of lestlietias from a )>sycliological 8tuiid))oint, and 
came to the conclusion tiiat there was a pK^jKinderanco of 
evidence favouring the treatment of icsthetica as a branch 
of hedonics or the science of plciisure. The princiiNil 
obstacle to the luxeptance of such a view ap)>eared in the 
fact tliut whilst not all plen^^ures are called ;esthetic, yet no 
Mitisfactory difTi'nuitiation of aesthetic pleasures from pleasures 
ill general had been discovered. We came to the conclusion, 
however, that a satisfactory basis for the dilfi*n»nce l)etween 
tiie two was to U* louiid in the fart that a-sthetic pleasures are 
nlatively i>ermanent in revival, while plejisures which are non- 
«esthetic are really at the moment of jiid«:nieiit only pleasures 
in name, or, in other words, are states of mind which wen* in 
truth pleasurable and a*sthetic in presentation when ex)>eri- 
eiiced, but which are not pleasurable in revival ; the ph^aisun* 
ii/im/* nevertheless ntill clinging to tlie )isycho8is in its non- 
pleasuiable ix*vivid. 

In (liaps. IV. and V. we turnoil our attention t4i the in- 
4uiiies wliidi have l>eeii made from time to time to determine 
tlie nature of the pliysical relations ufion whieh pleasurc-|Mun 
piienoiiK'na (h*))eiid. We there coiududiHl that we were war- 
mnteti in judging that pleasure and |iaiii are determined by 
the elVu'ieiicy and inelliciriicy resi»eftively of the ort»aiiH 
active in coincidence with the pleasurable or |ftainful mental 
elements ; tlmt eflicienry and ineflH'ieiiey are functions of 
the relation betwi*«*ii lu tivity and nutrition ; ph'iiAun* being 
de|M?iideiit u|>on the u*m» of surplus stored funx* ami |iain U|Mm 
( oiiditions under whicii the outcome of the organ's activity is 
h'Hs than should lie e\|MH't4*d in consideration of the rm*rf:}' 
involved in the stimulus. We found maiiv coiroboration^ of 
this view, which, whatever its value pmve t4i be, in itii turn 
ue found to lie in line with the im|)«irtaiit {losition main- 
tained in Ch;ip. I., namely, that pleasure and imin are general 
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qualities, one of which must, and either of which may, belong 
to any conscious element. 

In Chap. VI. we turned again to the subject of {esthetics, 
considering what principles our theory w^ould lead us to 
expect to find recognised by ccsthetic students, and what 
methods of practice by artists. We found here again a large 
amount of corroboration. 

Cumulative evidence has thus presented itself in favour 
of our theories from many directions and in many forms. 



Before bringing this volume to a close it seems desirable, 
if not necessary, to say a few words concerning the rela- 
tions of the hypotheses above discussed to the psychological 
sciences most clearly connected with pleasure and pain. 

I have already said all that seems needful concerning 
aesthetics, which we have seen to be fundamentally related 
to algedonic doctrine. 

Our theory as it relates to [jedagogics gives us some im- 
portant corollaries. 

Pleasure, as we have seen, implies capacity to act efTecl- 
ively in tlie direction in which ])leasure is gained. When a 
student finds dehght in liia work, thererore, we have a direct 
indication that he is likely to make favourable progress in 
the special direction of the ))leasunible study. On the other 
hand, desire with its restrictive pain is indiaitive of full \no- 
panition for the desired activity, and is therefore an eipuilly 
clc4ir guide for the teacher who would learn the directi<»n in 
which success for liis pupil is most probable. 

rainfulncss in the acconiplishnicnt ot "a given Uisk, which is 
shown by tlie aversion innnediatcly connected with the j^ain, 
is not only indicative of inc^lTeetiveness of eilbrt, but is a mark 
of positive loss to tlie enei*gy of the system as a whole. 
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It ap|H>iirH that nltlioii^li exercise in a ^iveti luenUii re^iun, 
up 141 and a little lM*yoii(l tiie line uf {Miinful efloit, is of 
imiK^rinnce for pn^gituw and for the growth of ellective cliar- 
lu'.ter, in the main the teacher's eflbrt should be to produce 
(Icsitr in the din^rtion of studies in which it is advantageous 
for the pupil to engage, and to look for pleasure in such 
studies as the nifist certain mark tliat attainment is being 
elftM't^Ml. 

The relation of Ktliics to pleasure-|Miin doctrine luis alwajm 
l)een consi(h*nHl clo8<\ 

Kthics U'ing a sci<*nre which triMits of voiuntar)' activities, 
muHt necessiirily luive close relati(»ns to algi*donic doctrine, 
under a theory like ours, which exprt*sstrs the laws of 
]»lt*nsun*-|>Ain in t^M n is « if activity. 

It would U> presumptuous to attempt lien% when* full 
argument wouhl lie impracticable, any ade(|uati* discussion of 
ethical dfK'trine ; but I think it not ini|ieitinent to indicate 
briefly the direttiun in which the tlu^tuy aliove defended 
S4HMUS t4) me to lead the ethical student 

rieiisure under our theory implit^ an activity which 
t<'nds to |H*rsist. and |NUti an at'tivity which t4*nds to c*oase: 
the How of ideas is tlicivfiue necessaiily alt4'ix*d by the pi^- 
s<*n<*e (»r pirasuit* or of )iiiin in anintvtion with the elements 
invnlvc^il ; the alleiations of ple<isuri*-|ifiin phase and of 
intensity U*ing determined by the same ct»nditions that 
influence th«* pnimincnie of tht* st'venil elements in coiisi^ious- 
nciss. The phuisumble idi*ii, in mt fur as it tends U* |ic*n<ist, 
is olistruf'tive to idi*a.H that would i>p|m«m* its |M*rsisU*ntt^ , tlie 
|iainful idra, howfver. tends tr) give pliici* witli little resist- 
ance to any other elt*nient of consitiousness tliat niay be 
calbnl up. 

We find ounM*lve.*(, therefore, at onct* thrust into the thick 
of the battle lM*t\ie«.*n htHlonistic and nondH<Uonistic systems 
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of ethics; for if tiie pleasurable iileas are the persistent 
ones we surely cannot be surprised at the hedonist's claim 
that pleasure is the end that we do and should have in view 
in our voluntary life. Let us examine into this a little more 
closely. 

Willed action is the outcome of a conflict of impidsive 
ideas. This conflict implies repression of opposed impulses, 
and therefore a state of systemic pain. 

The resolution of a coniiict implies the breaking into 
activity of one of the opposed elements, which will act pleasur- 
ably, as all action after repression is pleasant ; on the other 
hand, it also implies the chance of an increase of the pain 
from the opposed elements, now i)08itively prevented from 
developing. Habit apart, however, the pleasure in connec- 
tion with the winning element must overbalance the repress- 
ive pain of its opposed ideas, and this largely because the 
pleasurable persistent idea through its intensity will take 
possession of the field. Hence it may be laid down as a rule 
that the will act per sc is pleasurable. It is natural, theiv- 
fore, that in anticipation the outcome of a state of conflict in 
will, should (in most crises) be looked forward to as a plcn- 
surc ; and if there urrc iw oflwr coiiaidcratwivi it would Ix' 
true to say 1°, that tlie most en'crtive element will win ; and 
2°, that of the two possible will-pleaaures wliich could result 
from the coniiict, the greater will 1k^ attained. 

But other considerations do enter. The lii^t altenitiou of 
this nde that attnicts attention is duo to the elfeet of habit, 
wliich makes the appearance of certain resultants cju^ier than 
the appearance of others, apart from the inherent ellectiveness 
of the winninj^ element. In such eases the more j)owerful im- 
])ulsive idea (A) may he obstructed by a less powertul one (!'»). 
which holds the road, so to speak. 'Jlic outcome then will 
be a will -pleasure (13) which we must acknowleilgi* to be Irss 
than would have been the \vill-])leasure [a) which woulil 
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have I'csulted Imd the mow iN)wtTfiil eU*iiiriit (A) won ; ami 
oil the other liand, the immediate {Niiu of opixisitioii con- 
uected with (A) will Im> 8liari)er thaii would have accnieil if 
the le>88 strong but liabitually occurring element (1\) liad l»ei*ii 
olmtructed ; although in such a case the fact that habit liad 
led to the formation of nutritive and active asMK-iations \«ould 
nut improK'ibly n^nult in a mon^ ptrsisieni \m\\ of obstnu - 
tion if tlie luibitual line of movement had Un*ii overcome. 

A second alteration of the rule above discussed is due to 
the fact that the most natural outcome of the impulse con- 
flict is at times overborne by an influence fnim the ego, from 
the field of inatU^ntion ; this is of the very essence of ninny 
emphatic cases of voluntary action. We act, as TrofesMir 
James * says, in what we distinctly appreciate to l>e tlie line 
of greater resistance. That L^, some influence from the fieki 
of inattention ap|iears which forces the activity in the direc- 
titm in which the will outcome is least pleasurable, and in 
which at the same time the maximum (»f obstructive pain is 
brought aliout by repression of the more |>owerful of the 
conflicting^ activities. 

It thus appears that, ordinarily, action takes place in the 
direction of the gn*iitest desire (away from the fullest cravin^^ 
pain), but that thi.H at tion i.s disturUnl by habit n^latious. and 
more esiH.*cially by influences from the (iehl of inattention ; in 
wlii(*h cases we ofUMi ait in the direction of tlu^ l<*ss<»r tlesin* 
(away from the less<*r craving \m\\). 

Fnmi what has ;;niie l>efore it ap|iears tliat pleasurable 
pn^seiitations will pnxluce revivals which may N* iudifTeretil 
or painful, but which, on the whol«\ will Und to U* pU?a.«ur- 
able; for the fact that the " preMiitation" n^ a whole has 
l>een plrasurable rarri«*s witli it the probability that the 
<*lements which were in the " pieseiit^ition," and which are 
it*|MMited in the " irvival/' \^ill also lie plf*asurable 

* /Vy., II. fi. &IS. 
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It appeal's therefore, further, that the " representation " of 
a will-act will usually be pleasant as its " presentation " was ; 
at all events, that it will seldom be painful, although it may 
often be practically indifferent That it usually leans towards 
pleasure is sufllcient ground for the not uncommon view that 
the end in all voluntary action is our notion of the pleasui-e 
to result therefrom. 

This brings us at once to the crucial question of hedon- 
istic ethics, namely, whether the attainment of pleasure (in- 
clusive of pain avoidance) is a practical end for human 
conduct 

Unless historical retrospect and developmental theory ling 
a note altogether false, the ethical impulses relate to racial 
efficiency. The individual impulses to immediate reaction 
upon environmental conditions being held in abeyance, the 
ethical impulses which relate to racial values gain force enough 
to rise superior to the impulses relating exclusively to 
individual welfare. 

Judged from such a standpoint, it is not difficult to show 
that egoistic hedonism presents no grounds wliatever for accept- 
ance. It seems to me clear, as shown above, that, as a mutter 
of fact, we do iwt always act towards the greatest pleasure ; 
and, furthermore, if, contrary to tliis fact, we endeavour to make 
this pei-sonal pleasure our end, we fail to fulfil the ethical 
demand tliat race efliciency shall be subserved. For it has 
been seen that pleasure is indicative of vigour in the or«;an 
of the pleasurable content, but 7wt necessarily of vi«^our in the 
individual. Much less, therefore, can an individual's moment- 
ary pleasure be indiciitive of tendencies to racial vigour. 

r>ut ctjoistir hedonism finds nowadays few advocates ; so 
without farther remark we may turn to the considoratiou of 
the relation to our t[ue.stion of aJtrvUtic hedonism, which, 
under the name of utilitarianism, has manv adherents anionji 
ethical teachers. 
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Of a limited altruiBtic hedonism which would always 
prefer another's pleasure to one's own we do not here speak, for 
it is apparent that another's pleasure is in no respect a better 
indicaCion of racial efTectiveness than one's own gratification. 

The altruistic hedonism whicli we call utilitarianism 
places the pleasure of the race as the eiid. In so far as this 
utilitarianism recognises the racial element in ethical prompt- 
ings, it is, of course, in the right 

From our standpoint Uie doctrine that we sliould act to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number is valid only 
in case racial pleasure-getting is agreed to lie e(|uivalent to 
racial efTectiveness ; which equivalence, although not true in 
jKirticulars, ns we have seen, tends to become true in a general 
way in the Ion;; ruiu This equivalence of racial pleasure- 
getting and eirectivencss is implied in much of modem ethical 
writing, as ap|>eiirs clear when one notes tlmt the utilitarian 
descriptions of such virtu<*s as ti*mperance and courage are not 
commonly stated in terms of pleasure, as is the case with most 
of the virtues, but are stated in tena^ of racial persistency. 

When we consider, then, that the old formula of utili- 
tarianism must be statetl anew, so that the end of action would 
be ma^le " the highest fffrctivcnt^ of the lai^e^nt number," we 
at once i>erceive its weakness as a practical guide. For uo 
intelligent man would be willing to take as his guide in action 
the efTectiveness of the average man as he knows him — a 
notion which liecomes more distasteful as we consider that 
Darwin iiin dfictrine has broken down the bountlary between 
the rational and irrational, and has indefinitely extended our 
racial brotherhood. 

Nor would developmental theory allow tJiat such an end 
of action would tend to tlie advance of our race. What 
developmrtitnl the<jry demamls is the encouragement of the 
most effective grou|>s an«l the discouraj^ement of the less 
effective grouiis. This forces us, indeed, to undertake the 

2 A 
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determination of the basis of racial efiectiveDess, which is a 
problem of very great difficulty, but one that appears to nie 
to be far less troublesome than the problem which the 
hedonistic utilitarian undertakes to solve, viz. that of deter- 
mining, rationally, what is the average of happiness. 

From a purely hedonistic standpoint it might be held 
that our ethical aim should, indeed, be the subordination of 
temporary to permanent impulses, but to the* end that our 
memory of past intentions may show our acts to have 
accorded with these permanent impulses. If we do not so 
act, the memory of these acts will show an opposition of im- 
pulse to the impulse most persistent at the time of the 
memory and a pain due to this opposition. 

But from the evolutionary point of view the avoidance of 
this revival-pain is not the important point : the existence 
and strengthening of the permanent impulse itself is the 
important point ; as it is the impulse to activity, and not the 
avoidance of the pain, which leads to the racially effective 
resultant. 

Under the postulates of survival the tendency which is 
important to ethics is the tendency to work towards far-off 
ends ; and those ends will survive which, when attained, are 
effective to living. It is the persistence of these ends that is 
important, not the prevision of pleasure to be gained nor of 
pain to be avoided. 

It appears to me, then, that, all things considered, t!ie 
notion must be abandoned that pleasure-getting in any sense 
can be made serviceable as an ethical end. Beyond this 
conclusion it would be improper to go in an unethical study. 

It may be worth while, however, to call attention to a few 
points in icrorcnce to the ethical relations of Desire. 

From what has gone before it would appear that the object 
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of dt^sire is not direcUtj relateii to the imwluction of the pain- 
fulness of restriction, which latter is determined by elenionts 
ajxirt from those active in defining the object — a fact which 
seems to arj^ue against the notion that the conscious spring 
of action lies in the attempt to free oneself from the re- 
strictive pains involved with the contemplation of the desire<l 
object. Further, it apjK^ars that the satisfaction of desire is 
not the only means of overthrowing desire-pain, but that per- 
sistent encouragement of activity, in not too closely related 
rt»gions, will lea<l to a Icjss of cajmcity in the organs formerly 
ill active use, and a l<>ss of the craving which that ca|>acity 
carried with it 



\V« are now pn»pare<l, I think, to consider briefly the 
relation between /l>thetics and Ethics. 

The Ctoo<l, using the word in its broad<»5t sense, is that 
which gives us pleasure. Everything that is go<>il is pleasur- 
able, ami everything pleasurable is good. II«Mlonics, the 
science of pleasun\ di»als with goals in this wide sense ; 
lesthetics being that branch of he^lontrs which treats of the 
rr//i/tiWy j}fniuttirnfli/ fJroJturabfe in rrrital. 

In ethics the word " go<xl ** is usinI in a iiarn>w sense, bi»ing 
mad«^ to rf»Iate to a s[MK:ial kind of good, vi/^ the good in action. 

(ff<¥Ml concluct is that kind of conduct in ourselves or 
<»thers which acconls with our standard of mmt {lerinanently 
<'(r«»ctive iinpuls<vs in revival. We appnjve an art lioeaus^ it 
accords with our impulse-balance* in r«*vival ; that is, lierause 
it doTA ni4 clash with the n»Iatively jie^rmanont impulse in 
revival. This moral art may lie "inilifff^nMit,** hence is not 
;vr s^ n'sthotic. \Vli«»n we " highly approve" w«» are gaining 
pleasun* in revival, and so far are gaining an eloiu'^nt of 
an a.'sthftic psychosis. 

We disapprove an act because it d'>es ii#i< arconi with our 
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impulse-balance in revival ; that is, because it (Ices clash with 
the relatively permanent impulse in revival. The immoral 
(for us) act is therefore always painful, and hence always 
unsesthetic — ugly. 

The good in action, while never per sc uniesthetic, may be 
connected ^o closely with painful associations as to give a 
totality too painful to allow it to be grouped in the aesthetic 
field. The " beauty of holiness " is hence only occasionally 
marked, when it is emphatic or when we restrict our thoughts 
to it apart from all its surroundings. Character may be 
a3sthetic, and special acts aesthetically sublime ; but, on the 
other hand, a right action may be lauded although at the 
same time it is recognised as distinctly non-a^thetic, e.g. 
when a man entei'S a loathsome environment to save a life or 
a soul. 



I cannot say the final word in tliis work without calling 
attention to the application of the theories here defended to 
that which is of deepest interest to all mankind, viz. the 
problem of pain. As we approach the subject it presents 
itself to us in the form of the question, " Can we as rational 
beings wish to eliminate pain from our consciousness?" 

If we consider the fundamental nature of pain from the 
standpoint of the theories above defended, it appears that pain 
is caused by demand upon an organ to which it is incapable 
of reacting on account of its (the organ's) own weakness. If 
the possibility of pain were eliminated it would be because 
no demand could be made upon the organ greater than that 
to which it was fully ([ualified to react. This would imply 
stability of conditions in the organ's environment, which 
would in turn necessarily imply psychic inilifVerence, and 
which would cut oil* all but a purely "vegetative life." 

If the enviroinnent of the organ be variable, incapacity for 
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pain implies incapacity to react to stimuli more energetic 
than the normal ones; which in turn means destruction of 
the organ as soon ns its excitation to activity i>asses above 
the norm. 

Furthennore, the elimination of pain implies loss of all 
pleasure capacity : for from our previous discussions it would 
appear that the pleasure capacity of an organ is determined 
by its use of sur])Ius stored eneigy ; that the storage of Uiis 
surplus energ>' in our complex organism is detennined by the 
continuation of nutritive assimilation after the call for 
activity in the organ has ccaseil ; and that only through 
hyi>ernormal demand, which in the first instance implies pain, 
can this continuation of nutritive assimilation take place. 
The cafKicity for pleasure-getting tlierefore seems to imply 
the anterior exisU^nce of \ia\n : the individual, through an- 
cestnd inlluenc(*s, may find ca|»acities for pleasure which 
have not iniplicti previous {min in himself; still thisca{mcity 
must be 8up|)oscd to lie traceable to original painful hyper- 
normal demands uixm the organisnui from which his life- 
habits ore inlierit(Nl. 

Theoretically, tiii'ieforc, it apiiears that tin* «*liminatioQ of 
pain would imjdy the elimination of pleasure also, and ilie 
destruction of psychic life; tluit in, the retluction of con- 
sciousness to purr indiflference, which, occtiraU'ly speaking, 
is no consciousness at all. 

lA*t us turn from simple theory U) Uie conditions of com- 
pli(ate«l iu'lividuai lift*. 

Our |»ains of eMessi\e stimulation are in«licative of 
inability in certiin orgojis to react to s|KH'ial stimuli ; are 
warnings of inca|iarity and danger. As individuals, we surely 
cannot wish away iUvm* inilices of eleiiieiiUl stmiii which 
induce reactions that guide the individual away fn>ra the 
conditions acting dr«tructively U|Min |Kirts of the organism. 

Tains of restrirti(»ii, on the other liaml, although probably 
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tmceable in their essence to liypernormal activities, are for 
the individual practically a distinct class. They are caused 
by obstructions of habitual functioning. They are therefore 
dependent upon previous co-ordinated activities, and we 
cannot wish their possibility out of life without wishing 
either to see the stream of consciousness displaced by simple 
and disconnected psychic moments, or else reduced to the 
unchanging conditions of psychic death. 

Pain of restriction implies an attempt by the system to 
break down opposition to habitual functioning. In many 
instances we can see dimly that these pains are warnings for 
our everyday life, or are indicative of racial dangers, as in the 
case of inherited diseasa 

Of all these pains of restrictions the hardest to submit to are 
those that come to us with what appears to be unreasonable 
fortuitousness ; such burdens, e.g., as are produced by the loss of 
dearly beloved companions. These appear to me to turn our 
minds to the thought of a broader than racial brotherhood, 
of which we are individual members, pointing out that we 
individuals are elements of an organic life fuller and higlior 
than our own; that, as tlie elements of our individuality 
call to us as individuals to satisfy their cravings, so we indi- 
viduals, as elements in the wider life, cry out for deliverance 
from these ills that crush us to earth. And we are able 
to hope that we do not cry in vain, for as the elemental pain 
guides us as individmds to more fitting lives, so must our 
individual struggles in agony guide the fuller, wider life to a 
more perfect adaptation to its conditions of development. 

Lotzc beautifully siijs, with reference to the material com- 
plications of social life, " We can choose only the one or the 
other — cither the simple, monotonous harmony of an unevent- 
ful life accoidini: to nature, or the full articulated melodv of 
civilisation giTidually unfoldini,' through many a discord." ' 

* Micrrnos)ni'S, Uook VI. ol»:ij». iv. 
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So wo may hold, in a still broader spirit, that wo must 
chooRo either tlie relatively uueventiul life of iiulividiiality or 
gladly arccpt the pains that are necessarily Iwiund up with 
the gain of a place as elements in the lai>;tT life which, 
through many a disconi, is still, surely, gradually unfolding 
into a full articulated meltMlv of wiiich we elemental indi- 
viduals can know little or nothing. 

Surely we cannot wish even these bitterest of restrictive 
(lains out of our lives ; for, were they eliminated, it would 
mean that the wider (*ntity was giving an answer of uii- 
changeublenoss to the altering conditions which should inllu* 
encc its lif«« : our loss of ]Miin would be due to death of the 
higher entity. Otherwise the loss of th<*.<io |»ains would 
imply our own exclusion from elemental ])artiiership in the 
higher progr<*ss of the wid(*r entity. 
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